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A WORD WITH THE READER. 





HIS volume is made up of papers selected 

from the miscellaneous writings of their au- 
thor, gathered out of the various magazines and 
reviews in which they have severally appeared, 
during the past more than thirty years. Such only 
have been taken as seemed to fall naturally within 
the classification indicated in the title— Religious 
and Theological. Most of these “Fragments” are 
here reproduced in nearly the same form in which 
they at first appeared, though they have been 
carefully revised, some of them partly re-written, 
and a few considerably abridged. 

As these pieces were written at times wide apart, 
and without any reference in the later to the earlier 
ones, occasional repetitions of the same thoughts, 
arguments, and illustrations may occur, the appear- 
ance of which will be accounted for by the history 
of the origin of the several pieces. 

These papers present in part, and in very frag- 
mentary forms, some of the writer’s cherished 
convictions, which probably will not be accounted 
especially startling for either their originality or 
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their novelty. Whether it should be reckoned as 
an occasion for praise or blame may be an open 
question ; it is, nevertheless, true, that in revising 
them, though the dates of their production extend 
over so many years, their author found very few 
cases where any modifications of doctrinal state- 
ment seemed to be required in order to bring them 
into harmony with his latest and most matured 
convictions. 

As the matter here given is altogether fragmen- 
tary, no attempt is made at completeness of state- 
ment or discussion; and the value of the volume 
as a whole,—if, indeed, it has any,—will be found, 
not in its comprehensiveness, but rather in its 
suggestions, and as provocatives to thought. As 
such it is now committed to the judgment, criti- 
cism, and appreciation of the public, to live or die, 
as its destiny may be. If any thing here written 
shall prove helpful to any, the book will not have 
been made in vain. Upon any good that may be 
found in these writings the divine blessing is de- 
voutly asked; and if in any thing they may not 
minister to godly edification, the restraints of the 
Holy Spirit are invoked, that not even the feeblest 


disciple may be offended. 
y ; 2, 


New York, March, 1880. 
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SIN—A FACT IN THE SPIRITUAL COSMOS. 


‘ 
HE common sense of mankind has always and 
every-where recognized certain properties and 
relations in the characters and actions of rational 


beings, which are known as good or bad, right or». 


wrong. ‘These ideas or notions of the mind cannot 
‘be referred to any thing in the material world, nor 
are they the images of any thing apprehended by 
the senses; and because of their universal presence 
among mankind their source must be sought in the 


intuitive consciousness. Our senses tell us of color, - 


hardness, extension, tones, and odors; but in all 
these, and in the perceptions to which they give 
rise, of externality and of objectivity, there is noth- 


ing that approaches to these purely mental concep... 


tions. These are the mind’s own original sugges- 
‘tions, and wholly unlike any thing in its sensuous 
perceptions. 

All our knowledge nd the materials of our think- 
ings are primarily simple states of the mind—ideas. 
But, by a law of the mind’s action, whatever is 
found in the idea is at once recognized as something 


wh. 
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‘distinct from the thinking mind. Our subjective 
mental conceptions at once carry the thoughts out- 
ward, and predicate the things contemplated in the 
mind as something quite other than that which 
thinks and knows. The sense of right and wrong 
—of moral properties and conditions—found every- 
where among men, though discerned with varying 
degrees of clearness, and operating with unequal 
powers, forces itself upon the mind in the form of 
an involuntary and unavoidable recognition of the 
realm of the moral—as something veal and sudstan- 
tive, and not merely a subjective mental condition. 
And though we necessarily contemplate these things 
as attributes of persons and characters, yet we in- 
tuitively discriminate between the predicate and its 
subject. There is for every rational mind a world 
wholly apart from the range of the sensuous per- 
ceptions, of whose reality it is impossible to doubt. 
Whatever falls within the range of the senses we 
denominate the physical; and all else, as not phys- 
ical but beyond it, is set down in a single category 
—the metaphysical. Of the things of that realm 


our physical senses can take no account. We can-(q),), 
. yA 


not see, nor hear, nor handle goodness, truth, or 
beauty ; nor can we fail to recognize these things, 


though often they are but faintly perceived and very} 


imperfectly understood. Our apprehensions of them 
come to us unsought by ourselves and untaught by 
others. The least cultivated mind clearly discrim- 
inates between the true and the untrue; distin- 
guishes the whole from its parts, the one from the 
many, and, where it is clearly displayed, the less 
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from the greater, and has some notion of proportions. 
So, too, the ideas of beauty, order, and harmony 
arise spontaneously in all minds, and by their proper 
cultivation the faculty of taste is developed and the 
artistic susceptibilities brought into activity. And 
in like manner the primary elements of the laws of 
morality are traceable among all classes and states 
of mankind. The idea of right as distinguished 
from wrong, and of duty based upon that distinc- 
tion, is found every-where, and its development is 
among the earliest in the mind of the individual ; 
and though (on account of certain well-ascertained 
disturbing causes) the growth of this idea and of 
the faculty by which it is felt and employed is often 
dwarfed and perverted, yet it is always present, and 
in most cases powerfully effective. No other element 
of human nature is more certainly displayed, nor 
more decisively influential over all his conduct, than 
that which marks every man as a moral being. 

But while the elementary idea of the right and 
its opposite, the wrong, is universal among men, 
not only have men’s notions in respect to these 
things differed very widely among themselves, but 
evidently, in most cases, their conceptions of the 
subject have been extremely defective. The moral 
ideal differs very widely according to the degrees 
of culture, and especially in respect to certain great 
fundamental truths which are known only as they 
have been communicated to nations and individuals. 
The untaught savage, oppressed with an intuitive 
consciousness of evil, and habituated to contend, 
often unsuccessfully, with the forces of nature, comes 
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at length to recognize these as essentially that evil 
thing, as the expressions of malignant spirits, which 
he may prudently seek to propitiate, but which he 
cannot love. In these cases—and the same holds 
good wherever the distinction of natural and moral 
evil is not clearly recognized—all proper notion of 
the real good and right, and the opposite reality of 
sin as the essentially wrong, is not clearly seen; 
and this defect is a fatal one. The more cultivated 
mythologists of India and of Greece attained to a 
somewhat spiritual conception of this subject. The 
Vedic hymns and prayers contain expressions that 
indicate the strugglings of minds half awakened to 
a conception of the properly moral element in the 
universe in which man exists, and the Hellenic 
conception of the moral world even more nearly ap- 
proaches to a real spirituality, though still all is at 
best but shadowy and uncertain. 

From the earliest times there seems to have pre- 
vailed among the Aryan races, and especially those 
of south-western Asia, in connection with a prox- 
imately simple monotheism, more correct and defi- 
nite notions in respect to the moral element in the 
universe, and of right and wrong in human charac- 
ter and conduct, as determined by its standards. 
They who accept the modern theories of the evo- 
lution of the race of mankind from the lowest bar- 
barism to its best estate, would attribute this to the 
action of some one or more gifted minds, who, 
pressing beyond the hitherto prevailing conceptions 
of mankind, grasped the higher and more spiritual 
idea of a good and evil lying back of any of the 
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forms or forces of nature. Others, adhering more 
closely to the biblical statement of the case, hold 
that the purest forms of ethical conceptions were 
original bestowments, made to man in the infancy 
of the race by the beneficent Creator; and that 
through all after times these ideas were kept alive, 
especially in the Semitic families, struggling on the 
one hand against the encroachments of man’s nat- 
ural ungodliness, and steadily strengthened on the 
other by divinely-given communications of truth 
and instruction. During those ages of disciplinary 
instruction in human history, when, apparently, the 
divine Providence had separated a single family 
of mankind to be the depository of his truth and the 
subjects of his moral discipline, while all the other 
nations were left to themselves to grope in the thick 
darkness, or dimly to feel after God, there seems 
to have been a double process of instruction and 
culture going forward in the world. Among the 
chosen people, to whom especially if not exclusively 
“were committed the oracles of God,” the concep- 
tion of essential morality and a thoroughly spiritual 
system of ethical reality became an unquestioned 
idea, which pervades the whole Bible, and especially 
floods the New Testament with its clear and steady 
light. On the other hand, it is quite evident that 
God had not wholly withdrawn himself from all 
others, for in Egypt and in India, in Persia, and, 
above all, in Greece, there were steady upward move- 
ments of thoughts and spiritual conceptions, till in 
some cases certain specially gifted ones seem almost 
to have seized and held the sublime idea of an es- 
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sential good and right that altogether transcends any 
and all merely natural conditions. But still, even 
with that gifted few, their ideas of right and wrong 
were shadowy and uncertain, while the highest mo- 
tives to virtuousness of character and life were al- 
together below the standard of real goodness. The 
very best heathen conceptions of the nature of 
righteousness and sin are fatally defective through 
the want of the divine element which alone is suffi- 
cient to determine that sublime problem. 

The Bible, as the revelation of God, must, there- 
fore, be accepted as our guide and ultimate author- 
ity in all our inquiries respecting the subject in 
hand ; and here, too, its utterances are so full and 
clear as to answer to the utmost requirements of 
the case. The moral-or ethical element is, indeed, 
the foundation beneath it, and the atmosphere in 
which it abides, Its recognitions of the material 
world and its phenomena, which can never be for a 
moment ignored, are not more clearly and distinctly 
marked than are those of the realm of the ethical 
—the good and right, with their dark opposites, the 
bad and the wrong. It begins and proceeds with the 
recognition of these things as known and understood, 
for the revelation of the divine personality is also the 
manifestation of the essential good and right. The 
divine character, as reflected in his precepts and 
judgment, and the declaration of his NAME in his 
word, presents to our conceptions the pattern and 
standard of essential righteousness. The moral law, 
so fully promulgated and forcefully illustrated in the 
Bible, (which law is but the expression of the divine 
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mind in the form of precepts,) is not to be separated 
from the divine person; and since God is essentially 
and absolutely holy, his commandments and pre- 
cepts are also holy. In all finite persons, however 
excellent, their holiness is only an attribute, which 
might or might not be; but with God all holiness 
is, though speculatively an attribute, essential and 
inseparable from himself, even in thought. The 
universal and eternal good, therefore, is simply 
God’s moral nature as seen in any creature. Holi- 
ness, goodness, virtue, are simply God-likeness ; and 
because God is the standard and source of all true 
goodness, all his works and words, his decrees and 
dispensations, are true and righteous altogether. 
God is the good, and, therefore, all ungodliness is 
sin. Here is the sharp contrast. 

These things are usually considered in the Bible, 
not merely abstractly and speculatively, but con- 
cretely and as matters of fact. It first of all and 
continuously recognizes the presence of the moral 
element qualifying and conditioning the things de- 
clared or taught. We are not treated with formu- 
lated statements and definitions of good and evil, 
virtue and vice; but all its lessons are embodied in 
the facts of men’s actions and God’s judgments 
concerning them. As a system the Bible is per- 
vaded and permeated by the ethical element, but it 
does not formulate any theory of right or duty. A 
moral law is implied in the first inhibitive command, 
and in every other precept that either directly or 
by implication appeals to right and duty; and the 
fatal result of the first transgression supposes the 
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moral guiltiness of the offenders. Every thing in 
the Bible—history, precepts, or poetry—recognizes 
the presence of the ethical principle; its most con- 
siderable element is in its moral relations. 

The change effected in man’s character by the 
primary act of disobedience implies not only a pres- 
ent guilt, but also a permanent result, in the form 
of a lapsed and depraved condition of the soul. Sin 
had appeared in the overt act of disobedience, so 
marked and definite as to be easily detected in that 
form. But back of the action is recognized a spirit 
of disobedience, of which that was the outcome; 
and in that, itself an attribute of an intelligent 
moral agent, the sin had been conceived before it ap- 
peared outwardly. Nor did it expend itself in the 
deed, but inhered and became intensified by its own 
movements. None but the sinful can commit sin, 
and sin conceived and rooted in the soul continues 
its distinctive moral characteristic after the sinful 
action has ceased, and becomes an ever-impulsive law 
of action. As subsisting in this state of abiding sin- 
fulness, the Bible steadily contemplates human 
character and the entire moral and legal condition 
of the race; and the same thing is implied in the 
provisions made in the Gospel for the removal of 
its curse. Because of its immanence in human char- 
acter, sin and also its curse could be avoided only 
by agencies coming from a source beyond the sub- 
ject in which it so abides. The earliest use of the 
word szz in the Bible recognizes it as something 
personal and abiding in the individual soul, and the 
reason of the non-acceptance of Cain’s offering was 
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that it left the sin and its unremoved curse still ly- 
ing at his door. 

The history of man’s creation and the account of 
his original moral estate—“ very good ’’—indicates 
that creatures endowed with ethical possibilities, 
with an original moral character, must be fashioned 
after the moral likeness of the Creator. And man, 
especially, is something more than the workmanship 
of the divine hand; he is God’s offspring, made in 
his image, and is a partaker of his character. And 
because God is infinitely and essentially good, man 
made in the image of God was also “ very good,” and 
in all his original impulses inclined only and always 
to what is good. And yet he, at length, ceased to 
be as he was originally constituted, and became in 
his character and actions unlike God. 

Here, therefore, we are brought to consider the 
question whether the original man, created in holi- 
ness, was naturally capable of changing his charac- 
ter away from that in which he was made by the 
use of his own powers of volition. Men’s acts cor- 
respond, in their moral import, with the characters 
of their authors; as is the tree, so is the fruit; the 
stream has the same qualities as its fountain. Con- 
sidered simply as an ordinary question of natural 
contingencies and possibilities, and of cause and 
effect, it does not appear that the original man, left 
to his own impulses, could have done otherwise than 
go forward in the ways of active righteousness, stead- 
ily growing up into a matured character of holiness. 
Nor is there any thing in the Scriptural account of 


_ either the creation or the first transgression that 
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implies the presence of any such fearful ability in 
the original man. The account of the advent of 
sin into our world, and of the subjection of man, 
made in the image of God, to its powers, refers that 
sad event, as to its impelling cause and the efficient 
agency by which it came about, to something out- 
side of himself. The question whether man could 
have become a sinner and fallen into transgression 
without the intervention of influences from beyond 
himself is not formally answered in the Bible; but 
the statement is clear and explicit that his fall was 
brought about only by such an outside influence. 
At this point we are confronted with the subtle 
and not fully determined problem of temptation, 
that meets us at every point in biblical anthropolo- 
gy. The history of the first transgression shows us 
man, bearing the image of his Creator, “in right- 
eousness and true holiness,” drawn away from his 
integrity and fidelity to God, and led into sin. 
Looking below these outside and phenomenal facts, 
we see an implication of power exercised by one 
spiritual being over another, within the same sphere 
of being, so as to tend to move the one acted upon 
toward a determination and to actions that, left to 
himself, he would not havetaken. The fact that minds 
do, in this way, act and react upon each other is 
patent to every one; and the aggregate of these in- 
fluences permeating human society forms the net- 
work that binds its multiplied individuals into a 
living unity; the method by which this work is 
effected is, however, but very imperfectly under- 
stood. Asa subject involving a variety of concrete 
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facts, and implying certain principles and conditions 
in the laws of the mind’s actions and the influences 
that may be exercised by one mind over another, 
the Scriptural history of the coming of sin into the 
world, and its induction upon human character, 
constituting the man a sinner in character and in 
action, appears to present these several points or 
conclusions. 

1. Man, as a moral agent—a being capable of ac- 
tions having in them the element of morality—acts, 
in all cases, according to his own volitions, which, 
however, are continually affected by influences, act- 
ing as motives, either arising within the mind itself, 
or impinging upon it from without, by which its 
' immanent state and its activities may be determined. 
The free action of the will, and the fact that men act 
according to their own volitions, is matter of con- 
sciousness; and to this extent it is safe to say that 
we know that our acts are free, and that knowledge 
is the end of all controversy. But, after all, this is 
saying very little—nothing, indeed, to affect the 
moral aspect of the case. A phenomenal freedom 
may consist with the most resistless necessity. So 
much of freedom as the consciousness may appre- 
hend may co-exist with a power of which it knows 
nothing, but by which all its volitions are effectually 
determined. The assumption of a contrary choice, 
always lying within possible reach, is only a theory 
invented to meet a supposed necessity. If it were 
so, the consciousness could not declare it, and, be- 
yond the supposed need of it in determining the 
question of human responsibility, and to “ justify 
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the ways of God to man,’—which may be safely left 
to God himself—the fact of an alternate opposite 
lying over against each object of a free choice is 
simply a hypothesis, and in many cases manifestly 
contrary to the facts. And yet, in view of the divine 
judgment in the dispensation of praise and blame, 
of rewards and punishments, and because of the 
appeals constantly made to men as to free moral - 
agents, there is reason to believe that a residuum 
of arbitrary power abides in the will which may 
determine the issue in closely-balanced conflicts. 
Such a balancing of the opposing forces that act 
upon the will to fashion its determinations is the 
condition requisite to a just and proper probation. 
2. As a matter of fact, it is-very certain that 
only in rare cases are the determinations of the will 
made otherwise than in conformity to the motives 
that act upon it. If, as we have supposed, there 
resides in the will itself such a residuum of arbitrary 
power that it may, among suitable conditions, de- 
termine the pending issue, it is equally certain that, 
in nearly all cases, men’s courses of actions are ef- 
fectually determined by the motives that operate 
upon the will; and though we are not able to say 
just how much of motive power external to itself 
the arbitrary power of the will may resist and over- 
balance, there can be no doubt that there is a limit 
beyond which it cannot go, when the will to do good 
may be present, but not the power to perform. 
Thus is realized the state of enslavement to sin of 
which the Bible speaks so emphatically, yet depre- 
catingly. By the same law of the mind we may 
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see how a pure and holy being may be held by his 
own spiritual tendencies in unsinning devotion and 
obedience. Since the steady and undivided im- 
pulses of such a one are toward the good, it would 
seem to be impossible that he should arbitrarily 
choose to do wrong. Left to his own heart’s im- 
pulses, and the promptings of the nature which God 
made ‘‘ very good,” we fail to see how man—Adam 
—could have deliberately chosen to do evil, and sin 
against God. 

3. An impulse toward the wrong was permitted 
to come upon man from without, tending to over- 
come the native tendencies of his spirit toward the 
right and good, so bringing his mind to a condition 
so nearly poised that the arbitrary force of the will 
might determine the case in either direction. This 
state of spiritual equipoise constituted his proba- 
tion. Here, too, his finite understanding, and the 
imperfections of his moral perceptions, exposed 
him to such misapprehensions of his relations and 
duties as to make him especially liable to wrong 
determinations and corresponding actions. This 
seems to have been the occasion and character of 
‘man’s first disobedience,” which precipitated his 
fall, first into inward, and then into outward sin, 
with the terrible consequences of guilt and abiding 
moral depravity. The lesser good of worldly gain 
and human love was preferred before his supreme 
devotion and obedience to God, which, as it was 
the first, so has it ever since continued to be the 
prevailing form of man’s sin. 

4. The yielding of the will of the first man to 
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these evi] impulses, and his carrying them out into 
completed actions, permanently determined his 
moral nature to the side of the wrong—the morally 
evil. Thus, man became a fallen spirit, with a de- 
praved affectional nature; and with the dominant 
impulses of his soul tending away from God and 
holiness, and toward self and the world. 

This is the biblical history, and the theory, (for 
the history develops a theory,) of the introduction 
of sin into the world, and its entering into human 
character; but the question of its origination still 
remains untouched. Upon the tremendous problem 
of the origin of evil—which has baffled the utmost 
researches of reason—the Bible is entirely silent. 
It recognizes the existence of sin, and tells how it 
first appeared in this world; but as to how it first 
came to exist in the domains of the almighty and 
infinitely holy One, it gives no intimation. Sin first 
comes into view embodied in a person—Satan—and 
it is seen in his character and actions—who is him- 
self the implacable and ever-active adversary of 
God and of all holiness—seeking to circumvent 
God’s purposes by imparting to other moral intelli- 
gences his own ungodlike spirit and character, and 
changing to evil what God made good. 

Without attempting to determine the specific and 
essential nature of sin, the only and real moral evil, 
we will here briefly notice some of the methods that 
have been employed, and the theories propounded, 
to account for and explain the existence of sin in 
the empire of the infinitely holy and all-powerful 
Ruler. Among these may be enumerated four: 
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1. That there has existed from all eternity a di- 
vine duality of moral forces in the universe, each 
kind embodied in a person; that these persons, 
the one essentially good, and the other essentially 
evil, are engaged in perpetual and interminable con- 
flicts, in which the good is always the conqueror 
in the end, though the evil often prevails in part, 
and is never entirely overcome; and so the conflict 
is forever renewed. This is the theory of Zoroaster, 
the Persian, as elaborated in the Zend Avesta, 
which presents Ormuzd, ¢he Good, who is also the 
proprietor and rightful ruler of all worlds, engaged 
in eternal conflict with his brother, Ahriman, ¢he 
Bad, who is seeking to overthrow Ormuzd, and to 
rule in his stead. This scheme is venerable for its 
antiquity, and also for the hold it has upon the 
opinions of mankind. It seems, in some form, to 
have dominated the oriental mind from the earliest 
times, and to-day it is probably the accepted theory 
of the larger half of the human race. Because evil 
is found in active and powerful existence, and not 
wholly unsuccessfully contending against the good, 
it is only natural to infer that it has its source and 
efficient cause in a competent agent. This scheme, 
therefore, commends itself to thoughtful and spec- 
ulative minds as offering some sort of a solution of 
the recognized phenomena of the moral world. It 
is, however, entirely incompatible with the biblical 
idea of the government of the moral universe, and 
with the revealed character of God, who is present- 
ed to our conception as sole and complete Sover- 
eign. 
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2. A notion has widely prevailed, especially in the 
East, that matter is essentially evil, and that all the 
moral imperfections of men arise from their physical 
organism. In idealizing this notion matter is raised 
into a kind of spiritual personality, every-where 
tending by its influences away from God and spir- 
itual things. To overcome this evil tendency the 
practices of ascetism have been resorted to, in which 
men have striven to overcome and subdue the ap- 
petites and desires of the physical system, and to 
attain spiritual purity and elevation in proportion 
as the bodily system shall be kept at a low stage of 
vitality. How extensively this notion has prevailed, 
and how largely it has fashioned the religious 
thinkings of the race, and especially through all Mid- 
dle and Eastern Asia, is well known. It is also 
known that this notion very greatly affected the 
Christian Church in the early and middle ages, 
and to this day it is seen in the religious life of the 
Papal Church, and Protestantism itself is very far 
from being free from it. This materialistic tendency 
of the religious thought of the age, a legacy from 
the precedent and contemporaneous heathenism, 
early induced a gross literalism into the interpreta- 
tion of the language of the New Testament. The 
word “body,” used to designate the human person, 
the individual self, was taken to mean simply the 
material organism of bones and muscles, blood and 
brains, bowels and heart, with their proper vital 
instincts and appetences. And these, it was as- 
sumed, are all evil, tending to lead the soul, now 
unfortunately united to the body, away from God 
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and holiness. Hence the exhortations to “ put off 
the dody of sin,” to “ mortify the members,” and to 
“keep the dody under,” are interpreted in the 
baldest and most materialistic way, as applying to 
the bodily frame. The deeply spiritual teachings of 
our Lord and his Apostles turn largely upon the sin- 
gle word ‘‘flesh,” (cagé;) which, being accepted in its 
literal sense, animal tissues, would prove the essen- 
tial sinfulriess of matter; and accordingly men and 
women striving for spiritual purity have set them- 
selves to the work of warring against their whole 
physical being. Out of this notion arose the whole 
system of monachism, with its fastings and macera- 
tions, its celibacy and horrible self-tortures. The 
’ notion that somehow matter is associated with sin, 
either as its cause or inseparable accompaniment, has 
nearly always been present in the religious thought 
of mankind, and this, on account of men’s prevalent 
unspirituality, readily led to the misconstruction of 
the figurative language of Christ and his Apostles, 
so as to make the physical body the source and seat 
of sin. And yet it seems difficult to imagine how 
any rational mind can fail to perceive the absurdity 
of all this; for as well might one predicate color of 
ideas, or mathematical forms of purely intellectual 
states, as moral and spiritual properties of any of 
the forms of matter. 

3. The freedom of the will, it has been argued, 
made sin a possible contingency from the beginning, 
which in human history has become a lamentable 
fact; and this, it is said, solves the whole mystery 
of evil. But the freedom of the will is not absolute; 
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and, as has been shown, we are not authorized to as- 
sume that in the absence of temptation from with- 
out, man, restrained by his own goodness, could have 
gone away from God. It is certain that man did not 
originate sin; he became its recipient and subject, 
as it was induced within him by the influence of an- 
other in whom it already subsisted and reigned. 
Again: an elevated stage of ideal holiness must 
preclude the possibility of sinning. Such is sup- 
posed to be the condition of the angels of God 
and of the spirit of “just men” [redeemed sinners] 
“made perfect,” because in them the sanctified zw/2 
must incline only to the good. We know that God 
made man “very good;” might not that goodness 
have been so much increased and intensified that 
its becoming overpowered by temptation would 
have been morally impossible? Or might not the 
power of temptation have been so tempered as to 
stop short of a victory over the moral impulses of 
the soul? Unless we assume that the power of free 
will is wholly unconditioned and anarchical, so that 
without respect to any attendant circumstances and 
influences, by the exercise of purely arbitrary choice, 
aman may determine and act contrary to his own 
character, the fact of free will is not alone sufficient 
to account for the origination of sin. 

4. It has been claimed by some that for the de- 
velopment of true virtuousness of character, which 
is only another name for “righteousness and true 
holiness,’ the soul must be disciplined in conflicts 
and temptations, intended to result in high moral 
victories, but which may also bring the most disas- 
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trous defeats. Something of this sort seems to be 
the case with the individuals of our race as they 
are now found,—it may have been so of man as at 
first created and conditioned; but it cannot be as- 
sumed that this is a necessary condition of all spirit- 
ual beings. We are not authorized to say that all 
holy beings, of whatever order, that stand before 
the throne of God, have come into their high estate 
through sufferings and conflicts and trials, in which 
there was all along the fearful possibility of failure 
and ruin. If temptation, which comes of the Adver- 
sary, is a necessary prevenient condition to a high 
stage of goodness, then are the services of the Tempt- 

er necessary in order to the perfection of God’s no- 
blest work, and to be thus useful is to be at least a 
qualified good. But the Scriptures do not give us 
this view of the serviceableness of Satan, nor the 
utility (even in a qualified sense) of sin. 

A prevalent opinion, quite incompatible with that 
of the necessity of a “‘ probation” as a preparation 
for holiness and heaven, is that which awards im- 
mortality and eternal life to those of our race who die 
in infancy. And if a portion of our race are saved 
from the death of sin, and exalted to holiness and 
heaven without the exercise of free-will and without 
suffering temptation, then the same would seem to 
be possible with all others. If God saves some hu- 
man souls without the help of their own free 
agency, then why could he not have so saved all— 
and thus escaped the dreadful result? None of the 
foregoing theories respecting the “ Origin of Evil” 
appear to meet the requirements of the case; and 
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now, as always, that tremendous problem remains 
unsolved and apparently insoluble by finite minds. 
That secret lies hidden forever in the mind of the 
All-wise and Unsearchable One. 

The points sought to be stated and made plain 
in these remarks may be thus summarized :— 

I. Sin exists in the moral universe ; an element 
of unholiness, opposed to God’s character, and per- 
petually antagonizing his law and purposes. 

2. The moral element, the good and right—hav- 
ing also its opposite, the wicked and wrongful—is 
the great and distinctive element in the divine char- 
acter and in his dispensations and the manifesta- 
tions of himself. 

_ 3. The Bible—the word of God—does not attempt 
to formulate a philosophy of religion, nor to explain 
or justify the facts that appear in the divine gov- 
ernment. 

4. The Bible presents sin as something essentially 
evil; not as a lesser good, or a necessary imperfec- 
tion of finite beings, nor as a means or condition 
for reaching some ultimate and greater good, but as 
really and only evil. 

5. It also teaches the immanence of sin in the 
moral nature of the transgressor—having its seat in 
the soul, and thence working outward into overt 
actions, which are themselves sinful because of their 
evil source. 

6. The Scriptural history of the “ Fall of Man” 
shows that sin was brought into this world from be- 
yond it by the Adversary ; but no attempt is made 
to explain how Satan became “that Wicked One.” 
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THE SIN OF THE WORLD. 


‘Apuaptia tov Koopov. 


N a former essay we discussed the subject of sin 

generally, and somewhat abstractly, and referred 
to the facts of man’s relation to it only as seemed nec- 
essary to illustrate the general aspects of the topic 
under consideration. We have now to treat of the 
same theme, with a closer and more definite relation 
_ to man as the subject of sin, and of sin as a predi- 
cate of human character-—individually and collect- 
ively considered. 

In order to an intelligent discussion of this subject 
it is needful to observe that in treating of man and 
his relation to sin, his twofold character and relations 
to it must be recognized and properly discriminated. 
The word man in holy Scripture indicates both the 
race, comprising all the persons or individuals 
of the human family, and also any individual mem- 
ber of that race, complete in his own self-hood, and 
as such, distinct from every other. In both of these 
aspects he must now be considered. As an individ- 
ual each man stands alone, complete in himself, and 
not sharing his personality with any other. And it 
is only of such, that in strict propriety, moral char- 
acteristics and actions and consequent relations 
can be predicated. The things of the moral world 
pertain always, and by virtue of their nature, to 
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souls—to men in their proper persons and distinct 
individualities. Merit and demerit, as found in 
characters and acts, begin and terminate in the in- 
dividual, and so do all the changes and modifications 
of the moral state or condition. Aggregate virtue 
and vice—public morality, sentiment, or opinion— 
are simply ideal generalizations of these things as 
they exist in the several individuals that make up 
the aggregate community or body of associated 
persons. 

On the other hand, it must be steadily borne in 
mind that the individualization of the members of 
the human family is not absolute or unqualified. The 
race of mankind has also its aggregate unity and 
self-hood. The Bible very largely treats of man, 
with a clear and steady assumption of the oneness 
of the human family. This isso, first of all, because 
of the original common character and conditions in 
which all men are found. All are of one stock—en- 
dowed with the same capabilities, governed by the 
same law, and judged by the same judgments. 
Thus the whole human race makes a closely-con- 
nected family of similar and intimately related per- 
sons. All its multiplied individuals are specifically 
of the same order, and may, therefore, be treated of 
together. 

But quite above and beyond all this, the Bible rec- 
ognizes a much more intimate unity of the race— 
that is, the solzdarity of humanity. Jan (indicat- 
ing by that term the entire race) is a unit, not 
simply by composition—the massing together of 
many segregated unities in a common category— 
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but further back and deeper down in the common 
and undivided natures of the whole, as ordered by 
the great Creator and Disposer of affairs; the unity 
of the race (derived from a common stock) has 
been preserved, though multiplied into millions of 
individualities. And it is of this aggregate MAN that 
the Bible treats, in the history of the race, and the 
doctrines of the gospel of salvation. And because 
of this solidarity of the race each individual is pro- 
jected into being with essentially the same moral 
character that is found in all the others, and under 
the same legal and judicial conditions. At first the 
whole race was comprised in two individuals, (per- 
_ haps, first of all in one,) and from these have been 
derived, by natural generation, (subdivisions of the 
parent stock, and without any further acts of crea- 
tion,) the millions of the human family. In Adam, 
as he came from the hands of the Creator, was com- 
prised, seminally, (and federally,) the whole race of 
mankind; and by the laws of heredity, embodied in 
his constitution, that which he was zz himself he 
was also for each individual of his posterity. In 
his physique was contained the form and fashion of 
their physical being; and in his moral estate, (so 
far as moral conditions may be transmitted,) the 
governing mold of their moral characters by which 
their legal and judicial relations must be deter- 
mined. 

The biblical record tells of the introduction of sin 
into the world by Adam’s disobedience, and shows 
how, by virtue of that act, he became permanently 
depraved in his moral nature. But in him, at that 
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moment, was present the aggregate man, afterward 
‘multiplied into the millions of individuals that make 
up the generations of mankind. This state of de- 
pravity was his abiding sin, and, as his offspring, 
each individual has inherited the common evil. 
This is only saying in other words, “ Adam begat a 
son zn his likeness and after his image ;” for as man 
made in the image of God was “‘ very good,” so the 
son of Adam, begotten of the image of the fallen 
and depraved transgressor, was himself fallen and 
depraved. The same thought is repeated by our 
Lord when he reminds a great teacher in Israel 
that “ that which is born of the flesh is flesh,” and 
also in another form by St. Paul when he tells us 
us that “ by the offense of one, [Adam,] judgment: 
came upon all men to condemnation.” And still 
more fully the same apostle presents the case in both 
its moral and its judicial aspects when he declares 
that “‘ By one man’s transgression sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.’ Now, 
whatever may be the whole import of the word 
death in that passage, (which may or may not include 
physical death,) it is declared to be the result of 
sin, and also to be universal, clearly showing the 
universality of the sin which entered into the world 
by Adam’s transgression. Sin is a universal fact 
among men ; and because of the universal prevalence 
of sin in the world the gospel, which is adapted to 
none but the fallen, comes to offer its grace to all. 
As a universal provision bringing pardon to the 
guilty, it “concludes all men under sin,’—guilty, 
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not by a legal fiction, but by recognizing a most 
fearful reality. As an emancipating power, bring- 
ing “‘ deliverance to~the captives,” it recognizes sin 
as a law in the depraved heart, enslaving the whole 
soul. Asa provision for the spiritual renovation of 
the fallen, and for raising them up into a new spir- 
itual life, it implies the prevalence of the death in 
sin of all men, and their need of a new life by the 
power of the Spirit. And in all this great work of 
redemption Christ is steadily kept before us as the 
“second Adam,” but with this remarkable point of 
contrast, that whereas ‘“ the first man, Adam, was 
made a living soul,’”—one having life in himself by 
the divine inbreathing,—“ the last Adam [Christ] 
was a quickening [life-giving] Spirit.” The first was 
alive, and possessed the power to transmit that life 
to his posterity, and when deprived of that life by 
reason of his transgression, then he could only be- 
get a spiritually-dead progeny. But Christ came 
not only Aving, but life-giving, to reverse the uni- 
versal curse, and to give life to the spiritually dead. 

The sin in which the word of God contemplates 
man—the race as a whole, and each member of the 
race—is primarily and essentially a state of the soul, 
a disordered condition of the moral nature, and a 
spirit of real ungodliness. It is true, indeed, that 
because in the Bible things are usually seen and 
considered in concrete forms, and not abstractly, 
sin is often brought into view as something abiding 
in overt actions. It is, indeed, an easy and alto- 
gether an allowable figure of speech that in ordi- 
nary language the sinful act should itself be called 
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sin. But it is obvious to the careful observer that 
there is, all through the Bible, a deeper and more 
spiritual meaning given to the word, and a less su- 
perficial nature of sin is detected in the human 
soul. 

The divine holiness is essentially of the nature 
of law. It every-where asserts itself, and demands 
of all finite beings endowed with spiritual natures 
conformity to its own nature. And any failure or 
want of such conformity to the spirit of the law of 
God, which is but the outgoing of the divine holi- 
ness in magisterial authority, is the very essence of 
sin. And because this want of conformity is found 
in “every man that is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam,” “ original or birth sin” is predicated of 
all men—which is really and simply an inborn and 
indwelling spirit of ungodliness, displaying itself in 
a steady proclivity of the soul to evil. It is a state 
of the soul “ far gone from original righteousness ” 
—the spiritual rectitude in which man was origin- 
ally made. By reason of this, all the impulses and 
active powers of the soul are perverted to the bad, 
and the man is “ of his own nature inclined to evil, 
and that continually.” 

The spiritual character of sin, as contradistin- 
guished from the merely formal and outward, is 
taught in every part of the Bible, and in the Old 
Testament no less really than in the gospels and 
apostolical epistles, though in these the spiritual 
element is more clearly displayed. In the more 
devotional utterances of the Psalms and of the 
prophets very much is found which evinces the 
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depths of their spiritual insight into the nature of 
the sin of the soul. It is something not to be taken 
away by outward observances, whether of a ritual- 
istic character or of self-correction; but an inward 
washing, the cleansing of the soul and the giving 
of a new heart, is most earnestly and pointedly de- 
manded. All this is most explicitly and emphatic- 
ally taught by our Lord, as where he declares that 
“out of the heart” (the moral and spiritual being) 
proceed all the multiplied forms of wickedness 
found among men; or in the requirement that the 
tree must be made good (in its nature) in order that 
it may bring forth good fruit. Both Christ and St. 
Paul describe man’s natural character, in respect to 
the essential holiness of the divine law, by the word 
“flesh,” [oapé,| which is steadily and strongly char- 
acterized as itself evil, and the perpetual source of 
all the evil tendencies of the soul. And while we 
interpret that term as wholly of the spiritual nature 
of man, as distinct from the animal or physical, we 
cannot fail to accept it as associated with the soul 
from the birth. It is this in man that “ wars against 
the Spirit,” lusts unto disobedience, is not subject 
to the law, is enmity against God. 

St. John is, beyond all others of the New Testa- 
ment writers, subjective in his conceptions and in 
his methods of presenting Christian doctrine, and 
especially so in respect to the doctrines of the spir- 
itual life—of holiness and of sin. He gives in his 
first epistle two remarkably clear, though concise, 
characterizations of sin. One of these makes it the 
same with “ unrighteousness,’ which is literally 
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only aterm of negation, but in this case a negative 
is equivalent to a positive-opposite. Righteousness 
is the spirit of eternal rectitude—essential truth and _ 
goodness—that distinguishes the law of God, and 
reveals to us by contrast the iniquity, falsehood, and 
essential badness of “all unrighteousness,” which 
is simply.a synonym for sez. Whatever in the do- 
main of the moral universe is not conformed to the 
pattern of God’s righteousness is of the nature of 
sin; and, conversely, all sin is whatever there is in 
the moral world that is not righteous. In the other 
statement of this case by the apostle we have one 
of the very few formulated philosophical proposi- 
tions found in the Bible; and in this the precise re- 
lation of sin to the divine law and the holiness of 
God are sharply determined. “Sin is the trans- 
gression of the law,” is the reading of our version, 
which, if properly understood, is a just and felicit- 
ous rendering of the original. The law is a line of 
unvarying rectitude, which sin in its very being 
“transgresses.” And yet the figurative idea of 
actively passing over a line—trans-gressing, going 
beyond—is not found in the original word, [avouia, ] 
which simply expresses being and character, but 
not action. Sin, as here characterized by this 
eminently spiritual apostle, is an indwelling spirit 
of illegality, of disloyalty toward God, a law in itself 
opposed to the divine law. 

In both these cases the terms employed in the 
original to characterize sin are negative in form, and 
yet it is plain that in both cases a real and positive 
sense is intended. But neither of them signifies 
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action, but, rather, permanent and abiding states 
of the soul. In the latter, as noticed above, two 
spiritual states are placed in contrast,—the one con- 
formed to the divine law, and one opposed; and 
this latter one is described as of the very essence 
of sin,—perpetually, instinctively, and, by the neces- 
sities of its being, striving against God. 

- Now, this evil principle has become the distinctive 
and dominant moral element in the human charac- 
ter, and by nature in each of the multiplied individ- 
uals of the race. The “ flesh,” the “natural man,” 
the “o/d man with his deeds, the spirit that rules 
in the children of disobedience,” are the various 
manifestations of the one common spirit of illegal- 
_ ity—every-where present wherever fallen humanity 
is found. It is inborn, and shows itself in the cer- 
tain tendencies of the infantile heart and will to 
active unrighteousness, which develop themselves 
in the progress of the mind. It precedes self-con- 
sciousness in its activities, so that at the incoming 
of the power to choose, and of consciously noticing 
the mind’s own processes, the evil nature is found 
actively regnant, and habits of sinning already 
shaped and intensified by evil practices. 

In its ordinary and not carefully exact use of 
terms, the Bible brings into view two essentially 
distinct, but closely related, forms of this great 
and terrible evil—phenomenally diverse, yet really 
the same as to the evil element itself,—the peccatum 
habituale, and the peccatum actuale—the prevailing 
evil habit or tendency of the inner life, and the 
outworkings of that life in deeds of wrong-doing. 
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But, since only the latter appears on the surface of 
affairs, and because the Bible treats chiefly of facts 
and phenomena and things in concrete forms, actual 
sins are usually the objects immediately intended in 
its use of the term szz, and its equivalents. And 
thus it has happened that some—either superficial 
thinkers, or those misled by false theories of spir- 
itual things, have confounded the outward and me 
chanical action with its prompting cause—making 
all sin actual, and the action itself the sin, and not 
simply, as really is the case, its manifestation. 

But though, for good and obvious reasons, the 
Bible usually speaks of sin—as it does of all other 
spiritual entities—as it appears in the affairs of life, 
yet a deeper and more spiritual view of the subject 
is not infrequently brought out and strongly as 
serted. In the Sermon on the Mount our Lord 
forced back the commandment to its deeper spir- 
itual intent, and showed that not the formal action, 
but the state and purpose of the heart, must be 
especially looked after. Even the sin of adultery, 
it was declared, might be perfected as to its spiritual 
and moral conditions “in the heart.” St. John 
renders a similar service when he stigmatizes hating 
one’s brother as the same with murder,—not out- 
wardly, surely, but in its moral character, and as it 
stands related to God’s law. Our imperfect judg- 
ments of men’s conduct, and of their characters 
must be formed chiefly from what we see of them. 
Only He who searches the hearts of men can know, 
except from their own actions, what is in their 
hearts; and, therefore, we are shut up to judge 
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of them by their conduct. To finite intelligences 
the tree can be known only by its fruit; but our 
knowledge does not make the tree either good or 
bad. We judge of men’s characters by their con- 
duct; but God, who searches the heart, and knows, 
independently of their outward actions, “ what is in 
man,’ “judges righteous judgment,” and infallibly 
correct, because it does not rest on appearances 
merely. 

And yet it should be always kept in mind, that 
overt acts of sinning tend fearfully toward the devel- 
opment and growth of sin in the soul. Not only are 
actual sins the outgrowth and fruits of indwelling 
sin,—the evil habitudes of the heart,—they also react 
upon that out of which they proceed; and while the 
branches stretch themselves above, the roots strike 
more deeply in the soil of the sinful heart. There 
is in all this process a regular succession in the 
stages by which moral evil passes to its last and 
fearful consummation. ‘ When lust [the evil pro- 
clivities of the moral nature] hath conceived, [be- 
come actively fruitful,] it bringeth forth [actual] sin; 
and sin, when it is finished, [matured in the soul, | 
bringeth forth death.” The certain and fatal ten- 
dency of the indwelling principle of evil, which leads 
to actual wrong-doings, is to complete itself and its 
work in death, spiritual and eternal. 

This evil tendency of the natural hearts of men 
is that which in theological language we designate 
original sin. The phrase is well chosen, for both of 
its terms are definite and indicate something real. 
It detects and indicates the depraved moral status 
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of the soul as really sin, and accordingly calls it by 
its own name. And since it is found among the 
original attributes of the souls of men “ engendered 
of the offspring of Adam,” it is eminently just and 
proper to speak of it as “original.” As to its extent 
and intensity, the Scriptures seem to indicate that it 
pervades the whole race, and possesses and governs 
the entire moral nature of each individual. It in- 
deed does not shut out the idea of the co-existence 
with this evil bias of the heart of something of real 
goodness, both of possibilities and of actual im- 
pulses toward the good; but all these are so over- 
borne by the more sturdy lusts of the fallen soul 
that they cannot assert themselves in the form of 
controlling activities. In respect to its extent and 
the degree of its dominance among the soul’s im- 
pulses and actions, therefore, this depravation seems 
to be complete, though there may still linger in the 
soul better sentiments and aspirations which inef- 
fectually protest against the reign of sinful lusts 
and unholy purposes, and call out from the depths 
for deliverance. Upon these better elements and 
potentialities of the soul the Holy Spirit operates 
with his quickening, persuading, and conquering 
power. ; 
And here begins and proceeds in the soul the 
conflict of the flesh and the Spirit so often pre- 
sented in the Bible. A schism is thus developed 
in the soul, which continues with varying successes 
and defeats, till at length the good or the evil pre- 
vails finally, and so the character and destiny of the 
soul are permanently determined, Just as far as 
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the conflict is chiefly that of the better elements of 
the unrenewed soul against the worse, the victory 
is always with the latter; for the carnal mind is a 
law compelling obedience to itself. 

At this point we are again brought face to face 
with the question of the freedom of the will. 
Strictly considered, this may seem ta be a question 
of philosophy rather than of theology; but theol- 
ogy itself embodies the highest and deepest prin- 
ciples of philosophy, and among these must be 
enumerated the facts and problems of the human 
will, To say that the will is free is only to utter a 
truism, since from the nature of the case it would 
_ be absurd to say any thing different. So far there 
is argument, but this only in the form of words. 
Freedom may be either simply relative and con- 
ditioned, or it may be real and absolute. Should 
an automaton be endowed with consciousness and 
affection it would seem to itself to act with entire 
freedom and from its own impulses; and yet, obvi- 
ously, all its movements are the result of forces in 
itself that act independently of its own volitions, and 
by a law above the dictates of its will. The im- 
pulse determines the choice, and not contrariwise. 
The human consciousness may recognize the free 
action of the will, but it can know nothing of the 
impelling causes which lie beyond the range of its 
observations, and which may effectually control all 
the volitions of the will. The freedom of the will, 
as attested by the mind’s cognizance of its own 
processes, may, therefore, be only formal, and, in 
fact, entirely necessitated. 
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But there is a higher and more absolute form of 
freedom of the WILL—at least ideally and specula- 
tively—the power of arbitrary self-determination to - 
any one of two or more alternative ways, sometimes 
called the power of contrary choice. Whether or 
not this power actually exists is a proposition that 
can never be proved (empyrically) either way. Its 
philosophical possibility cannot be either denied or 
affirmed, because the whole subject lies outside of 
the realm of human knowledge. The consczousness 
cognizes only the active and emotional states of the 
mind, while freedom is only a condition. It is, how- 
ever, certain that we are enjoined to do and not to 
do in a manner that seems to imply some kind of 
power in us over our conduct ; and yet, possibly, the 
command may itself constitute the impulse that se- 
cures its own fulfillment; or it may be, on the other 
hand, the method for demonstrating the perversity 
that effectually disobeys God. The most plausible 
argument in favor of man’s power of final self-deter- 
mination, especially in all matters involving right 
and wrong, is found in the facts of human responsi- 
bility. The divine judgment holds men responsible 
for their conduct, and we intuitively incline to think 
that responsibility can exist only where there is power 
to do or not to do, and, therefore, it would seem that 
men must have and use such a power of choosing or 
refusing. Without denying the force and fitness of 
this method of dealing with it, one may hesitate to 
accept it as meeting all the conditions of the case. 
The law by which responsibilities are determined in 
the divine government is not so certainly ascertained 
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that our notions of it may be accepted and safely 
built upon as a postulate for further argumentation. 
The whole subject of God’s dealings with men is 
much more a matter of fazth than of logical cer- 
tainty. If we believe that “‘ the Judge of the whole 
earth will do right,” we may rest content with that 
assurance; but if we fail at this point, the furthest 
reach of our reason will avail us but very little— 
certainly not enough to give us rest among the 
vicissitudes and disasters of life. After all, there- 
fore, this whole matter of the freedom of the w7//, 
as affecting our relations to the divine government 
over us, must be remanded to its place among the 
_ unsolved and insoluble mysteries of our present es- 
tate. Enough is certain, however, to tell us of our 
duties, and of the certainty that it shall be well with 
the righteous, (obedient,) and not so with the wicked, 
(disobedient.) 

But we have now to do not with an original and 
normally-conditioned order of things, but with hu- 
man nature in its lapsed and depraved estate. 
Doubtless in that state of “ original righteousness” 
in which man was created, but from which he is now 
“far gone,” he had full power to choose and to pur- 
sue the good and to eschew the evil. But szz has 
changed all this. His natural appetites and desires 
have become witzated and depraved, so that under 
their influence the man “ minds earthly things,” es- 
pecially, intensely, and almost absolutely exclusively ; 
and on account of the casting down, and the com- 
plete subordination of the better elements of the 
soul, the dominion of the depraved nature seems to 
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be complete. The balance between the good and 
bad tendeneies of the active powers is so largely 
and entirely on the side of the dad that there can 
be no hope for the success of the unaided, prostrated, 
and helpless good desires that may yet remain in the 
fallen soul. This is its “ bondage of corruption.” 

Or again: Since now the SELF, the e-zpsum, has 
become the sole and central object of the soul’s 
seekings instead of God, all the impulses of the soul, 
which in its normal state of “ original righteousness ” 
tends Godward, have become estranged from him. 
In the state of divine conformity all the man’s nat- 
ural powers and activities served God, so that 
“‘whether he ate or drank, or whatsoever he did, 
he did all to the glory of God.” But in his state of 
alienation from God and of supreme devotion to 
self, the natural powers have become se/ish, and the 
“Justs of the flesh war against the Spirit, and these 
are contrary the one to the other.’’ Only by such 
a revolution within the soul itself as shall bring it 
back from the dominion of the se/f to devout con- 
secration to God, can the natural powers of the soul 
be saved from the curse of slavery to sin. Self is 
the “strong man ” that keeps his house, [the soul ;] 
and none but a stronger One than se/f [the conquer- 
ing Spirit] can bind him and spoil his house. The 
deliverance of the soul from the dominion of in- 
dwelling sin is a work to be effectuated only by a 
power greater than that which rules in the enslaved 
nature. 

It is a little remarkable that the charge of holding 
to the idea of the natural freedom of the will should 
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have been brought against Methodism by the spe- 
cial advocates of the “doctrines of grace,’’ while 
that notion is explicitly repudiated in its brief for- 
mulary of doctrines. It is, perhaps, still more re- 
markable that even some Methodists have clung 
fondly to the same Pelagian or Socinian heresy. What 
words could be more explicit, or could more fully 
and clearly embody the terrible truth of man’s help- 
lessness through sin, than those found in our Zzghth 
Article? The condition of man, after the fall of 
Adam, is such that he CANNOT turn and prepare 
himself, by his own natural strength and works, to 
faith and calling upon God. This statement is suf- 
ficiently clear and explicit, and as the article is 
headed “ Of Free Will,” it can only mean that since 
the fall of Adam the human w// is not free to re- 
fuse the evil and to choose the good, except when 
emancipated by the power of a new life from the 
Holy Spirit ; and accordingly we have, in the latter 
part of the same article, an exposition and illustra- 
tion of the statement of the first part, ‘“ Wherefore 
we have NO POWER fo do good works, pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of God by Christ 
preventing us, [1] that we may have_a good will, and 
[2] working with us, when we have that good will.” 
Notice here, after repeating and emphasizing this 
declaration of the entire absence of power to do 
good by the natural powers of the soul, and the 
intimations of possible gracious interference, the 
completely gracious nature of the work is clearly 
brought into notice. First, the will itself must be 
set free “‘ by the grace of God in Christ,” that it may 
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choose the good, since till then it could not do so; 
and then, having so chosen, further gracious aids 
are needed that the chosen good may be effectually 
pursued. When the w7// has, by the emancipating 
power of the Holy Ghost, been brought over to the 
good, and the dominant powers of sin in the flesh 
cast down, then the quickened elements of goodness 
in the soul must be further strengthened to perform 
what the emancipated will now chooses, The sery- 
ice of God must, indeed, be a wzl/img service ; but 
it can be so rendered only as his Spirit shall work 
in us to wz// and ¢o do according to his good pleasure. 
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III, 


THE DOCTRINE OF CONDEMNATION. 


HE several articles of Christian doctrine to- 

gether constitute a symmetrical whole, and all 
these should be so interpreted and construed, that 
the parts may be mutually harmonious. This is 
especially the case in respect to those great theo- 
logical truths that relate directly to man in his rela- 
tions to the divine judgments. Here we detect, first 
of all, sz, which leads on to condemnation ; and over 
against this we hear of grace brought in through 
Christ, and providing a way by which man, the 
confessed sinner, may stand accepted in the sight 
of his just and holy Judge. The justification of 
sinners on the one side touches upon the fearful 
facts of sin and guilt, and on the other on the 
blessed revelations of the divine mercy in Christ, by 
and through which even the sinful and condemned 
ones may be justified before God and crowned with 
eternal life. Finding man in sin detects also his 
separation from God, his spiritual antagonism to 
God’s law, and his liability to the curse of death. 
And accordingly the Gospel is given to take away 
sin, and to effectuate a reconciliation between God 
and man, and so to save man from his sin, first by 
his justification before God, and, second, by the 
sanctification of the Spirit. 
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Before proceeding to inquire respecting the way 
by which the sinner may find grace, it may*be 
proper to look closely into the state and condition, 
both legally and morally, from which he is to be 
delivered. And here it is evident, first of all, that 
the declared character of the salvation of the gospel 
presumes the guilt of its intended subjects. As 
only the sick need the offices of the physician, so 
only the alienated need to be reconciled, and only 
the guilty to be delivered from condemnation. 
Much of the language of Scripture, and especially 
so when the subject of the salvation of sinners is 
considered, is forensic in its form and imagery. 
There is the recognized presence of a Judge pro- 
ceeding according to the forms of law, and of sub- 
jects holding ascertained relations to that law; and 
the result of the divine inquisition must depend 
upon the harmony or disharmony found to exist 
between the law and its subjects. Wherever there 
is essential harmony between the law and the sub- 
ject, the law itself justifies; where this is not found, 
but the opposite, the law condemns, and legal con- 
demnation implies the guilt of its subject as the 
necessary condition precedent. To be found out of 
harmony with God’s righteous law, which is God’s 
righteousness, is, therefore, to be guilty before God. 

Guilt is in itself a fact. How the subject be- 
comes guilty is a further point for inquiry; and 
since God and his law are unchangeable, the varied 
relations of the subject to the Judge and the law 
must depend upon changes in himself rather than 
in God. And since the divine holiness is itself the 
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essence of that righteousness whose active forms 
are at once law and judgment, whatever is not con- 
formed to that holiness is in violation of the law, 
and in the divine sight, judging rightly, it is szz, the 
certain, inevitable, and immediate occasion of guilt. 
If the characters of any of God’s moral creatures 
are not conformed to the pattern of his own holi- 
ness, that fact is open to his sight, and his judg- 
ment must determine accordingly. And so we are 
told that “all are under sin,’ and that all men have 
become (are judged) “guilty before God.” 

The doctrine of the universal depravity of the 
human race is abundantly taught in the Scriptures, 
-as it is also a patent fact in the world, and this in 
theological language is called orzginal sin. This de- 
praved condition of the soul St. Paul denominates 
“sin,” and following it out to its legal result, he calls 
that “guilt.” Outward or formal acts of wrong are 
the external symptoms of the deep-seated disease of 
the soul, the outworking of the evil intents of the 
inner man; and by these, because men cannot search 
the heart, they judge of their fellow men. But God 
searches the heart, and therefore his judgments are 
always in infinite righteousness. And because he 
detects this abounding iniquity among men he pro- 
poses to save only the guilty and helpless. 

It may be useful to pause at this point in order 
more fully to illustrate the subject in hand, for upon 
a just conception of the nature of sin will depend 
the estimate that must be placed on all the great 
doctrines of the Gospel. In terms of unusual defi- 
niteness and precision the Apostle John tells us 

£ 
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what sin is. He does not say that it consists in 
overt acts of wrong, nor of wrong determinations 
of the volitions, nor of evil desires and inclinations 
of the soul. These are, indeed, all of them sinful 
in their characters, and they are also the outwork- 
ings of that which lies back of them in the fallen 
soul. And of that unseen but ever potentially pres- 
ent property of depraved man he is speaking when he 
declares, not that sin in action transgresses the law, 
but that in itself, its essential being, szz zs the trans- 
gression of the law. The active sense of our English 
word “transgression” is not here to be accepted, for 
the original will not allow it; but it simply indicates 
a spirit of anarchy and of opposition to the rectoral 
holiness of the divine law. Essentially, sin is a con- 
dition of the soul, a regnant spirit of opposition to 
the divine holiness, and therefore it is spoken of in 
the singular number, and is contemplated simply as 
a form of spiritual being. Formally and phenome- 
nally it is multiform, and we designate it by terms 
of plurality. We speak of s¢zs when we mean only 
sinful acts or practices. But in God’s eyes this 
distinction between the actual and the essential is 
often not recognized, and especially so when the sin 
of the soul is spoken of, for the distinction is only 
apparent while the reality of sin is of the soul. An- 
other of St. John’s concise statements of this sub- 
ject is his declaration, AW unrighteousness ts sin, 
where the non-active form of sin is seen in the term 
employed to designate it. Sin is.not, indeed, a mere 
negation of rzghteousness,; it is its spiritual opposite, 
so that in all moral natures in which righteousness 
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does not predominate, there sin abounds and domi- 
nates the soul. And just along this line of thought 
comes in the declaration of St. Paul that “the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven against all unright- 
eousness of men.”’ And this revelation of wrath is 
itself the expression of the divine estimate of the 
evil deserts of unrighteousness, that is, the guilt of 
indwelling and abounding sin in the soul; and the 
measure of the guilt of sin must be learned from the 
nature of the law of which it is the transgression. 
Law is a term of the most comprehensive and 
expressive character. In its essential being it is all- 
pervading and every-where active. Thought cannot 
wander beyond its domain, and all things that exist 
or of which we can have any notion are its subjects. 
Nor is the Divine Being himself without law, for 
though his supremacy is absolute, yet is he a law to 
himself, and his own immutable perfections lead him 
forth not capriciously, but in certain and changeless 
ways of righteousness. But the precepts of this 
universal law, though always essentially the same, 
will be specifically differentiated by the varieties 
found in the character of its subjects. In the ma- 
terial world it is seen in the properties of matter. 
In merely animal nature it appears in the forms of 
the vital functions and irrational instincts. But with 
man, because of his moral nature, it appears as moral 
law. In all these cases, however, the primary notion 
of law must still be kept in view. It is always and 
every-where a rule of action or a mode of existence 
ordained by the Supreme Authority of the universe. 
In this last sense it is generally used in holy 
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Scripture, though even there its meaning is not 
always the same. It is comparatively infrequently 
used in its deepest and most abstract sense, because 
its subjects are not usually there treated abstractly. 
Sometimes it is applied to the law given on Sinai, 
and sometimes to the Levitical code. In some cases 
it is used as a name for the whole Bible, and some- 
times for only a part of it. With St. Paul the word 
has two principal meanings—first, the system of re- 
ligion given to the Israelites through Moses; and 
second, the eternal law of righteousness revealed in 
the moral and spiritual lessons of the Old and New 
Testaments, and applied directly to men’s charac- 
ters and conduct. as moral agents. The last evi- 
dently gives a much more correct and adequate ex- 
pression of the real character of the law than any 
other, and only by this do we come to any just ap- 
preciation of the divine government and judgments 
toward mankind. 

' But our purpose requires us to come directly to 
the subject in hand, and to determine what really is 
that law of human conduct and of divine judgment 
by which men are to be justified or condemned. 
Had it a beginning, or is it eternal? Is it a divine 
enactment, or an essential and immutable principle 
of righteousness? Is it a creation, or inseparable 
from the mind of God? To each of these questions 
an affirmative answer must be given to its second 
member. The law is eternal, immutable, uncreated. 
And as such it is ineffably and transcendently glo- 
rious, and as fearful as it is sublime. Language in 
its loftiest forms has sought to express its nature ; 
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but only to fail most conspicuously. It has been 
styled a transcript of the divine mind and a declar- 
ation of the will of God. And such, no doubt, it is 
as it comes within the range of human thought ; but 
a transcript is not the original, and a declaration is 
of the nature of a second-hand presentation. Hence 
we hear it said again that next to the eternal Son of 
God it is “the brightness of the Father’s glory and 
the express image of his person.” And even this 
shows us only the brightness of the glory that hides 
rather than displays the sacred substance. As it 
comes to us it is, indeed, “the form of God re- 
vealed,” the face of God disclosed to his creatures, 
the original ideas of truth and righteousness which 
were lodged from eternity in essential Godhead, but 
revealed to men through the incarnation of the eter- 
nal Logos. “It is supreme, unchangeable reason, 
the unalterable rectitude, the everlasting fitness of 
all things that are or ever were created.” In all this 
laboring of language to express thoughts too vast 
and too subtle for its grasp, along with its manifest 
failure, there is a shadowy intimation of the real and 
essential excellence that lies back of all these imper- 
fect images, and which gives to them all their value. 
Only in part can the keenest intellect or the loftiest 
imagination take hold of a theme so transcendently 
glorious. 

A misapprehension of this subject often arises 
from the mental process of distinguishing too broad- 
ly between the law of God and the divine person- 
ality, forming conceptions of them as cause and 
effect, legislator and enacted law. When it is said 
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that the law is the same with the will of God, there 
often lingers in the mind the sophism that God’s 
will is, like man’s, something originated, volitional, 
and conditioned, and not absolute and essentially 
unchangeable. We should rather consider the law 
of God as his w//, finding in this expression not an 
action or institute of divine power, but rather God’s — 
essential character and selfhood. The divine law, 
as seen and known among created beings, dwells in 
its fullness in the divine being and essence, as a 
stream abides originally in the fountain; and it 
flows out from its source spontaneously and by the 
necessities of his nature, and, therefore, it possesses 
his own character and attributes. Since the will, as 
to its essential being, cannot be separated from the 
personality of which it is predicated, whatever dis- 
tinguishes or inheres in essential Godhead must also 
pertain to the law of God. This thought, kept 
steadily in mind, and properly affecting all our con- 
ceptions, will aid in our speculations upon this sa- 
cred and sublime subject. 

The central and eminently distinctive attribute 
of God is HOLINESS; and therefore the law, as the 
eternal efflux of uncreated goodness, is itself alto- 
gether holy. And here it must be noticed that 
God’s holiness is not simply a negative estate, @ szn- 
lessness, but it is in its own nature positively and in- 
tensely opposed to whatever is unlike itself. In its 
essential being the divine law is forever and with 
infinite forcefulness opposed to szz. It is especially 
this supreme ethical property that gives to it and to 
all related subjects their incomparable sacredness, 
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and which also fixes and demonstrates the ineffable 
vileness and ill-desert of sin. The most fearful 
declarations respecting the divine judgments derive 
their force much less from considerations of God’s 
power and authority over us than from the exhibi- 
tions of his holiness. The highest motives to right 
living and being are drawn from the fact of the di- 
vine holiness; and the most fearful denunciations 
against sin, and against those in whom sin inheres, 
are based upon considerations of the ethical recti- 
tude of the divine Law-giver, who is of “ purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity,” and in the face of sin “a 
consuming fire.” The “ wrath of God ” is not a pas- 
_sion of resentment, but an eternal, unalterable, and 
infinitely righteous antagonism against all unright- 
eousness. His vengeance, however certain or fear- 
ful, is not the venting of pent-up fury, but the steady 
and unvarying processes of infinite righteousness 
against the enemies and opposers of the law of es- 
sential holiness. It is because God is holy that szn- 
ners cannot stand in his presence, The wrath of 
God is the natural and necessary attitude of his eth- 
ical being toward whatever is of the contrary char- 
acter, and the execution of his vengeance against 
the evil and the unjust, against ‘“‘ whosoever loveth 
and maketh a lie,” is but the outgoing of his holi- 
ness in administrative and rectoral righteousness. 
Viewed in another aspect, the recognition of the 
divine essence as itself the substance and source of 
the law detects in it the most sacred and immeas- 
urable authority. Contemplating the divine person 
as the “ Blessed and only Potentate—King of kings, 
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and Lord of lords,” we may the better apprehend 
and appreciate the rightful authority and the sacred- 
ness of all hiscommandments. And here, as nowhere 
else, we may form a proximately adequate estimate 
of the turpitude of sin. The wrong and guilt of 
transgression are measured, not by the measure of 
the offender, but by the character of the authority that 
itimpugns. Offenses that may be identical with each 
other in all their formal conditions, on the side of the 
culprit, are greater or less according to the sacred- 
ness of the authority of which the violated law was 
the expression. The essential criminality of sin (avo- 
pia—transgression of the law) in kind and degree 
is determined by its relation to the law of God. 

It is a remarkable fact in the philosophy of lan- 
guage that the word szz, by which offenses against the 
divine law are uniformly designated, is seldom or 
never used to designate any other kind of offense. 
The incomparable fullness and intensity of wrong 
and turpitude in this supreme transgression has 
seemed to demand a specific and exclusive term to 
designate it. If, then, the extent of the criminality 
of sin against God is to be estimated by the sacred- 
ness of his person and the authority of his command- 
ments, what words can describe its fearfulness, or 
who can estimate the weight of the curse that the 
divine equity must mete out against it? The Su- 
preme Majesty of heaven is insulted; the rectoral 
authority of the Ruler of the universe is contemned; 
the proprietary rights of the Creator are invaded ; 
the loving-kindness of the “ Father of mercies” is 
despised, and the holiness of the divine Person is set 
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at naught and opposed by the corrupt lusts and the 
ungodly passions of depraved creatures. Such is 
sin, as disclosed phenomenally ; but its essence lies 
deeper in the soul, where it subsists and dominates 
the whole man, as a spirit of anarchy, of selfishness, 
of rebellion against God, and of spiritual wicked- 
ness. In itself, sin is the reverse of divine law, to 
which it stands opposed, and of which it is the 
transgression. 

This view of the subject shows very clearly and 
forcibly the zmmutability of the law, of which sin is 
the transgression, as something real and essential, 
and not dependent upon any possible conditions. 
It is not the whole truth to say of the Almighty 
that he “changes not;” but it must also be seen 
and confessed that because of the absoluteness of 
his perfections he cannot change. If he is thus per- 
fect, any conceivable change must be in the direc- 
tion of imperfection; and if this could be conceived 
of as at all possible, then any degree of self-degra- 
dation would be possible, and so the Almighty 
Creator might at length become less than the mean- 
est of his creatures—a supposition at once absurd 
and impious. And of course the changelessness of 
the Godhead necessarily implies the perpetual con- 
stancy of the law. Its spirit and its precepts, its 
blessings and its curses, must abide forever. If the 
divine holiness at the beginning of the career of our 
race inhibited sin and denounced the curse against 
transgression, the same holiness must forever main- 
tain that inhibition and that curse. If once its lan- 
guage was, “Cursed is every one that continueth 
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not in all things that are written in the book of the 
law to do them,” the same fearful denunciation 
must be prolonged down through the cycles of the 
coming ages of the Almighty. If that divine holi- 
ness decreed at the beginning that “the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die,” its voice, which cannot change, 
must still proclaim the fearful truth that “the 
wages of sin is death.” Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but “the word of the Lord endureth 
forever.” 

Man’s conception of the nature of the divine law, 
and of the judgments proceeding from it, be- 
comes defective by not properly considering its 
unity. They, indeed, recognize in it the unity of har- 
mony, confessing that there are no contradictions 
among its parts, and that all its precepts are alike 
just and good; and in this sense they contemplate 
the law of God asa unit, not in itself, however, but 
in the agreement of its parts. But this view of the 
subject is both defective and mischievous. Within 
the sphere of finite conditions and duties the pre- 
cepts of the law must necessarily be many and mul- 
tiform ; but all of these are but the expressions of 
the same eternal principle. The wrong of disobedi- 
ence to the law’s precepts, in any case, is detected 
and measured by that essential principle of right- 
eousness which abides forever in the divine mind, 
and which finds expression in all of God’s command- 
ments. And accordingly no one can be at oncea 
keeper of the law and a transgressor. Before the 
law there are only two well-ascertained and clearly- 
distinguished classes—they who have fulfilled its 
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requirements and are justified by it, and they who 
have transgressed and so have entered into condem- 
nation. The declaration of the Apostle James, that 
“Whosoever shall keep the whole law, yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all,” though sometimes 
accounted a hard saying, is, however, only a truism 
—a necessary and direct deduction from the fact 
of the unity of the law; and because no degree of 
partial obedience and the keeping its precepts in 
greater or less, though not in absolute, complete- 
ness, can avail for justification. Only the sinless can. 
meet its requirements and receive its approval. 

Such, then, are some of the properties and char- 
acteristics of the law of God, respecting which, how- 
ever, it must still be confessed that “ we know 
[only] in part;” for doubtless beyond our utmost 
reach of thought there are depths of wisdom and 
power that hide forever in the abyss of the eternal 
mind. And yet in the revelations made to us we 
are enabled to detect and apprehend it—holy, even 
as God is holy; as sacred in its right and authority 
as is the person of the Godhead; as immutable as 
the throne of the Most High; a simple and sublime 
unity, for God is one. And yet, respecting that 
law, with all its greatness and glory revealed in his 
own deep spiritual consciousness, the Apostle Paul 
declares that it is wholly inadequate to save any 
one of the human race—being “ weak through the 
flesh.” 

By making, not God, but man the object of our 
inquiries and speculations, we shall be led to an in- 
telligent apprehension of his relations to the divine 
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judgments. Since the law of which we speak is 
universal and all-pervading, its authority rests upon 
all beings, and upon each class or kind according to 
its nature; and in virtue of his moral nature—his 
rational soul—man becomes a subject of God’s 
moral law, as a test of his character and a rule for 
his conduct. Nor are we called to presume that it 
was by a distinct and special volition of the Creator 
that man was made a subject of moral law, but 
rather, in the act of creating him “in the image of 
God,” the Creator subjected him to that law. A 
new world created within the sphere of the rays of 
the sun would necessarily receive its light; and so 
the creation of man in the character then given to 
him subjected him to the authcrity of the moral 
law. It is man’s essential nature, and not its acci- 
dents nor incidental conditions, that obliges him; 
his creation as “a living soul,” and not any special 
enactment, covenant, or decree, makes it incumbent 
upon him to render to God the things required of 
him. 

At first the law approved him, and pronounced 
him very good, not, however, for any thing he had 
done, but for what he was—a pure spirit made in 
“the image of God.”’ And in the same manner the 
law judges us still, for we are approved or con- 
demned according to what we are as God sees us. 
To each other, indeed, our actions are the best in- 
cication of what we are in our interior characters, 
and we judge accordingly; but God looks directly 
into the heart and judges righteous judgment. 
Every soul is possessed of moral character, with the 
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possibilities of obedience and disobedience, con- 
formity or non-conformity to the divine pattern; 
and, therefore, the whole human race is judged by 
the law, as holy or unholy, just or unjust, and they 
are accordingly justified or condemned. Because 
“the eyes of the Lord are in all the earth, beholding 
the evil and the good,” and “all things are plain 
and open to Him with whom we have to do,” there- 
fore are all men judged righteously—and they must 
stand or fall in the judgment according to the re- 
sults of the divine scrutiny. 

The approval or condemnation of each man, in 
his own proper person, must be determined by his 
own conduct and character, as tested by the de- 
mands of the law. Do these answer to its exalted 
and far-reaching claims? Is man pure in heart and 
blameless in life? Are all things in his moral nature 
conformed to the divine pattern, and such that, duly 
admeasured, they must be pronounced very good? 
Such was man when at first he appeared a subject 
of the morallaw. His perfect heart answered to its 
perfect model, and his conduct corresponded to his 
character. But this was only for a season. Man, 
made to serve and enjoy God, and created with the 
requisite capabilities, by the abuse of his moral 
powers departed from the commandment,—became 
transgressor, and a subject of sin, and so he came 
into condemnation; and from him, as the fountain 
of the race, the curse has gone forth, and all man- 
kind are involved in the moral and judicial ruin that 
it entails. The seeds of sin are found in the moral 
nature of each individual, which are naturally and 
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necessarily developed into inward and outward 
wickedness. He is “shapen in iniquity,” and 
therefore, his inmost nature is not conformed- to 
the divine law, but develops from itself by natural 
growth both spiritual and actual sins. And because 
each man in his own character and life had thus 
become sinful, it was said on a certain notable 
occasion, when the divine scrutiny was made in 
form, that “all flesh had corrupted its way in the 
earthen 

In the third chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, the inspired writer makes something like an 
inspection and survey of the human race, in respect 
to its relations to God’s eternal righteousness, and 
has there set down the field-notes of that survey. 
They run in this wise: 


“ There is none righteous, no, not one. 

There is none that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after 
God. 

-They are all gone out of the way, they are together become un- 
profitable ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 

Their lips are an open sepulcher; with their tongues they have 

used deceit ; the poison of asps is under their lips. 

Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. 

Their feet are swift to shed blood. 

Destruction and misery are in their ways ; 

And the way of peace have they not known ; 

There is no fear of God before their eyes.” 


The conclusion to which the apostle comes, after 
presenting this fearful indictment—of the truthful- 
ness of which there can be no doubt—is certainly 
the only one possible. . In respect to the guilty sub- 
jects it declares: “Every mouth must be stopped, 
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and all the world must become [must be adjudged] 
guilty before God,;’’ and in respect to the divine 
judgment it pronounces, “ Therefore, by the deeds 
of the law shall no flesh [no one of the human race] 
be justified before God, for dy the law is the knowl. 
edge of sin.” Applied to men’s characters and lives, 
in every possible case, the law detects sin and pro- 
nounces condemnation. 

Though all this is especially and eminently matter 
of divine revelation, given through the written 
Word, yet it is not there only that it is found, but 
rather it is a felt and recognized presence in all the 
history of human thought; and in the Bible itself it 
is taught incidentally as fully and forcibly as in its 
direct doctrinal utterances. “The earliest murder 
trial on record displays very clearly the doctrines of 
conscious guilt and of certain retribution. The 
brother’s blood, then as always since, cried for ven- 
geance, and the cry was heard, and the guilty one, 
self-condemned, bore the stigma of his wrong-doing, 
fearing in every man an avenger of his crime. The 
mythological Nemesis—lame, yet winged, and bear- 
ing a spear, following with tireless diligence and 
infallible directness in the tracks of the guilty ones 
—is much more than a fiction or a legend. It is 
rather an embodiment of the soul’s intuition of retri- 
bution, which may seem to linger, and yet can fly 
upon its victim when required, and which ever bears 
the sword of the avenger. The Greek tragedy—the 
grandest production of dramatic genius—is less a 
creation than a transcript from the common con- 
sciousness of guilt among men, and of the certainty 
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of retribution. The story of Cesar’s ghost pursuing 
his chief assassin, and that of Banquo at the feast 
of his murderers—the ineffaceable blood-marks on 
the hands of Lady Macbeth, and Judas hanging 
himself, all come within the same category; all 
recognize the same abiding truth of conscious guilt 
and dread of its results. The hero of the tale of 
“Flodden Field,” though he had dared to hurl defi- 
ance at ‘‘the Douglas in his hall,” and even in death 
shouted “ victory,” and cheered his chieftains to the 
final onset, yet quailed and shuddered when he saw 
in the woman that bent over him to staunch his 
bleeding wounds the victim of his own baseness; 
and with mingled horror and remorse, he cried out 
against his own faint-heartedness— 
“Curse on that fierce marauder’s dart, 


And doubly curse my failing brand, 
A guilty heart makes feeble hand.” 


But, some may ask, Does not this holy and glori- 
ous law in some way contemplate and make provis- 
ion for the restoration of the fallen, and the rescue 
of the guilty from the curse of sin? It is, indeed, 
infinitely powerful, but all its strength moves the 
other way. It is strong to condemn and to destroy 
the sinful, but absolutely without strength to save 
them. It stands unchangeably the same, to com- 
mend and bless the righteous, and to mete out just 
punishment against the transgressors. Its course is 
steadily onward, along the lines of eternal righteous- 
ness and judgment, and it can neither be stayed nor 
turned aside in its progress, for it is “the eternal 
efflux of the divine decrees,” which make no pro- 
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visions by which the guilty may escape the just 
recompense of reward. 

But, again, it may be asked, whether since the 
law is the substance and the expression of God's 
unutterable greatness, by which he works all things 
according to the counsels of his own will, there is 
not among the boundless resources of infinite good- 
ness some way of escape for the sinner—some 
method by which “a man may be just with God?” 
May he not come with an offering—the blood of 
hecatombs of victims, or bringing his first-born for 
his transgression; the fruit of his body for the sin 
of his soul? All this has been abundantly answered; 
sacrifices are without value, and future obedience, 
could it be rendered, could not compensate for 
the past, nor take away the stain of sin from the 
conscience. 

In proportion as the light of the Holy Spirit 
reveals to the spirit in man at once the divine law 
with its strength and its all-consuming holiness, and 
the soul’s own sinfulness and guilt, does he be- 
come his own judge—and his awakened conscience 
most fearfully condemns him. He may, indeed, 
come to hate his sin, and earnestly desire to escape 
from its enthralling power, but his struggles to 
escape from it all the more clearly and painfully 
disclose his own helplessness, and the force of the 
law of sin that now dominates his whole spiritual] 
being. In such a case the spontaneous groaning of 
the soul is heard voicing only its deep despair, “‘ Oh, 
wretched man that Iam!” Despair alone remains, 


fearful and unmitigated, for God himself is against 
5) 
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the sinner, and all the glorious perfections of the 
divine character unite to pronounce his doom. 

This murky cloud of sin and guilt covered our 
sin-cursed world when, on the evening of the day 
of the first transgression, offended Divinity first con- 
fronted sinful man; and then and there was given 
that first ray from the ‘Sun of righteousness,” 
which, shedding its dim but cheering light down 
through the coming ages of sin and death, penciled 
upon its dark front the faint outlines of the bow of 
promise. Plagues deeper and darker than those let 
out from the fabled box of Pandora were scattered 
over the earth; but there was hope, nevertheless. 
And that dark cloud remained, through all the ages 
of the world’s expectation; but the light that gave 
hope remained also, and steadily increased its radi- 
ance, as seers and sages, and priests and scribes, re- 
ceived and appreciated the promises of the great 
salvation—which all desired but none could clearly 
apprehend. But the same light that with increasing 
brightness painted the sign of hope in the heavens, 
also disclosed the blackness of the clouds upon 
which it was drawn, and from which were sent forth 
the lightnings and thunders of Sinai. And so it 
has ever been that the way of salvation most fully 
displays the depth of the ruin which sin has wrought 
upon the soul and in the world. The promises and 
provisions through which salvation is revealed and 
made effective for the guilty and ruined race of 
Adam, all recognize the greatness of that ruin, the 
turpitude of the guilt, and the utter hopelessness 
of the condition in which mankind were found. As 
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subjects of the holy, eternal, and immutable law of 
essential righteousness, man stands a self-confessed 
offender, and that law is without strength to save 
him. But in that darkest hour, when the creation 
waited in mingled fear and hope, the voice of the 
angel at Bethlehem resolved the great secret. “ For 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, [not adapted to save the guilty, | 
God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, [by a veritable incarnation, | and for a sin-offer- 
ing, [making atonement for sinners,] condemned 
sin in the flesh,” and so brought in the righteous- 
ness of the Gospel. 
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IV: 


REDEMPTION BY PRICE. 


“7T-HE Gospel begins and proceeds with the as- 

sumption that the objects of its intended favors 
are, until it come to them, in a condition of com- 
plete and hopeless ruin, through s1N—which also 
determines their relation to the divine law and 
judgments. Three things are especially indicated 
in mankind as related to God, that must be taken 
into the account in estimating the conditions of the 
case: the sinfulness of their character—“ ungodly,” 
(Rom. v, 6,) their positive antagonism to the divine 
authority—‘“‘ enemies,”’ (Rom. v, 10,) and their utter 
inability to save themselves from this state of ruin 
—‘‘without strength.” The relations that arise 
directly out of these facts are those of a mutual 
antagonism between man and God; ‘the carnal 
[natural] mind is enmity against God,” (Rom. viii, 7,) 
and “God is angry with the wicked every day.” 
Psa. vii, 11. The separation of the parties was 
complete; and on man’s part nothing could be done 
to change the condition. The sin that separated 
man from God was a law in all his members— 
powers of the soul—turning his affections away from 
God and his holiness, and dominating his will, so as 
to effectually estrange him. And while man was 
thus entirely powerless as to his own rescuc, the 
holiness—the rectoral righteousness, and the immu- 
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tability of God seemed to forbid the hope that any 
relief could come from him. He certainly could 
not deny himself, nor save the sinner in violation 
of his own righteousness. The law, as at first given 
to man, was holy, and, because it was so, it de- 
nounced death as the penal result of transgression. 
It was the same after the transgression had actually 
occurred; and, therefore, the law, now broken, must 
demand its penalty. How, then, can the guilty 
ones escape? 

The position sometimes taken, that because of 
his almightiness and the absoluteness of his sov- 
ereignty the divine Being might, in the exercise of 
his proper prerogative, forgive the guilty, seems not 
to be grounded in either Scripture or reason. No- 
where is such a view of the subject to be found in 
all the Bible; but very much of quite an opposite 
character. This is a work which “the /ew cannot 
do,” (and the /aw here named is the same with the 
divine Mind,) because for that purpose it is “weak’”’ 
[inadapted] on account of man’s condition of sin 
and guilt. Only finite and imperfect governments, 
which use but a partial justice, and which must 
make allowance for their own imperfections, can use 
the right to pardon by prerogative. 

The Gospel method of salvation must, therefore, 
be accepted as in the fullest sense wuzgue, and quite 
outside of the range of human thought, a mystery 
“which none of the princes of this world know.” 
How profoundly this idea of the unsearchableness 
of the source, and divine rationale of the atone- 
ment, may be seen in such expressions as St. Paul’s 
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declaration: “Great is the mystery of godliness;” 
and St. Peter’s, that ‘these things the angels desire 
to look into,” with the evident implication that the 
subject was beyond even angelical understanding. It 
comes to us simply as a revelation as to both the 
fact and its theory, and we accept it on the author- 
ity of God’s word; and only so far as that word un- 
folds to us its “‘ philosophy,” are we at liberty to have 
any opinion in respect to the plan of salvation, 
“through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 
Here we would wait in the deepest humility, and in 
entire docility we would sit at the feet of the Great 
Teacher, that he may make known in us the riches 
of his saving mercies. 

Holy Scripture informs us that the redemption 
of our race by Jesus Christ originated in the Fa- 
ther’s love toward us: ‘‘God so loved the worid 
that he gave his only-begotten Son,” that men 
might be saved. This divine love to man, it must 
be noticed, was the primary motive and influence, 
tending toward the salvation of the world. It was 
manifested and became effective while as yet the 
world was “lying in the wickéd one,” depraved, 
wicked, guilty, neither disposed nor able to seek 
after God. It was not only spontaneous, in that it 
was not elicited by any worthiness in its object; but 
it was self-active and aggressive, going forth to seek 
and to save them that were lost. And therefore it 
appears very clearly, that in the inception of the 
Gospel, with all its gracious designs, man, the ob- 
ject of its untold bounties, had nothing to do, as in- 
deed he had no part in all the great work of his own 
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redemption by the price of the precious blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The divine wisdom alone 
devised the plan which the divine mercy impelled 
and the divine power executed. 

It is certainly not a far-fetched inference to de- 
tect in this great transaction the presence of the 
persons of the adorable Trinity, though co-operat- 
ing in perfect harmony, yet acting in severalty. 
The Father’s love and sovereign will stands fore- 
most, because he loved our race; in all our defile- 
ment and rebellion against him he devised and de- 
creed a way of rescue for us. The Son also shares 
the Father’s love for us; and he also rejoices to do 
the will of the Father, although its execution re- 
quired of him an untold sacrifice and devotion. 
_ Here, as perhaps nowhere else in the whole Bible, 
we are brought to see the first and second persons 
of the Godhead standing face to face, and covenant- 
ing together for the salvation of the world. The 
Father proclaims the decree, which embraced the 
humiliation, the labors, and the sacrifice of the Son, 
but also promises him a redeemed world for his in- 
heritance, and a kingdom that shall endure forever, 
with the ineffable glories and recompenses of the 
redeemed Church, and also pledges the forces of 
Almighty Godhead for the accomplishment of the 
work of conquest. The Son responds with filial 
love and with divine philanthropy: “Lo! I come to 
do thy will, O God.” And in all this infinitely glorious 
transaction the Holy Spirit is an active party, for 
to him was given the task of effecting this wonder- 
ful work. 
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It seems also to be according to the divine wis- 
dom and grace that the redemption of our race 
should be accomplished, not only within the race, 
but also by one of its members. It may not be af- 
firmed that God’s wisdom and power were shut up 
to asingle method in bringing in salvation; but hu- 
man thought can devise no other, and only this one 
is revealed to us in God’s word. The prophecies 
respecting Christ and his salvation point directly 
and forcibly to his incorporation into the human 
family for the accomplishment of his great work. 
He was to be “the seed of the woman,” the heir of 
Abraham and of David, “the son of man,” as well 
as Immanuel, “God manifest in the flesh.” The in- 
carnation of the eternal Logos brings the divine and 
the human not only into very close fellowship, but 
into personal union, in the person of Christ. He 
was much more than a manifestation of all the di- 
vine excellences in a human form; more than God- 
head dwelling in a human body and speaking to us 
through man’s physical organism. He was at once 
divine in all the perfections and essential being of 
divinity, and human, with the completeness of hu- 
man character and personality. He was more than 
a prophet with the highest possible inspiration, for 
his words and his doctrines were his own, the things 
which he had with the Father. And yet he was as 
truly man with man as he was “God with God.” 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us”’ 
—was of us in the reality of a completed manhood. 
In him were conjoined in one person the Eternal 
Son, second person of the adorable Trinity, who 
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was with the Father before the world was, and a 
man of the race of Adam, complete in all things 
necessary to perfected manhood. 

In his relations to the human race he was also 
much more than a private man and member of the 
body. That race, with its myriads of individuals, 
is itself an aggregate unit,and in some very important 
particulars must be so considered and treated. Adam 
was at first the common head and representative of 
the race, so that in him all his descendants suffered 
infinite loss by reason of his disobedience. By his 
transgression sin entered into the world, and 
(spiritual) death followed, and from him has passed 
out upon all men, who by their natural and federal 
relations to him became participants of the evils so 
brought in. Christ was also, by divine appointment, 
made the federal head of the race, and so he was 
at once personally a man, but also and eminently 
he was officially MAN, as standing for the common 
head of the race. For this cause he is styled by 
St. Paul the second man, and the ‘ second Adam.” 
““God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law.” He was the divine and pre-exist- 
ing Word of God, whom the Father sent, on his 
mission of grace, into our world. He came a man 
among men, through his birth of a woman; and 
coming in human character he was a subject of the 
law ; and as God’s apostle, he stood forth the head 
of the race, to respond to all that the law might 
demand. It was thus that ‘the Lord laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.” Contemplating man asa 
debtor, entirely unable to pay what he owed, Christ 
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became his surety. Viewing him as guilty, and sub- 
ject to the law’s penalty, Christ submitted to be 
“ bruised for our iniquity,” that “by his stripes” we 
might be healed. Knowing our frame, that we are 
but dust, he provides for us abundant grace and 
spiritual consolation. All this was contemplated 
and arranged for in the incarnation of the divine 
Son, and his appointment, by the decree of the Fa- 
ther, that he should be constituted the head of the 
race, as Adam was; and that through him the curse 
incurred through Adam might be reversed, that the 
guilt of sin should be expiated by his death, and 
life from the death of sin might be brought in by 
the power of the Holy Ghost. 

The idea of debt through sin, on man’s part, is 
certainly present in the biblical presentation of the 
subject,—but some have so construed this idea as 
to make the atonement of Christ appear as little 
more than a commercial transaction, while on the 
other hand some have hesitated to accept at all the 
commercial element. Every reader of the New 
Testament knows that the word debt, and its cog- 
nates, occur very frequently as indicative of the con- 
dition into which men are brought before God by 
sin. And so the word “redemption,” which perhaps 
better than any other expresses the whole of the 
work of Christ done for man, is, in its form and 
original sense, a purely commercial term. And be- 
cause the legal result of sin is thus considered under 
the notion of a debt, the atonement wrought by 
Christ appears as a payment,—a pecuniary ransom- 
price. The claim against man before the divine 
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judgment-seat, on account of his sin, was accepted 
by the incarnate Son of God; and whatever was the 
payment demanded, he rendered it in his own per- 
son and as man’s surety. This view of the case 
gives force and pertinency to the language of Script- 
ure, in which (as in the Lord’s Prayer) debts and 
sins are used as convertible terms. 

But the notion of debt does not express the whole 
of the legal and judicial relations of sin. It is also 
guilt. Its subject—the sinner—is adjudged to be 
an offender against the law,—an enemy to the Sove- 
reign,—and in spirit opposed to the spirit of holi- 
ness. And since the divine law is, in its very nature, 
_ vindicatory, it goes forth to execute wrath, in the 
form of penal inflictions, upon the ungodly. And 
this was the attitude of the law toward man when 
Christ was made under the law, and as the head 
of human kind received and exhausted its curse in 
his own person. By the act and the conditions of 
the incarnation he assumed the /ega/ (not the moral) 
status of the race, and in an important sense, (but 
not implying any sin in him, nor personal ill-desert,) 
he became, as to his relations to the law, subject 
to punishment—which is simply a euphemism for 
guilty—all of which is embodied in the words of 
the prophet, “ The Lord hath laid on him the in- 
iquity of us all.” Christ Jesus, as the Lamb of God, 
takes “away the sin of the world,” by answering in 
his own person to the penal demands of divine jus- 
tice against man, for whom he acted and suffered. 

Respecting the nature and the extent—the quali- 
ty and the quantity—of Christ's sufferings, quite too 
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much has been positively affirmed and denied on 
either side, since from the nature of the subject it 
—is beyond the reach of our thoughts; and because 
of its awful sacredness it should be approached 
with only the most profound reverence. The whole 
subject of atonement by Christ is of the nature of a 
mystery, and we can know nothing concerning it 
except as we are taught by the words of revelation. 
Here we learn many valuable and consolatory truths; 
but very much remains to be accepted simply by 
faith, and speculations and theorizings are, in such 
a case, especially out of place. Some things that 
are expressly declared, or revealed as fact, help to 
shape our convictions and to give form to our con- 
ceptions of the methods of salvation. These we 
should carefully and devoutly consider, that we may 
know whatever has been delivered to us respecting 
these stupendous transactions in which are involved 
the highest interests of our souls. And here our 
inquiries should cease. i 
In considering Christ’s work, whether of action 
or of suffering, we must take into the account his 
whole complex character and person. While, there- 
fore, his humanity rendered him susceptible to pain 
and sorrow, because of his divinity there was an in- 
estimable value in his sufferings. Just how great 
that was, or what was its proportion to the pos- 
sible and prospective suffering of those whom he 
redeemed, are questions that we do not propose to 
consider,—for in such a subject mathematics are 
entirely out of place. But this we may say with all 
humility and reverence, that however high and holy 
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was the law under whose curses the human family 
lay bleeding, his own person was equally sacred. 
However deep and dark was the guilt in which 
sin had involved us, he himself could measure its 
depth and exhaust its power, He is, therefore, able 
to save, 

There is, also, very clear and impressive evidence 
that our Lord’s directly mediatorial work devolved 
on him the necessity to submit to most severe suf- 
ferings. The very act of incarnation, on account 
of the condition in which humanity lay when he 
assumed it, was an incalculable descent from the 
throne of his glory. Hence it is said that he ‘‘emp- 
tied himself,’—was ‘made of a woman,’”—“ becaine 
poor,’ — appeared “without form or comeliness.” 
Such were the necessary conditions of incarnation; 
but his was especially painful and humiliating. His 
place among men was with the lowly,—he himself 
lived and labored as a poor man. He came among 
his own people at a time of the deepest depression 
of both the nation and the Church,—and as a pious 
Israelite his soul was often and deeply afflicted for 
the desolation of Zion,—both in its spiritual and 
political estate. 

Of his directly mediatorial sufferings we know 
only what we are directly told, or what we see in 
the facts of his life and death. And here, in mercy, 
the veil is spread over the scenes and events that 
evidently took place within the inner sanctuary— 
the holy of holies—where God alone is seen. There 
are seen at various points in Christ’s history, and 
especially as it neared its tragic end, indications of 
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the presence of a sorrow of great darkness resting 
upon his soul, for which there was no obvious 
cause in his circumstances. Five times this terrible 
agony caused him to cry out in the bitterness of 
his soul,—in Perea,—at Bethany,—in the temple, 
on the occasion of the coming of the Grecians,—in 
Gethsemane,—and on the cross,—in each and all 
of which the pain endured was manifestly not the 
result of external conditions and circumstances. It 
seems better—more fitting and more in accordance 
with the words of Scripture—therefore, to view all 
these as God’s own work,—“ bruising him,” “ put- 
ting him to grief,” and laying ‘‘on him the iniquity 
of us all.” 

Nothing is more evident in our Lord’s history 
than his ever-growing apprehension, during his life- 
time upon earth, of the sufferings that awaited him. 
It was to his prophetic vision a bitter cup that he 
must drink, and a fearful baptism wherewith he was 
to be baptized. And this rose more and more dis- 
tinctly and darkly before him, as he neared the 
close of his earthly life, causing deep sorrow, culmi- 
nating at length in the agonies of Gethsemane and 
Calvary. The effects which the apprehension of 
these things certainly produced in him cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for on any merely natural 
grounds. Surely it was not the dread of appre- 
hended physical pain and death that so bowed down 
his spirit and racked his whole person, when in the 
midst of his great, mysterious agony he confesses, 
* My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,” 
—or prayed, “If it be possible let this cup pass from 
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me, —or exclaimed, out of the agonies of the cross, . 
“My God! why hast thou forsaken me?” To refer 
all this to the dread or the effect of mere bodily suf- 
fering is entirely insufficient. Others have suffered 
quite as much with very little expression of fear or 
dread. Martyrs have gone to the stake or the tor- 
ture with composure and joy; heroes have gone ex- 
ultingly through labors and conflicts to certain death, 
without fear or trembling; and even condemned 
criminals have awaited death with calmness, and 
gone to execution without manifest fear. There was 
most certainly something mysteriously awful in the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ,—and this fearfulness of 
_ anguish of soul that he endured came to him from 
no merely natural causes. If, however, we accept 
the scriptural theory of his self-sacrifice, or of the 
Father’s making his soul a sacrifice for sin, all be- 
comes at once plain and consistent. “Surely he 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows;” 
“the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

The scriptural presentation of the final cause of 
Christ’s sufferings—the end to be effected by them 
—connects that event with the salvation of men, 
the human race in its*aggregate unity, and its indi- 
viduals in their proper and several personalities. It 
also indicates that there was in the sacrifice so made 
something having the quality and relations of a ran- 
som price. It is an expzation of guilt and a propi- 
tiation for our sins. The language used, especially 
in the New Testament, indicates that these things 
were done for us, not only as 7” our behalf, but also 
and specifically zz our stead. Just how this com- 
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mutation of sufferings was made, or what may be 
the divine rationale of vicarious suffering and atone- 
ment, and how the death of One brings grace and 
life to other persons, may not be capable of a com- 
plete philosophical explanation. It would, indeed, 
be strange if it weré so. We approach the subject, 
bringing no theory as to how it must be, with no 
prevenient conditions of either natural or moral or 
judicial necessity, but simply to learn, in child-like 
docility, what is revealed in the divine word, and 
quite content to accept its teachings as addressed 
much less to our philosophy than to our faith. And 
here we learn that ‘“ Jesus Christ tasted death for 
every man;” that “He suffered, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God.” These— 
and they are only specimens of untold numbers of 
similar expressions, and indeed the whole Bible is 
tuned to the same key-note—tell of substitution, 
of a vicarious sacrifice, of redemption and everlast- 
ing life in the “ blood” of the covenant, of which 
Christ Jesus was the offered sacrifice. 

Since the work of redemption by sacrifice and . 
purchase was effected without any co-operation or 
concurrence on man’s part, it is pertinent to ask 
what results are effected in his conditions and rela- 
tions by the work of Christ done for him. It has 
been said broadly, and perhaps baldly, that Christ’s 
death saved nobody, but it is also conceded that it 
provided salvation for every one. A learned divine 
of the last century, writing on this subject, remarked 
in scholastic terms, that, first of all, Christ’s death 
constituted all men sa/vadiles, capable of being saved 
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by the power of the Holy Ghost through his effect- 
ual grace; and also sa/vandi, purposed to be saved, 
which term also implies that appropriate practical 
agencies are prepared for rendering this possibility 
and purpose an accomplished fact. But these pro- 
visional conditions of grace clearly indicate that this 
~ work of salvation is only provisional, and that in re- 
spect to men’s actual estate, though thus redeemed, 
he is zon salvi, not actually saved. These three forms 
of the same word, ¢o save, define to us the condition 
into which men come by natural birth, being “ en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam,” and also having * 
a part and interest in the second Adam, through 
whose grace they now subsist the prisoners of hope, 
fallen and guilty, yet embraced in the provisions 
of Christ’s atonement. 

To state this case with greater definiteness, we 
may say of every man that, by reason of Christ’s 
sacrifice for him, and of the covenant of mercy of 
which that sacrifice was the accepted offering, his 
present estate is very full of mercy and of glorious 
possibilities. 

(1) He is actually redeemed, the price is paid 
and accepted as a provision, to be realized on cer- 
tain easy and necessary conditions. The execution 
of the curse is delayed, and time and opportuni- 
ties for repentance are given, in and by which he 
may accept and realize the salvation purchased by 
Christ’s death. 

(2) He is made the subject of gracious influences, 
by which his salvation may be effectuated. A quick- 


ening power has passed upon his spirit-being, rais- 
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ing it into the first stages of a spiritual life, and the 
divine Spirit abides with the ruined but redeemed 
one, “ working in him that he may have a good 
will,’ and then “working with him when he has 
that good will.” 

(3) By the union of the Godhead with humanity 
in the person of Christ, man is exalted and bene- 
fited beyond all possible estimation; “the taber- 
nacle of God is with man, and he shall dwell among 
them.”. It is not, however, to be taken as certain 
that the incarnation was in any such sense a conse- 
‘quence of Adam’s sin, that but for the latter the 
former would not have occurred. It may have been 
—and there seem to be good reasons for believing 
that it was—an original purpose in man’s creation 
that the divinity should become conjoined person- 
ally with the race. Without sin in man such a 
union would have been unspeakably glorious in its 
results; but finding man involved in the guilt and 
defilements of sin, it became also redemptive, sub- 
jecting the incarnate Godhead to the sorrows and 
sacrifices, the labors and conflicts, through which 
the redemption was to be made effectual. 

The practical and completed salvation of the soul 
is not the work of Christ, but of the Holy Spirit ; 
and whereas in the work done for him by Christ he 
had no part personally, in that to be done zz him 
by the Spirit he himself must become a party, at 
least by consent, to accept or to do as may be re- 
quired of him. Though all are born in sin and un- 
der its curse, yet no one suffers final loss for that 
inherited curse, except through his own personal 
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fault by cherishing his sins and choosing darkness 
rather than light. On the other hand, no one is 
finally saved by Christ and his work unless he will- 
ingly and obediently accepts Christ as his Saviour 
according to the Gospel. The soul redeemed by 
Christ, and raised into the first stages of spiritual 
life by the power of the Holy Ghost, must himself 
lay hold upon offered help by which to rise into the 
fullness of the salvation of the Gospel. 

The statements of Holy Scripture respecting the 
methods of salvation through the Gospel, in most 
cases seem to assume that those who are to be thus 
saved hear the Gospel preached, and are instructed 
respecting both their own necessities and its adap- 
tation to them. But besides these there are vast 
portions of mankind to whom these conditions do 
not apply. How these things will be ordered in re- 
spect to those who never hear. the Gospel we are not 
informed, nor are we concerned to know. It is 
practically enough for ourselves for us to know our 
own duties and opportunities, and as to others, to be 
assured that the Judge of all the earth will do right. 
And yet every word of Scripture respecting the 
state of the heathen world indicates for them a hor- 
rible condition of moral and judicial ruin. 

The methods by which the benefits of Christ's 
work is derived to infants who die before coming 
to the estate of moral agency, are also not declared 
tous. They are of the race of the first Adam, and 
they partake of the curse of his disobedience ; and 
they are of those for whom the second Adam made 
redemption. They became involved in that curse 
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without their own action or concurrence, and no 
doubt divine grace is able to save them in the 
same manner. They are of the kingdom of heav- 
en by Christ’s grace, and they never have taken 
their cause out of his hands. Here we dare trust 
them. 


“This benefit, [‘ free-gift,’ Rom. v, 15,] whatever it might be, did 
not so ‘come upon all men’ as to relieve them zmmediately from a 
corrupt nature, or state of spiritual death. As this is the case with 
adults, who grow up from a state of childhood, ...so it did not 
come immediately upon children, whether they die in infancy or not. 

“Jn adults we see the ‘free-gift’ connected with its ezd—actual 
justification—by acts of their own—repentance and faith; but as to 
infants we are not informed by what process justification is actual- 
ly bestowed, though the words of the Apostle are express, that 
‘through the righteousness of one’ they are entitled to it.”—War- 
Son's Justitutes, li, p. 59. 
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Atkatootvn dia mLoTEwe. 


HE most momentous question that was ever 
asked by any man, in respect to his spiritual 
affairs, is that uttered by the patriarch of Uz, in re- 
sponse to the cavilings of his strange comforters: 
“How should man be just with God?” That ut- 
terance is, indeed, in the form of an inquiry, but 
-in its tone and character it is rather a cry of despair 
than the expression of hope. The same question, 
with nearly the same condition, is perpetually aris- 
ing in men’s religious consciousness, not especially 
of great sinners, but equally so of the best instructed 
and the most thoughtful. Nor is this a peculiarity 
of the Christian consciousness, for the same earnest 
questionings may be detected at all times and under 
all forms of religious faith. To render to it a satis- 
factory answer has been the final purpose of all sys- 
tems of religious instructions and observances, the 
multiform cats of the various races of men. Es- 
pecially is this the case in respect to the religious 
system given in the Bible, which system first sug- 
gests, with unequaled clearness and force, the in- 
quiry itself, and then proceeds to find out and 
declare its answer. 
The relations subsisting between man and his Mak- 
er, as disclosed in the Holy Scriptures, have respect 
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especially to matters of ethics, the right, and its 
opposite. The attributes of the divine person have 
their natural and intellectual side in the forms of 
power, and knowledge, and ubzquity, which, as they 
enter into our conceptions, are without moral qual- 
ities; but our most intimate and least inadequate 
conceptions of the character of God take especial 
cognizance of his essential righteousness, which, 
contemplated abstractly, is called oliness. And 
having made man “in his own image’’—that is, 
a rational soul, of which the moral element is the 
crowning attribute—and designed to accomplish 
the high purpose of his being in union with him- 
self, God requires of man that he, too, shall be 
righteous ; holy, as [like] God is oly. And as the 
divine mind is essentially and necessarily judicial, 
God must approve or condemn his creatures accord- 
ing as they are, or are not, found to be righteous 
before him. His approval is our justification , his 
disapproval is the detection and declaration of our 
guilt; implying on the one side condemnation to 
condign punishment, and on the other wrazh, to be 
made effective in righteous judgments. And _ be- 
cause there is in men’s spiritual intuitions that 
which awakens fearful misgivings in respect to the 
possession of this needed conformity of the soul to 
the divine pattern, an awful importance attaches to 
the inquiry as to the possibility and the way of be- 
coming “just with [or before] God.” 
An examination into man’s moral estate, whether 
by ascertaining 'God’s infallible estimate of the case 
or by consulting the deliverances of the soul’s in- 
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tuitions and the resultant consciousness, brings abun- 
dant proof that he is unrighteous. Sin [itself a word 
having a specific and peculiar sense as used in this 
relation] is the distinctive characteristic of the hu- 
man race, and of each of its individual persons. 
“All flesh had corrupted its way upon the earth.” 
But because of its paralyzing influence over the 
soul’s perceptions, the greatest sinners are often the 
least aware of their own moral and spiritual estate. 
In proportion, however, as the soul is quickened by 
the Holy Ghost to know itself, and properly to un- 
derstand its own relations to the divine judgments, 
it becomes conscious of its sin and guilt. Se/f-con- 
demnation is the direct and immediate result of the 
soul’s perception of God’s righteousness and its own 
unrighteousness. It is the office-work of the prom- 
- ised “ Comforter” to “ reprove” (convince by inward 
illumination) of siz in the subjective soul, of right- 
eousness in God and in his law, and of “ future judg- 
ment” against the unholy and unjust ones. 
Consciousness of guilt, though always the same 
in kind, varies in its forms and aspects and degrees 
of intensity with the degrees of spiritual quickening 
and illumination. It is often first seen and most 
fully appreciated in respect to matters of social duty. 
Sins against one’s neighbor are most readily detected, 
and men judge of themselves as good or bad accord- 
ing to the degrees of their justice and mercy, and of 
their natural affection and brotherly kindness. But 
with a deeper and clearer spiritual enlightenment 
comes the recognition of God,—of the exalted holi- 
ness of his person and his law, and of the certainty 
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and fearfulness of his judgments. Sin then appears 
to be essentially and pre-eminently against God—a 
dishonoring, an offense, and an active antagonism ; 
and this condition magnifies beyond all finite esti- 
mates its wrong and its ill-deserts. The real sub- 
stance and inbeing of sin is found to lie deeply 
imbedded in the soul itself as an all-pervading and 
dominating condition, out of which, as streams from 
the inward fountain, proceed all manner of specific 
transgressions and outward szzs. All this is very 
clearly, and also very painfully, presented in the 
fifty-first psalm, which opens with a confession of 
a specific transgression, which, though primarily 
against a fellow-man, is still confessed to be pre- 
eminently against God—the language makes it ex- 
clustvely so. But the quickened soul of the penitent 
culprit sees in his evil doings more than a formal 
act of wrong. He finds its source deep down in his 
spiritual nature; an hereditary depravity of a soul 
shapen in iniquity and conceived in sin, and there- 
fore he prays especially for a transformed and re- 
newed spiritual nature. And all this, which was, in 
the first place, persona] and specific in the case of 
the royal Psalmist, is set forth under divine appoint- 
ment, as a mirror into which all men may look; and 
with this fearful exhibition of sin is also revealed 
God’s methed of saving men from its consequence 
and its inbeing. 

Sin is, first of all, and foremost in the discussion 
of the subject, dvouia—something essentially and 
actively out of harmony with the divine law of es- 
sential righteousness, occasioning guilt in its subject, 
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and calling for just retribution in the visitation of 
wrath. It is also a /ust of the soul, occasioning 
helplessness against the law of sin in the soul, with 
depraved moral appetences and active proclivities 
toward evil, and the obscuration of the soul’s in- 
ward perceptions of right and wrong. When 
aroused from this state of spiritual torpor—this 
death in sin—and with the first impulse of the 
awakened soul to escape from its ruinous condition, 
comes the knowledge that sin is a law as well as a 
disease—a tyrant whose chains upon the soul can- 
not be rent asunder—‘a strong man,” holding his_ 
house with a strong hand. And now the soul itself 
seems to have become dua/, and self opposes self, 
but the sinful self always triumphing, till a mightier 
one comes to the better soul’s rescue, and binds 
the strong man, and spoils his house. These three 
things must, therefore, be recognized as pertaining 
to or resulting from the innate sinfulness of man- 
kind: (1) a condition of spiritual unlikeness to the 
divine image of holiness; (2) a state of legal con- 
demnation, exposing to the judgment of wrath; and 
(3) an enslavement of the whole moral nature—per- 
ceptions, affections, and will—to the service of sin. 
How to be delivered from this “body of death” is 
the tremendous problem that demands solution. 
There must also be recognized in the lost state of 
man his loss of the conscious presence of God, for 
which he was created, and without which he cannot 
possibly attain to the high place for which he was 
destined ; and in this state of separation there is 
perpetual want, with sorrow and wretchedness, aris- 
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ing from ever-craving but never satisfied desires. A 


sense of this absence from God is among the results 
of the Spirit’s quickening and enlightenment of the 


soul, with which also comes the desire to find God,- 


and to be reunited to him. But how this can be 


effected is not so easily determined. He isnot only © 


unsearchable by reason of his greatness, but he is 
very far above the low plane of spiritual being to 
which sin has depressed men, and out of which they 
have no power to raise themselves. He is, indeed, 
very near to all his works, and yet he is hidden from 
all except “othe pure\in héart.”,. “ Lo, he goéthy by 
me, and I see him not,” was the sad lament of the 
suffering patriarch; “he passeth on, also, but I 
perceive him not.’”’ And out of this sense of the 
sadness of his separation, with conscious guilt as its 


cause, comes the desponding confession, ‘‘ Whom,- 


though I were righteous, would I not answer, but I ~ 


would make supplication to my judge.” The con- 
sciousness of ill-desert, of depravity and spiritual 
defilement, forbids the soul’s approach to Him ‘‘who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity;” and in 
such a case the soul instinctively asks for an inter- 
cessor who may bridge the awful chasm between 
itself and God—for a “daysman that might lay his 
hand upon us both.” 

The notion of mediation and vicarious sacrifice 
for sin which pervades the whole Bible, seems, 
also, to be an intuition in the conscience oppressed 
with the sense of sin against God. The cry of the 
prophet, ‘‘ Will the Lord be pleased with thousands 
of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
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shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” illustrates 
the instinctive tendencies of men’s minds toward 
vicarious offerings for sins, and also the feeling 
that all that could be brought would still be insuffi- 
cient to redeem. And not only were the fruits of 
the earth and the blood of dumb animals offered, as 
God himself had ordained, as a relief to troubled 
consciences feeling after God, and also asa figure 
and pledge of that better Sacrifice which he had or- 
dained, but there was a strong and constant tend- 
ency to give in sacrifice the lives of human beings 
—to shed human blood for the redemption of men’s 
~souls. The abominations of Moloch were the prac- 
tical outworking of what is seen less clearly in the 
cases of Abraham and Jephthah. And yet all these 
failed to satisfy men’s consciences; the offerings 
were continually repeated, each new one discredit- 
ing its predecessors. The sense of guilt remained, 
- and the question was ever recurring, “ How should 
a man be just with God?” 

Over against man’s guilt and helplessness, in the 
presence of God’s all-exacting holiness, is set in the 
Gospel the atonement wrought out by Christ—an 
all-sufficient and infinitely gracious provision for all 
the requirements of the case, made with the clearest 
and most complete recognition of the righteousness 
and immutability of the law that condemns, the 
fearfulness of its curse, and man’s utter inability to 
escape its doom. It was this, the hour of man’s 
- extremity, that became God’s gracious opportunity. 
“For when we were yet without strength, in due 
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time Christ died for the ungodly.” By this divine 
interposition in man’s behalf, with all its stupen- 
dous displays of ‘righteousness and peace,” love 
and penalty, the way is prepared by which the in- 
finitely just and holy One may, in full consistency 
with all the essential attributes of his person, justify 
ruined, but repentant and believing sinners. 

The atonement of Christ comes to us as a divine 
decree, proceeding from the counsels of the ineffa- 
ble Trinity, dictated by mercy, without any co- 
operation or procuring on our part except as our 
helplessness and misery drew the divine compassion 
toward us. It was all of grace, and it was doubly 
Jree—not elicited on God’s part, and in no degree 
won or purchased on ours. But it comes to us in 
the preaching of the Gospel as a provision, rather 
than as a completed work of saving. Of itself, con- 
sidered alone and without subsequent acts of grace, 
Christ’s death saved nobody; that further work of 
practical saving pertains to the Holy Ghost, and it 
is effectuated only in personal religious experience, 
But though Christ’s death, zpso facto, does not ac- 
complish personal salvation, it provides the way 
whereby all may be saved. It is the price of re- 
demption, ordained in the covenant of mercy, and 
accepted in advance, so that whosoever shall enter 
into its provisions may find life. How it may so 
become effective is precisely the subject of our 
present inquiry. 

We are now, however, speaking only of the cases 
of such as have heard of Christ and his salvation,— 
who have been enlightened by the word of God, 
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have tasted (involuntarily, perhaps, and only to a 
very limited extent) of the heavenly gift, and have 
been made the subjects of the gracious influences 
of the divine Spirit. Such is, indeed, the condition 
of all who live in the diffused light of the Gospel, 
as found in our Christianized communities; for 
wherever the Gospel is preached there also are felt 
the effectual workings of the Holy Ghost. Of those 
who never hear of Christ and his Gospel we have 
not now to speak, and we gladly, and without dog- 
matizings or speculations, leave them in the hands 
of a merciful Father, who will judge them, as all 
others, in righteousness. Nor have we any thing 
to say in respect to those who die in tender infancy, 
further than to accept the Saviour’s gracious assur- 
ance that they are included in his great kingdom, 
and so leave them in his hands, who is as able to 
save them by methods suited to their conditions as 
he is to adapt the operations of his grace to the 
conditions and wants of adult humanity. 

Passing from the God-ward side of the great 
problem of man’s salvation, we have next to con- 
sider it as an affair of personal experience and 
action. We take the case of one who is living in 
the diffused light of Christianity, in the presence of 
the witnessing Church, and in reach of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, who has learned intellectually 
the great foundation truths of religion, but has 
hitherto failed to enter into the provision of the 
Gospel. At length, however, he is awakened to a 
sense of his true condition, sees himself to be a lost 
sinner, and begins to ask, “‘ What must I do to be 
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saved?” To that inquiry the Gospel has its ready 
and all-sufficient answer, which applies with equal 
and entire fitness to every one: ‘“ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
These words would probably, in most cases, fail of 
any intelligible meaning, and would, therefore, be 
without practical results; and should the inquirer 
seek for instruction from those who have assumed 
to be teachers of religion, though all might use the 
apostolical formula in their prescriptions, yet there 
would be very different notions underlying the com- 
mon phraseology so employed. 

There are in the nominally Christian world three 
several and different ways propounded by which 
men may be saved. These are, severally, by cu/t- 
ure, by the sacraments, and by fazth,; and within 
these three categories may be comprehended ail 
forms of religious opinions and practices that are 
denominated Christian. These may be considered 
in their order, though it must be observed that 
each one holds to some of the things that are dis- 
tinctive of each of the others. 

They who teach salvation by cu/ture assume for 
man in his present estate a less desperate condi- 
tion through sin than do both of the others, and 
they also make less account of the inexorable right- 
eousness of *the divine law and administration. 
They accordingly find comparatively little need of 
divine interposition in order to man’s salvation, 
whether of an atoning sacrifice or of a quickening 
and sanctifying Spirit; and their estimate of sin, its 
turpitude and ill-desert, is less grave, and the no- 
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tion of punishment for sin is relatively faint and in- 
distinct. The divine fatherhood is about all that is 
' contemplated in the Almighty, as to his relations 
to his creatures; and even of that the magisterial 
and rectoral element is but little considered. As 
there is no need of a mediator between God and 
man, there is no call for a divine Redeemer; and 
since men’s natural power and goodness are suffi- 
cient, under favorable conditions, for their spiritual 
elevation, there is no such work needed as is con- 
templated in the notion of the office of the Holy 
Ghost. Thus the theory of salvation by culture is 
necessarily an integral part of a broader theory of 
naturalism, which, while it is called by the name of 
Christianity, and adopts its terminology and forms 
of speech, is really and essentially another system. 

Should the awakened sinner come toa teacher of 
this system with his momentous and almost de- 
spairing inquiry respecting his soul’s welfare, the 
answer would probably be, first of all, that “you 
are unnecessarily distressed about this matter. If, 
however, you are sensible that your past life has 
not been as it should have been, then you have 
only to reform it, and it will be well to make that 
reformation thorough. Begin at once a new course 
of living, and by persistent efforts school yourself 
into right habits, so making for yourself a new 
heart. Be thoughtful and devout, and in all things 
conform your outward and inward life to the best 
patterns of righteousness, and especially that of 
Jesus Christ. In that way you will be able to 
withstand, and at length subdue, any evil propen- 
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sities that you may find in your imperfect and 
undisciplined nature; and so developing the better 
elements of your character, you will become a new 
creature: and then you may safely trust your case 
in the hands of our kind heavenly Father, who, 
knowing our weakness, will accept our imperfect 
but well-designed service.” In all this, it will be 
seen, there is very little of Christ, and nothing of 
his cross, and almost nothing of the Holy Ghost. 
Nothing is heard of the thunderings of Sinai, nor of 
the divine wrath against sin. No account is made 
of personal guilt, and the enslaving power of sin in 
the soul is entirely ignored. This is surely “ daub- 
ing with untempered mortar,’ and “healing the 
hurt of the daughter of my people slightly.” 

They who teach the way of salvation by the use 
of the sacraments also say to the awakened sinner, 
‘“‘ Believe in Christ”? and you shall be saved. Their 
method for obtaining justification before God pro- 
ceeds also upon a much more correct and adequate 
notion of the fearfulness of the condemnation of the 
sinner, and of his helplessness, than the preceding 
one, as well as of the awful sanctity and authority 
of the law that condemns him. Indeed, those who 
teach this way often treat the whole affair as some- 
thing of the most sacred dignity and the highest 
possible importance. They recognize the fearful 
truth of man’s utter ruin through sin, his condem- 
nation and his helplessness; they believe in Christ 
as the Lamb of God—Christ crucified, the sinner’s 
only hope with God; and therefore they propose to 
bring the awakened and penitent one to Christ, that 
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his sins may be washed away, and that he may re- 
ceive the spirit of adoption. But instead of doing 
this directly—coming in the prayer of faith to the 
mercy-seat—they interpose the Church, with its 
ordinances and ministrations, and direct him to seek 
Christ’s grace zm and through these. They talk ofa 
new life given and received in baptism, which must 
be fed and nurtured at the altar of the eucharist— 
of abiding in the Church, the house of the Lord, 
and attending upon its ministrations, so that the 
soul may grow up into Christ, and become in all 
things assimilated to the divine likeness, and so be 
made meet for eternal life. 

But for this way of salvation by priestly and ecclesi- 

astical offices no warrant is given in the Bible, which, 
indeed, points out quite another way. It changes 
‘the sacraments into charms, operating in some un- 
known way to effectuate certain great and saving 
changes in the spiritual nature—the washing away 
of sin and the up-building of the soul in righteous- 
ness. The salvation so effected is, of course, a degal 
one; the sinner is first made intrinsically righteous 
by a process of priestly services, and with an infused 
holiness, of which fact God takes knowledge, and 
approves its subject as a righteous person. This, 
surely, is not the justification of which St. Paul dis- 
courses, which comes by faith, and is not “by the 
deeds of the law.” The Gospel, indeed, contem- 
plates and provides for the sanctification of all its 
subjects; yet it provides justification for the ungod- 
/y, and sanctification for all such, and only such, as 
“believe unto salvation.” 
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They who teach the way of salvation by faith, in 
directing the penitent sinner to faith in Christ, com- 
prehend in the language employed a richness and 
fullness of meaning that are not found in either of 
the others. They at once emphasize the greatness 
of the promised salvation, and the all-sufficiency of 
the proposed remedy, where nothing else could 
avail. Their theory of salvation confesses the real- 
ity and the greatness of the sinner’s guilt, and both 
the certainty and the fearfulness of God’s judgments 
against all unrighteousness. It allows no merit in 
the guilty one, and confesses his utter inability to 
make himself any better. And for the sinner him- 
self the most thorough and pungent conviction of 
these things, in respect to himself, is the best pos- 
sible preparation for the reception of the proffered 
grace. <A clear and lively religious consciousness, 
apprehending the reality and the depth of the sin 
of the soul, is itself the result of the beginnings of 
that faith which, in its fuller growth, brings the soul 
to the grace of salvation. It apprehends the reality 
and the vileness of sin, shows its danger, and so 
excites fear and urges the soul to make haste to 
escape. But how shall the guilty and the helpless 
evade the just judgments of eternal righteousness? 
All attempts at a legal justification are clearly seen 
to be unavailing, on account of his accumulated guilt 
and his helpless enslavement in sin. Here is seen 
the necessity for an atoning sacrifice of priceless 
worth, and a diviné Mediator. All else would be 
worthless and unavailing; and in absolute self-aban- 
donment the soul turns only to God, the righteous, 
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the justly-offended, yet through Christ the merciful 
and saving One, not for legal approval, but for gra- 
cious forgiveness. And because all men are found 
in the common condemnation—for that “all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God”—the 
gift of salvation comes to all on the same condi- 
tions of free, sovereign grace. Nicodemus the ruler 
and Zaccheus the publican, the penitent thief and 
Saul of Tarsus, cultured moralists and polished men 
of the world, with the profane and profligate—all 
alike are by nature and by practice sinners before 
God, and have need of the same methods of salva- 
tion. Christ receives only sinners. He came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance; 
and only as men are found in the category of sin- 
ners have they the characteristics that call for his 
redemption. 

The pardon of the sinner, and his justification, 
must not be effected in opposition to the punitive 
demands of violated law. Nothing of that kind is 
anywhere intimated in the Scriptures, but rather the 
opposite is steadily assumed or implied. Nor can 
we conceive how it could be possible that infinite 
truth and righteoushess should, without just com- 
pensation, grant immunity to transgressors. We 
accordingly find the fullest and most emphatic dec- 
larations that our justification before God is by the 
merits of Christ’s death for us, and in answer to his 
priestly advocacy in our behalf. By divine appoint- 
ment the sins of the world were laid on Christ, and, 
bearing them upon the cross, he purchased salva- 
tion for all men. ‘ By his stripes we are healed.” 
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Law, as applied to moral agents, uniformly pre- 
sents alternative methods for asserting its claims: 
first, it calls for obedience, which, however, may be 
refused; next, it demands penalty, and will not be 
denied. The first alternative being lost to our race, 
there remained only the second, which, however, 
God in infinite kindness permitted to fall upon his 
beloved Son, whom he gave to the world to become 
the Redeemer of all men through the suffering of 
death in their stead—“ the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God.” Our justification is, 
therefore, the free pardon of all our sins—or, more 
precisely, of ourselves—as guilty through inward and 
outward sins before God, the righteous judge of all 
men, and in honor of Christ’s sacrifice for us. 
Seeing, then, that while on the one part man is 
in himself wholly without the possibility of being 
saved, and, on the other hand, that our Lord Christ 
has, by his death, provided a way of escape for us, 
it only remains to inquire how that provision may 
become actually available for us. It is very clearly 
shown that the realization of that salvation, in any 
soul, is dependent on certain conditions on the part 
of its subject, and that condition is equally clearly 
declared to be our farth. This alone, and infallibly, 
distinguishes the saved from the unsaved: “He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life.” 
Faith, then, whatever that may be, is the only and 
always-required condition on our part of our justi- 
fication with God, and therefore it is designated 
justification by faith. Not, however, that faith is 
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either the meritorious or the efficient cause of the 
work, but simply the divinely-appointed condition 
of our acceptance. 

Having thus determined, by the plain teachings 
of the New Testament, that faith is the one indis- 
pensable condition of acceptance with God, and the 
only way of access into the grace of his salvation, it 
becomes necessary to inquire into its nature and 
modes of action. Is it a merely intellectual state 
of mind—a conviction of a certain truth—or does it 
also pertain to the moral nature and to the will? Is 
it simply passively perceptive and receptive, or also 
active and dynamical? Is it a function and exer- 
cise of the natural mind, or a gracious gift?) The 
proper answers to these questions will present just 
and necessary conceptions in respect to the fazth by 
which awakened and penitent sinners may “ be just 
with God,” and will also help to a better under- 
standing of the nature of ‘“‘the righteousness which 
is by faith.” 

Faith, as a form of belief, must be primarily 
predicated of the understanding; it is a conviction 
based upon evidence, and it thus falls within the 
sphere of the logical faculties. No doubt, too, 
simply by the proper presentation of the outward 
evidences of Christianity, the natural understanding 
may be satisfied of the truth of the things declared; 
and this kind of belief of the Gospel—a merely 
philosophical credence—is the commonly prevalent 
faith of Christendom; and though it is evidently not 
entirely powerless as to men’s characters and con- 
duct, yet as it only remotely and at second-hand 
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affects the moral natures of men, it fails to renew 
and transform the soul. More than this is necessary 
for the faith which leads to “ righteousness.” 

In estimating the character and offices of faith 
we have, first of all, to notice its perceptive charac- 
ter. It is in view of this office that it is represented 
as “ the evidence of things not seen ”—a faculty and 
mode of perception additional to and distinct from 
those of sense and reason. “ It implies,” says Wes- 
ley, ‘“‘ both a supernatural evedence of God and of 
the things of God, . . . and a supernatural szght or 
perception of those things.” It is, therefore, to be 
considered as especially and eminently a spiritually 
quickened and illuminated state of the soul, by which 
one becomes cognizant of the spiritual realities 
among which the man subsists, which as a subjective 
power to see the truth is a divine gift, while the 
truths so revealed are also presented to the interior 
vision by the ministration of the Holy Ghost. And 
yet, in all this proceeding, the receptive subject of 
spiritual illumination and conviction of the truth is 
not entirely inactive. His will becomes a co-oper- 
ating agency from the beginning and in all the 
processes of grace by which the soul is brought to 
Christ. If there be found from the first a perverse 
preferring of darkness to light—a willful shutting 
of the eyes -of the soul and a hardening of the 
heart against the overtures of grace—the progress 
of the Spirit’s work will be stayed and the growth 
of faith hindered. A docile and willing spirit of 
mind, a readiness to be taught and a willingness to 
believe and obey, are among the conditions requi- 
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site to the incoming of saving faith. And in the 
more advanced stages of faith there must be more 
than simply a yielding to the Spirit’s forces: the 
man’s will must itself become a co-operating force 
and agency in the work, laying strong hold upon the 
things offered in the Gospel, with a conscious pur- 
pose, and active appropriation of the grace of salva- 
tion procured by the merits of Christ’s death and 
brought near by the Holy Ghost, who first reveals 
the things of God and then persuades the soul to 
accept them, and, last of all, strengthens and di- 
rects the hand of faith when it is reached out to 
grasp them. In all this there is nothing of positive 
human merit. The light of the Spirit comes un- 
‘asked ; to receive it is right, but scarcely a virtue ; 
to refuse it were sin. The light of faith is not the 
product of the mind’s own actions, though it may 
be extinguished by its perverse resistance ; and yet 
its perceptions are subjective, and the acceptance 
of salvation is man’s own act, God the Spirit still 
working in him “to will and to do.” As to its 
source and efficiency faith is all of God; its exer- 
cise, however, is man’s work, through grace. 

The gracious state into which the believing soul 
is thus brought—called by St. Paul dt«atoovvn—is es- 
pecially worthy of devout consideration. It is often 
spoken of as simply a new relation of the soul to 
God and the divine judgments, as if the whole affair 
were simply and exclusively a forensic procedure. 
All that, no doubt, it is; and the process is prop- 
erly illustrated in some of its most important con- 
ditions by the legal and forensic figures and argu- 
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ments used by St. Paul. But this imagery is over- 
strained when the whole affair is removed away from 
the subject himself, and made simply an:act of the 
divine Mind in each individual case of the justifica- 
tion of a sinner. It is, rather, the changed condition 
of the subject—his coming into the light and his tak- 
ing hold upon offered grace—that accomplishes the 
change of his relations to God. Its accomplish- 
ment in the soul’s salvation in Christ implies, also, an 
inward advance in spiritual life and the overcoming 
of somewhat of the power of sin in the soul, so that 
the process of spiritual renewal proceeds side by 
side with the processes of illumination by which 
faith is enabled to see God and Christ and the way 
of eternal life. 

Nor is this work of grace only for the hour and 
moment of the soul’s conversion to God ; it is rather 
a continuous and perpetual work of grace. The 
faith that saves at the first is identical with that by 
which the believer lives and walks with God to the 
end of his pilgrimage. By this he has access to the 
mercy-seat, appropriates Christ and his salvation, 
walks in the light, and goes onward to perfection. 
And yet at every stage the relation of the justified 
soul to God is one of absolutely complete accept- 
ance. The angels that never knew sin, and the spir- 
its of just men made perfect in heaven, are no more 
acceptable to God than is the newly-returning pen- 
itent, who now, for the first time, comes to the Fa- 
ther, through Christ, for pardon and eternal life. 
Nor does the most advanced child of grace, at any 
stage of possible experience, get beyond the same 
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condition of salvation by faith alone. The same 
prayer is still the only appropriate language of the 
soul—the same faith in Christ, and in the Father 
through him—the same unremitted, ever-renewed 
pardons in the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
are at once the needs and the gracious privileges 
of the renewed and sanctified, who abide in full 
view of the Cross, and in the fullest reliance upon 
its power to save. 


“T have always asserted the total fall of man, and his utter ina- 
bility to do any good of himself; the absolute necessity of the grace 
of the Spirit of God to raise even a good thought or desire in our 
hearts; the Lord rewarding no works, and accepting of none, but 
so far as they proceed from his preventing, convincing, and convert- 
ing grace through the Beloved; the blood and righteousness of 
Christ being the sole meritorious cause of salvation.” —-WESLEY 
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REDEMPTION BY POWER, (HOLINESS.) 


HAT man in the state in which he is now 
found is morally and spiritually unholy, that 

is, out of harmony with the ethical character of his 
Maker and Judge, is among the most nearly unani- 
-mously-accepted doctrines of the Church universal. 
The Council of Trent, which professed not to intro- 
duce any new doctrines into the creed of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but to formulate what had been held 
by the faithful, semper, ubtque, et ab omnibus, decreed 
that ‘‘ The first man, Adam, when he had transgressed 
the command of God in paradise, lost immediately 
the holiness and righteousness in which he had been 
created;” ... “nor did the transgression of Adam 
injure himself alone, but his posterity, [also,] and he 
lost the holiness and righteousness which he had 
received from God, not for himself alone, but [also] 
for us; and having become polluted by the sin of dis- 
obedience, he transmitted the punishment of death 
to the whole human race; and sin itself, which is 
the death of.-the soul.” ... “This sin of Adam, 
which is one in origin, being transmitted by propa- 
gation, not imitation, is inherent in all, and belongs 
to each, and is not removable by the power of man’s 
nature, nor by any other remedy than the merits 
of the only Mediator, our Lord Jesus Christ.’” The 
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early Reformers constructed their theories of the 
doctrines of sin and regeneration after the models 
received from Augustine and Anselm, and the Lu- 
theran and Calvinistic formularies agree with these 
in all their chief elements. In respect to the moral 
character of mankind, which is styled “ original sin,” 
Melanchthon, speaking for the Reformed Churches 
collectively, defined it as involving “ the greater and 
graver faults [than any specific action] of human na- 
ture, namely, ignorance of God, contempt of God, 
destitution of the fear of God and trust in him, ha- 
tred of the government of God, terror at the justice 
of God, anger against God, despair of God’s favor, 
reliance upon things visible.” A little later it was 
said in the Formula Concordieg, with something of 
the philosophical definiteness that distinguished the 
doctrinal statement of the Reformers, that ‘ Chris- 
tians ought not only to acknowledge and define 
actual faults and transgressions of the commands of 
God to be sins, but they ougut also to regard that 
hereditary disease by which the whole nature of 
man is corrupted as a specially dreadful sin, and, in- 
deed, as the first principle and source of all other 
sins;” and from this view of man’s real spiritual 
condition they deduced, according to the teachings 
of the New Testament, their doctrines of regenera- 
tion and spiritual sanctification. The English Re- 
formers embodied their doctrines in their “ Thirty- 
Nine Articles of Religion,” three of which relate 
directly to this subject. They are also included 
among the Articles of Religion of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. “ Original Sin” is first sharply 
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contradistinguished from the Pelagian notions re- 
specting that subject, and is declared to be “the 
corruption of the nature of every man that naturally 
is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby 
man 1s very far gone from original righteousness, and 
zn his own nature ts inclined to evil, and that contin- 
ually.’ Respecting man’s helplessness, through this 
curse of “ Original Sin,” the Tenth Article is very 
direct and explicit in its assertion: “ The condition 
of man after the fall of Adam is such, that he can- 
not return and prepare himself, by his own natural 
strength and works, to faith and calling upon God.” 
And the next Article declares that “we are ac- 
counted righteous before God only for the merits of 
our Lord Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own 
works and deservings.” 

These quotations, from the highest authorities 
of both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
Churches, indicate very clearly the attitude of the 
whole Church (not including the Pelagian, Socinian, 
and Rationalistic heresies) as to the moral and spir- 
itual condition in which the human race is found, 
and the means for its rescue from this state of 
ruin, in the provisions of the Gospel. Deliverance 
from the guilt of sin comes to man as a work done 
for him through the merits of Christ’s death, ac- 
cepted by faith; his deliverance from cxdwelling 
sin is wrought zz him by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. 

In considering man as an object of redeeming 
power, we must first of all contemplate him as in- 
volved in the evils, both judicial and moral, of orig- 
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inal sin; but also as provisionally redeemed by 
Christ, the beneficial results of which redemption 
are partly immediate and unconditioned, and partly 
subject to conditions on the part of those to be 
benefited by them, and, therefore, for the time be- 
ing, 2m abeyance. 

Among the former of these benefits must be in- 
cluded the direct and natural, though still undefin- 
able, results of the personal union of the divine Log- 
os with mankind, by his incarnation. As by their 
relations to the first Adam the individuals of the 
human race, without any act of concurrence on 
their own part, became involved in the evil results of 
his sin; so by their relations to the second Adam 
(Christ) they also, and in like manner without their 
own co-operation or assent, have received certain 
valuable things from him. By identifying himself 
with mankind, in the fact and the conditions of the 
incarnation, Christ brought life to our spiritually- 
dead nature. Accordingly we have the first and 
the second Adam compared together, both by par- 
allels and by contrasts. ‘The first Adam was made 
a living soul ;” which life he held and lost, not only 
for himself, but also for all of his race. ‘‘ The last 
Adam was made a quickening Spirit,” giving life to 
the spiritually dead. The blessing of spiritual 
quickening brought in by the “last Adam,” pro- 
ceeds hand in hand with the passively-received 
curse that comes from the first Adam. No man is 
now born into the world under the unmitigated 
curse of the primary transgression. The work of 
a practical redemption in the form of a subjective 
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change is begun in every soul by the efficiency of 
that salvation, bringing grace which has appeared 
in all men. As by their natural relationship to the 
first Adam men are dead in sin, so by their rela- 
tionship to Christ they are made alive; and even in 
the infantile mind, and with the developments of 
the soul, the two principles advance together. The 
native depravity of fallen souls, though dominant, 
is modified and held in check, and their suscepti- 
bilities to better influences are awakened and called 
forth. By these men are rendered capable of re- 
ceiving the saving offices of the Word and Spirit, so 
as to be enlightened and inclined to holiness. Di- 
_ vine truth may come to the outward understanding 
by natural processes; but for its spirit and efficiency 
it must depend upon the Holy Spirit acting upon 
souls somewhat made alive to spiritual things, so as 
to be able to feel and to use them. Into this con- 
dition of incipient salvation is every soul brought 
through the power of the incarnation. 

But this grace is only inceptive, and will be ulti- 
mately available for good only as it shall be used 
as a beginning through which to attain the fuller 
grace which the Gospel contemplates. The practi- 
cal redemption of the soul consists in its emancipa- 
tion from the dominion of its own evil nature, and 
in the transformation of the spiritual nature from 
sin to holiness—the effacing of the image of the 
earthy and the restoration of the image of God. 
These two forms of the divine work, however, 
though diverse in their aspects, and capable of be- 
ing separated in our conceptions of them, are never 
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separated in fact. The power of sin abides in itself, 
and the strong man in the soul must be bound, or 
else he will rule; and yet it may be that the con- 
quering Spirit may not at once entirely extirpate 
that which he casts down and tramples upon. It 
pertains to the office-work of the divine Spirit at 
once to teach and to draw the soul to God; and 
both of these are by the same operation. By the 
Spirit’s power giving spiritual discernment there 
is conviction of sin, and a spiritual loathing of its 
evil; there is a sense of the soul’s guilt and help- 
lessness, and also a perception of God in Christ, 
“reconciling” the world unto himself; there is a re- 
alization of the infinite righteousness of God’s wrath 
against the sinner, and on account of his sins; and 
at the same time, and in the same light, it becomes 
plain that “there is forgiveness” with God. Faith, 
itself a divine gift, perceives the fitness of Christ’s 
grace to save even the chief of sinners; and by its 
power the soul yields itself to the conditions of the 
Gospel, and appropriates its provisions, and receives 
at once pardon and a new life, and the assurance of 
the. divine favor—‘‘ peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The work here indicated in its several parts, is, 
nevertheless, one work—simultaneous and practi- 
cally indivisible—and, therefore, it is properly des- 
ignated by a single term—-CONVERSION. And since 
it is not a work of parts, nor of stages, in itself— 
though it may be approached by progressive ad- 
vances—it is necessarily instantaneous. It is one, 
and, therefore, must be af once. It is in itself a 
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great spiritual transformation; something much 
more than a change of purposes, however wide and 
earnestly undertaken. It is bringing the man into 
possession of “that which by nature he cannot 
have,” and raising him into a new plane of spiritual 
life. It is “being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God.” 
It is especially the conversion of the WILL—the 
deep, interior, dominating self, going over to God’s 
side, with the full and earnest consent that the 
whole Trinity may come in and rule in the conse- 
crated spirit. And on the divine side it is a verita- 
ble regeneration—the creation or raising from the 
torpor of carnality of the potentially better elements 
of the soul, so giving them victory over “ the law of 
sin in its members,” and turning the affections 
toward God and holiness. Hitherto, even in the 
soul’s spiritual struggles, the deep-seated will is on 
the side of sin, and the strong man keeps his house; 
now the whole soul is possessed by the Spirit, and 
Christ comes in as a conqueror to possess his own. 
And now Legion is found “clothed and in his right 
mind,” “sitting at the feet of Jesus.” 

But all this is but the beginning of Christ’s work 
in the soul. It is, indeed, a great and glorious” 
work; a present, and, in a high sense, a complete, 
conquest ; a redemption by the power of the cross, 
through the ministration of the Holy Spirit. By it 
the soul is delivered from the power of indwelling 
sin; a new life is given, accompanied by great peace, 
with joy and assurance, and access continually to 
the mercy-seat. But this is not all. The Script- 


ll 
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ures very clearly teach that it is the design of the 


Gospel to raise its subjects to a high and holy state 


of Christian experience. It is equally evident that 
there is only one kind of inward religion, and that 
this is the privilege and duty of all alike. Every- 
where the Scriptures call us to religious growth, 
and point toa state of Christian maturity as not 
only an ideal and a potentiality, but also as some- 
thing attainable by all. This is, indeed, the proper 
and legitimate sense of the New Testament word 
“ perfection’’—ripeness in Christian experience. 

Christian life is the same in kind in all its degrees. 
Its phenomena quite naturally change with its ever- 
changing stages, as it advances from its birth to its 
maturity. But of all true Christians, at whatever 
stage of the religious life they may be, may be 
predicated the term “holy,” and all of them are 
“ going on to perfection.” 

Religious growth, which is the normal condition 
of the Christian life, is twofold. It. proceeds nega- 
tively, by the elimination of the “carnal mind,” or 
innate and indwelling sin; and positively, by the 
increase and full development of the graces of the 
Spirit imparted to the soul in regeneration. And 
since indwelling sin is something real, and not 
merely volitions and actions; and since this evil 
condition of the soul is inborn and inherent in 
man’s nature, all this must be taken away by regen- 
erating and sanctifying power. Further, it is evi- 
dently the design of the great Author of our salva- 
tion that the two sides of this twofold work shall 


advance with corresponding rapidity. The work 
8 
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of “putting away...the filth of the flesh,” of 
putting “off the old man with his deeds,” is but 
the gracious process of overcoming and getting rid 
of the natural proclivity of the soul to sin, and 
its attendant blindness and deadness to spiritual 
things. This also implies that this “carnal mind” 
survives the work of regeneration, and is often act- 
ively rebellious in the hearts of real Christians. 
One great department of religious progress lies in 
this direction. It is “the crucifixion of the flesh.” 
It is SELF-denial—the cutting-off of right-hand sins, 
and the plucking out of right-eye lusts; till, with 
all the selfishness eliminated by grace, Christ and 
the Spirit reign in the redeemed soul. . 

According to the divine method this work is, in 
nearly all cases, gradually progressive. Possibly in 
a very few cases the completion has been simulta- 
neous with the conversion. But such exceptional 
cases do not affect the general law of the economy 
of grace. Its degrees of advancement will be more 
or less rapid according to various conditions of re- 
ligious culture and influences, and especially of 
personal faith and fidelity. Perhaps, too, they are 
varied by that divine discrimination according to 
which God gives his grace—to some more and to’ 
others less. 

This spiritual progress has also its marked stages 
and its memorable crises, each attended with its 
appropriate phenomena. The work of conversion, 
if it is thorough and clear, brings great peace to 
the soul, which often rises into joy, and is attended 
with an assured hope and a gracious access to God 
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in prayer. This condition of the soul may con- 
tinue for weeks, or months, or even years. There 
are temptations, but these are uniformly overcome; 
there are seasons of perplexities, but faith triumphs 
in them all; and the hope of the gospel is like an 
anchor to the soul. Through great diligence, 
watching, and praying, all conscious outward sin is 
avoided, and the soul’s peace in God becomes pro- 
found and steadfast. But at length a new occasion 
for disquiet arises. The purified spiritual vision 
discovers in the soul a hitherto unknown depth of 
iniquity, and the quickened and tendered conscience 
is convicted of, and pained by, deep inwrought pol- 
lution. Hence arises a godly sorrow, not as of con- 
demnation and dread of God’s wrath, but of self- 
abhorrence in view of the infinite purity of the 
divine nature. Then the burdened soul cries ‘ out 
of the depths,’— 


““O that my load of sin were gone!” 


and, looking up to the only Source of help, prays,— 


“Break off this yoke of inbred sin.” 


Self-distrusting and self-renouncing before, the soul 
now becomes self-abhorring, and, turning away from 
self, it looks by simple faith—a faith that recognizes 
Christ's all-sufficiency, and which, therefore, seeks 
no kind’ nor degree of self-sufficiency—a faith 
wrought in the soul by the Holy Spirit—and asks 
to be made clean. And according to that faith the 
work is done. A holy joy, a divine peace, a heav- 
enly assurance, a rest in God, ensues. This is no 
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fancy picture; millions have proved its reality, and 
a great cloud of witnesses can attest it now as a 
thing of personal experience. 

But what is the condition, as to indwelling sin, 
into which the soul is thus brought? Is it, or is it 
not, an absolute destruction and extirpation of the 
“carnal mind?” The best Methodist authorities— 
Wesley and Watson—treat that question very cau- 
tiously; and the former directly declares that he 
had never taught the doctrine of the possibility of a 
sinless perfection. Possibly, however, when care- 
fully and understandingly examined, the: question 
will be found to be one respecting the meaning of 
words rather than of the substance of things. Ac- 
cording as different persons define the terms “sin” 
and ‘ purity,” the question can be answered either 
YES or NO, according as more or less shall be in- 
cluded by them. It is certain, however, that at such 
a crisis a mighty and thorough victory is achieved ; 


that indwelling sin, if not absolutely cast out, is 
most effectually bruised under the feet ai the in- 


coming ConqueroP. 
There are three several sources of self-knowledge 
that may be consulted in such a case: consciousness, 


experience, and divine assurance. Consciousness 


takes notice of the soul’s active processes, but the 
range of its observance does not extend to its qui- 
escent states. Whether, therefore, the carnal mind 
is only subdued into inaction or utterly extirpated 
consciousness cannot answer, because the subject 


lies out of its range. And even should some of the © 


motions of sin very softly show themselves in their 
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thick disguises, it is not certain that the power of 
introspection would infallibly detect them as such. 
Nearly the same remarks will apply to the reports of 
experience. -It is no,certain evidence that there is no 
indwelling sin in the soul because its motions have 
not been felt for a given season, short or long. As to 
the evidence of divine assurance, while we hold to and 
glory in the doctrine of the witness of the Spirit, we 
do not see how, in its usual methods, it can bear any 
testimony upon this subject. It bears witness to our 
acceptance by creating our peace, and raising our 
hopes to God. It testifies to our sonship by giving 
us the filial spirit—‘‘the Spirit of adoption,” from 
which we infer (by a logical process) our heirship 
through Christ. But in none of these is there any 
direct communication to the understanding, as there 
must be, in order that the fact of personal sinless- 
ness shall be assured. And if the individual him- 
self cannot certainly determine this question, much 
less can another determine it for him. It is, how- 
ever, our privilege to know that the most complete 
victory has been achieved and maintained; and by 
divinely-begotten hope its glorious consummation is 
assured to the faithful. 

Turning to the positive side of this great work, 
the most glorious possibilities come into view. It 
is called “growing in grace,’ ‘‘growing up into 
Christ,” “ being renewed in the image of God,” etc. 
Such expressions, though probably often vaguely 
used, embody the most excellent promises. As on 
the negative side, so here, vital religion is a growth, 
having its stages and increase. But gradually need 
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not be the same with slowly; the most rapid flight 
is as really gradual as the slowest and most painful 
crawling. This work, in its advanced stages, includes 
these three things :— 

1. Profound and clear convictions of the truth— 
of God-—of spiritual being—of sin—of holiness—of 
Christ and the cross—of the Holy Spirit and his 
mission—and of eternal judgment. These great 
truths enter into the soul by faith, and as objective 
verities they are clearly apprehended because of the 
spiritual quickening and enlightenment of the soul ; 
and that which thus comes by grace becomes also a 
mighty means of grace. We are sanctified by the 
truth so received and inwrought. The entering in 
of God’s word brings life and light, and transform- 
ing power. He that has received this grace “‘ walks 
in the light,” and in so doing he continually expe- 
riences the saving power of Christ’s blood, cleansing 
from all sin. 

2. Religious growth operates by stirring up and 
strengthening the emotional and affectional nature, 
and fixing the heart on God. All the affections of 
the heart—its loves and hates, its hopes and fears, 
its joys and sorrows—all flow out in obedience to 
God’s will, and in harmony with his essential na- 
ture. The divine person becomes the central object 
of the soul’s affection; the divine attributes the 
things in which the soul delights; and wherever the 
divine goodness goes out on its missions of grace, 
the sanctified affections joyfully follow. So eminent 
a part does love act in all this work that it has 
come to be named asthe whole of religion, But it is 
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not alone; for there are hope and faith, and holy 
fear and joyful obedience, all impelled by the same 
heavenly impulse. 

3. This high religious state of the soul includes a 
true direction and intense exaltation of the devo- 
tional element of man’s nature. The religious ele- 
ment in human character is as evident and as real 
as either the intellectual or the affectional, and of 
course it enters directly into all that pertains to the 
religious life. Its first attitude before God is that 
of worship, implying the knowledge and the love of 
God in the soul, and the lifting up of the spirit in 
devout admiration, wonder, love, and praise. This 
is the occupation of angels, cherubim, and sera- 
‘phim ; and it shall be the bliss of the spirits of just 
men made perfect. So, too, the feeblest, faltering, 
child of grace has his part in it, and adds his faint, 
but not unappreciated notes to the universal alle- 
luia. Worship also becomes a means of grace to 
the soul, leading directly to a holy consecration to 
God by the gravitating power of essential goodness 
perceived and appreciated—a consecration not 
merely of the volitions and the outward actions, but 
more eminently of the all-controlling affections. 
Worship still further becomes a means of grace, be- 
cause in it the soul is assimilated to God, and made 
a partaker of his communicable moral attributes. 
As the opening flowers drink in the rays of the sun, 
and are quickened and beautified by them, so the 
susceptible spirit, standing in the open vision of the 
Almighty in holy worship, is “ transformed into the 
same image from glory unto glory.” Such is the 
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attitude and the gracious position of renewed souls 
before God; not merely of a John on Patmos, or a 
Paul caught up to the third heaven, but of hum- 
ble, faithful men and women going out and in be- 
fore their generations, yet walking with God, and 
having their lives hid with Christ in God. 

Consider now the state of the soul whose experi- 
ence and attainments are here set before us. The 
“body of sin is destroyed,” Satan is “ bruised” in 
him. The intellect, quickened and instructed in the 
deep things of God, profoundly and steadily believes 
all the truth as it is in Jesus. The affections, awak- 
ened from the torpor induced by sin, are now 
thoroughly aroused and turned powerfully toward 
God and holiness. The religious elements of the 
character are moved, strengthened, exalted, and 
fixed on God by the gravitation of inwrought holi- 
ness,—gvd-likeness. This is the Christian’s calling. 
This, attained, is the “ higher life,” ‘“ entire sanctifi- 
cation,” “‘ Christian perfection,” “perfect love.” It 
is a work limited in its possibilities 6nly by the lim- 
its set by God upon man’s nature, and by his own 
purposes of grace. 

Any language that we could use would altogeth- 
er fail to set forth the excellence of this gracious - 
state. It is the consummation of the apostle’s prayer, 
“That Christ -may dwell in your hearts by faith; 
that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
that ye might be filled with all the fullness of God.” 
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Another—one whose tongue and pen were alike 
baptized in this sacred flame—shall speak where we 
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God is thine; disdain to fear 
The enemy within: 
God shall in thy flesh appear, 
And make an end of sin; 
God the man of sin shall slay, 
Fill thee with triumphant joy ; 
God shall thrust him out, and say, 
“ Destroy them all! Destroy.” 


All the struggle then is o’er, 
And wars and fightings cease ; 
Israel then shall sin no more, 
But dwell in perfect peace. 
All his enemies are gone ; 
Sin shall have in him no part ; 
Israel now shall dwell alone, 
With Jesus in his heart. 


In a land of corn and wine 
His lot shall be below ; 
Comforts there, and blessings join, 
And milk and honey flow ; 
Jacob’s well is in his soul ; 
Gracious dew his heavens distill, 
Fill his soul, already full, 
And shall forever fill. 


Blest, O Israel, art thou! 
What people is like thee? 
Saved from sin, by Jesus, now 
Thou art, and still shalt be. 
Jesus is thy sevenfold shield, 
Jesus is thy flaming sword ; 
Earth, and hell, and sin, shall yield 
To God’s almighty Word. 
CHARLES WESLEY. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHODE 
OF THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
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THE VISION OF FAITH. 


NTELLIGENT readers of the New Testament 
cannot fail to notice its frequent use of the word 
faith, and the great stress that is laid upon it. 
And yet there is reason to believe that scarcely 
any other word is so imperfectly understood, either 
as to its own proper import or in respect to its re- 
lations to the Christian system. The manner of its 
_use by our Lord and his disciples indicates their 
ny) | high appreciation of its nature, and especially of its 
| importance in practical religion. If we pass from 
the Scriptures to uninspired theological discourses, 
the same uncertainty and want of clearness is very 
greatly increased. The word is much used, but 
without any well-defined and fixed sense, so that it 
may mean less or more, according to the concep- 
‘tions of those that use it. Even among able and 
learned Christian writers the subject is often pre- 
sented rather infelicitously; and all this has occa- 
sioned no little confusion in theological discussions - 
and in the instructions of the pulpit. It must be 
observed, also, that the term is used, both in the 
Scriptures and elsewhere, with very considerable 
latitude of meaning. In its broadest and most in- 
definite sense it is employed to indicate any degree 
or form of belief; while, as a spiritual exercise, it 
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designates certain purely moral qualities,—fidelity 
and trustworthiness,—and also indicates certain dis- 
positions of mind respecting religious truths, and the 
evidence by which those truths are commended to 
our acceptance. 

It is, indeed, very certain that the predisposition 
of the mind has very much to do with the force of 
evidence addressed to it; and in certain frames of 
mind it may be quite impossible for any degree of 
proofs of which certain kinds of subjects are sus- 
ceptible, to produce convictions. Unbelief—the 
scriptural opposite of faith—is usually treated as a 
moral rather than an intellectual fault. It is also 
assumed to be the normal condition or estate ot. 
the ‘natural man,” so that as to all such the di-| 
vinely-appointed evidences of religion fail of their | 
effects. The whole difference between doubters and 
believers arises, in most cases, not so much from any 
differences of proofs addressed to and received by 
the intellect, as from the subjective attitude of the 
mind toward the things set forth. 

As simply intellectual states, arising logically 
from the evidence received, faith and unbelief are 
alike without moral character. They are also, as 
such, quite outside of the power of the volitional 
faculty. No force of will can involve in doubt the 
results of a mathematical demonstration, or render 
uncertain the clearly-ascertained discoveries of the 
senses; and accordingly nobody is to be praised or 
blamed for his beliefs or unbeliefs in these things. 
And because conviction is the direct and unavoid- 
able result of such evidence acting upon the mind, 
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to attempt to persuade one to believe or disbelieve 
such evidence would be the merest folly and ab- 
surdity. To doubt or to believe in all such cases 
is entirely without moral relations, since convictions 
of any degree, based upon such evidence, lie en- 
tirely outside of the domain of morals. 

In the New Testament it is shown that Christ's 
work among men was all the time very intimately 
associated with the faith or unbelief of those among 
whom he taught and labored. His power to work 
“miracles was, in some cases, conditioned by the 
faith or unbelief of those whom he would benefit, 
and the good received was according to the faith of 
the recipient. Nor should this be set down as sim- 
ply an arbitrary arrangement of divine authority, 
but rather as the practical resultant of a high and > 
sublime philosophy in the kingdom of grace. In 
demanding faith as a condition on man’s part of 
‘the grace of the Gospel, God deals with men not 
only righteously, but also according to the great 
and universal principles of his government. 

In every case faith has its purely intellectual and 
logical elements. It is always a state of belief de- 
rived from evidence, and it accords with the logical 
requirements of the evidence received. And in 
this aspect of the case faith is involuntary, and so~ 
far without moral qualities. But since moral and 
religious verittes extend beyond the range of the 
senses, and cannot be subjected to mathematical 
reasoning, the evidences upon which they rest must 
be of a different character. The results of the evi- 
dences that determine moral questions are very 
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largely affected by the state and character of the 
minds upon which such evidence operates; and as 
light is modified in its sensible results by the nature 
of the body upon which it falls, making one black 
and another white, so moral evidences produce 
widely different impressions upon different minds, 
according to their different moral conditions and 
relations. In certain not unusual states of mind 
the clearest proofs must fail to produce convictions, | 


and yet such unbelief is in the highest degree} 


blameworthy, because it is the outgrowth of a per-) . 


verted state of the soul. The faith so persistently 
and earnestly called for as a condition of the grace 
of salvation is distinctively of the heart. Even the 
- devils have an intellectual faith in all the revela- 
tions of the Gospel, and are not altogether unaf- 
fected by their fearful forebodings; but they are 
without saving faith, because the belief that brings 
salvation is pre-eminently of the heart. 

In the exercise of our perceptive faculties, in 
order that the reality of things shall be detected, 


¢ 


proper subjective powers of appreciation are requi-* 


site. The seeing is not all of the eye, nor the hear- 
ing of the ear. The same field of vision presented 
to different spectators—though in all alike the or- 
gans of sight may be unimpaired—will show to each 
different objects of thought. The perceptive faculties 
lie back of the organs of sense, and these lay hold 
of or pass over the things presented to the outward 
senses according to the beholders’ several mental 
aptitudes. The artist sees one set of properties in 
a landscape, and the civil engineer quite another, 
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and the farmer and the military commander each 
sees his own set of properties, differing each from 
all the others. So in the exercise of religious faith 
there must be a subjective adaptation of the soul to 
the things presented for its acceptance in order that 
its evidences shall produce their proper convictions. 
And because these subjective conditions are largely, 
though for the most part indirectly, subject to our 
volitionary actions, our inability to believe becomes 
our sin, and the sinfulness of unbelief becomes 
manifest. 
In all rational inquiries a readiness to accept the 
_,truth on proper evidence is a condition requisite to 
success, and, therefore, a specifically skeptical habit 
_of mind is unfriendly to rational inquiry. And be- 
cause the unrenewed heart in man is both without 
“spiritual perceptions and also opposed in character 
to spiritual things, its normal state is one of stub- 
born unbelief, which must be reversed by an exte- 
rior force before it can believe the truths of God’s 
word. In our Lord’s time his words were spoken 
to the promiscuous multitude, and while some be- 
lieved, and others believed not, he charged the un- 
belief of these to the blindness of their hearts, and | 
yet held them guilty for their lack of faith. 
~~. Jtemust, therefore, be accepted that simply ra- 
tional conviction, however clear and comprehensive, 
is not the same with Christian faith; a man may 
possess that in all its completeness, and yet remain, 
spiritually, an unbeliever. But the converse of this’ 
statement is not true, since no one can have the 
faith that comes by the divine Spirit who denies 
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the essential truths of religion. Christian faith is 
not independent of the rational belief of the truth, 
but it is also something incomparably more and 
higher. It is a recognition, as real entities, of 
things that lie quite beyond the range of the 
senses, and that are not detected by the furthest 
researches of the understanding. Man is a living 
soul, dwelling in a spiritual world, and in his essen- 
tial nature he is endowed with powers adapting him 
to know and appreciate spiritual things. True, sin 
has blinded his spiritual vision, and blunted the 
soul’s sensibilities; but his wonderful capabilities 
still remain to him, not indeed enabling him to 
_ effectuate his own redemption, but to receive it 


from another. To produce in man the power to. 
believe is the work of the Holy Spirit, who not. 
only gives light to the soul, but also the power to} 


see, when the light is given. The words of Christ 
spoken to the outward sense, and received in the 
natural understanding, are not immediately life- 
giving. The divine Comforter must reveal in the 
soul the words of Christ, must reproduce them to 
the quickened powers of the spiritual nature, in 


order to their effective action. The faith-faculty | 


of the soul is, in the carnal mind, so dulled by orig- ' 


‘inal sin that there is no longer either power to) 


know the truth, or to obey it if it were known. 


ri 


As with natural vision, which requires both the eye | 


and the light, so the vision of faith demands the | 


presence of the corrected faith-faculty, and the illu- 
mination of the Holy Spirit shed forth upon the 
sacred verities of the Gospel. 


uf} 
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The practical work of the soul’s redemption be- 
gins with the quickening (bringing again to life) of 
its spiritual faculties and susceptibilities ; and be- 
cause a measure of this grace is given to all men 
“to profit withal,” the divine judgments are justified 
in the condemnation of those who “ love darkness 
rather than light.” A remarkable verbal definition 
is given of the practical workings and the primary 
results of faith in the opening verse of the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The objects 
of the soul’s hopes lie beyond the range of our nat- 
ural perceptions, ‘‘ unknown to feeble sense, unseen 
by reason’s glimmering ray,” and they, therefore, re- 
quire some other than merely rational bases to se- 
cure their stability. As the creations of the imag- 
ination, our hopes may, indeed, be as beautiful as 
castles in the clouds—and as baseless too; and 
though they may, for the moment, delight the fancy, 
they can-give no assurance of safety or continuance. 
It is the office of faith not only to realize these 
beautiful fancies, but to find out the solid sub-struct- 
ure upon which they rest, as firm and as changeless 
as the throne of the Eternal. It does not, indeed, 
create these foundations, nor provide these unseen 
evidences; it only dzscerns them, and ascertains 
their certainty and sufficiency. In all this, faith ap- 
pears simply as a mode of perception, a supernatu- 
ral faculty, having its proper objects in the spiritual 
world. It does not create evidence, but by detect- 
ing the realities of the unseen it discloses spiritual 
truths, which assure the soul’s largest and most pre- 
cious hopes. 
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As our seeing and hearing, and the perceptions; , 
to which they lead, are not properly subjects of our) 
willing, so faith, whether viewed as a state of the ‘ 
soul or as a spiritual exercise, is not directly subject | 
to the soul’s volitions. Evidence brought into the 
rational soul produces conviction by its own action, 
but-only in those whose rational faculties are in 
their normal condition; and in like manner the 
light of divine truth, entering the soul, demonstrates 
the things of God, and inspires it with the spirit of 
faith, not because the soul so chooses, but of spon- 
taneous necessity. And on the other hand, unbe-| 
lief is not in any case the result of direct choice, 
but the natural outcome of the depraved state of the | 
soul. Unconsciously, and without definite purpose, | 
through their blind carnality, men repel and neutral- 
ize the testimonies of the divine Word and Spirit, 
and, in the presence of proofs demonstrative of the 
truth, continue in darkness and unbelief. ‘ They 
have eyes, [natural capabilities,] but they see not, 
and ears, but they hear not.” And yet it should be 
noted, that, indirectly and somewhat remotely, but 
effectively, both unbelief and faith are modified by 
the volitions and actions of their subjects. Divine 
light and quickening power come unasked, but it is 
_ for those visited to “‘ walk in the light,” or to “love 
darkness rather than light,’ and by the positions 
assumed toward these gracious visitations they will 
come into the light of faith or continue in the dark- 
ness of unbelief. It is thus that persistent unbe- 
lief, though original and unavoidable at the begin- 


ning, becomes the voluntary sin of the unsaved. In 
9 
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its debased condition the fallen soul is mighty to 
resist the light of divine truth, and because of: such 
resistance comes the final and irreversible ,‘‘ con- 
demnation.” 

In its last analysis, therefore, faith appears to be 
less an active than a quiescent state of the soul—its 
subjective moral and intellectual estate. As in our 
sensations and perceptions we are acted upon rather 
than ourselves act, so in the processes of faith we 
are illuminated, taught, led, by something not of 
our own personality. At best we are only as the 
camera that receives the sun’s rays, and in due time 
finds his image wrought within itself. The great| 
things ascribed to faith are not of its own efficiency, 
but rather of that to which it willingly submits it- 
self. And while continued unbelief is always the} 
result of a vicious resistance of the truth, entailing 
personal guilt, the only possible merit of faith is the 
negative one of submission to be saved. High as 
is the office assigned to faith in the soul’s salvation, 
it nowhere rises above the character of a willing re- 
ceptivity and earnest acceptance of proffered mercy. 
When it is said that we are justified by faith it is 
not intended to ascribe to faith any thing really 
meritorious, for it neither purchases any thing nor 
performs any active service in its acceptance. In 
the process by which the soul comes to Christ there 
is a steady increase of knowledge of spiritual things, 
and of the soul’s perceptions of the substance and 
purport of divine truth; but all these things the 
soul receives graciously rather than achieves meri- 
toriously. In all personal religious experience the 
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process is’ from faith to faith, enlarging the inner 
vision and transforming the soul into the divine like- 
ness by the effectual workings of the Holy Spirit, 
whose gracious gifts faith only sees, accepts, and 
appropriates. 

The things comprehended in the soul’s field of 
vision are determined by the nature of faith, and 
because that is exclusively spiritual it contemplates 
only spiritual things. It is not, to any possible ex- 
tent, the rival of, or a substitute for, the natural 
powers of perception, whether of the senses or the 
reason. In its own proper and normal actions it has 
nothing to do with signs and prodigies, nor any 
merely physical or mechanical phenomena. It is 
the natural imagination, impelled by superstition, 
and not Christian faith, that deals with all such ab- 
normal manifestations. Faith recognizes and con- 
verses with spiritual things as revealed in faithful 
souls by the divine Word and Spirit, and all these 
things pertain to the gospel methods of salva- 
tion, and the greatness and glory of the things of 
Christ. 
_ The vision of faith looks out upon, not a world of 
its own creation, nor yet upon the mind’s internal 
imagery transferred by illusion to the objective 
world, but upon that sublime and glorious system 
of divine truths set forth in the word of God, dis- 
closing especially the relations subsisting between 
God and man, and the gracious provisions ordained 
in the divine clemency for the redemption of our 
race. It demonstrates to the quickened spiritual 
‘intelligence the stupendous fact that man is the 
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denizen of a spiritual realm, and himself, in common 
with all other rational beings, an integer in a super- 
natural, spiritual, and divine cosmos, of which God 
himself is at once the center, the all-pervading life, 
and the sustaining and directing energy. And this 
realm is absolutely and forever closed against the 
intrusions of sense or reason. It is approached only 


by “the way that the vulture’s eye hath not seen,” | 


, 


nor ‘the lion’s whelps. .. trodden;”’ its glorious re- 
alities are the things which the Father hath hid “ from 
the wise and prudent,” but has “‘ revealed them unto 
babes.” It reveals to men, first of all, because the 
nearest to themselves, the human heart in its essential 
unholiness, and as the first and inevitable inference, 
its want of harmony with the Divine. This is convic- 
tion of sin, disclosing personal unrighteousness, and 
toward God the guilt that calls for punishment. 
The moral turpitude of sin is realized in proportion 
as the spotless and intense holiness of the divine 
character is apprehended; and the fearfulness of its 
guilt appears only in its contrast with the majesty 
and sacred authority of the divine law. And tothe 


soul, so taught respecting its own relations to the 


divine judgments, and seeing nothing of the gospel 
way of escape, only despair could ensue. But the 
same spiritual enlightenment that detects the reality 
and the curse of sin, apprehends also God’s gracious 
method of justifying the ungodly through Christ. 
That method is, indeed, set forth verbally in the 
Scriptures, where it may seem to the natural rea- 
son to be good and rational, and adapted to its 
great design ; but its truth and reality will still be 
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shadowy and uncertain. In great emergencies, and 
where large interests are at stake, men believe with 
confiding assurance, not what. may de, nor simply 
plausible theories, but only such satisfactory evi- 
dence as begets a consciousness of reality and 
leaves no room for misgivings. There may be an 
intellectual assent to the truth of the Gospel with- 
out any true faith, since these two are not only not 
the same, but they rest upon entirely diverse forms 
of evidence. “ Christian faith,” writes one who was 
an eminent example of its power, “is not only an 
assent to the whole Gospel of Christ, but also a full 
reliance on the blood of Christ ; a trust in the mer- 
its of his life, death, and resurrection; a recum- 
bency upon him as our atonement and our life, as 
given for us and living in us.”— Wesley. This pre- 
sents the more active side of faith. From the same 
hand we have the subjective and receptive side: 
“ Faith is a divine, supernatural evidence or convic- 
tion of ‘things not seen,’ not discernible by our nat- 
ural senses;”’ and these “things not seen” are 
evidently the hidden mysteries of the Gospel. The 
same thing is both beautifully and forcibly pre- 
sented in the form of a personal experience in one 
of Charles Wesley’s hymns : 

“Yong my imprisoned spirit lay, 

Fast bound in sin and nature’s night, 
Thine eye diffused a quickening ray, 
I woke, the dungeon flamed with light : 
My chains fell off, my heart was free, 
I rose, went forth, and followed thee.” 
Faith teaches us what neither sense nor reason can 

approach to—it brings its own evidence, and asks 
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only that its light shall not be quenched in perverse 
unbelief. 

In the New Testament faith is constantly pre- 
sented as in some way, and always very intimately, 
connected with the personal religious life. The 
pardon of sin, and the sinner’s justification before 
God, the renewal of the soul in righteousness, and 
the perpetuated Christian walk and growth in 
grace, are all by faith. How this should be so has 
not always been well understood; and attempts 
have, therefore, sometimes been made to give a less 
definite and more naturalistic sense to the term 
faith. But in the view of the subject here given, all 
these things harmonize perfectly with the nature 
and operation of this “inspiration of the Al- 
mighty ” 
mode of perception, faith is God’s gift ; antedating 


all other forms of the processes of the Spirit’s grace, | 


quickening, enlightening, and convincing of the 
truth and reality of spiritual things. As a divine per- 
suasive it inclines the soul toward the things revealed 
to its interior vision; and holding it to the things 
so believed till the power of sin is broken, the spirit 
is emancipated, and the freed soul goes forward to 
realize that. spiritual sanctification which comes 
only by “belief of the truth.” In its light, which is 
also and pre-eminently the light of the Holy Ghost, 
the renewed soul walks before God; and in this 
continued and perpetuated “life of faith,” all the 
processes of sanctification go forward to their con- 
summation. 

As the first stage of faith wrought in the recep- 


in the soul, giving understanding. As a/ 
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tive soul is a divine quickening and illumination, 
so its first completed act is the willing acceptance, 
in fullest confidence, of the things revealed and 
freely offered in Christ. This is the faith that justi- 
fies; not, indeed, as a ground of merit, nor as an 
active agent in the work, but as realizing that con- 
dition of the soul before God in which it is ac- 
cording to the divine will, and the economy of the 
Gospel, that sin should be canceled, and that the 
sinner himself should stand accepted through the 
merits of Christ. It is the further and perpetual 
office of this faith to hold the soul in inseparable 
union with Christ by the power of the indwelling 
Comforter; in a perpetual crucifixion of the “old 
man,” and a like continuous resurrection and new 
life of the regenerated “new man,’ a life maintained 
only “by the faith of the Son of God,” recognized 
as specifically the Saviour of the individual believer. 
All this is done in the clear light of the Divine 
Spirit, and is so recognized by the subject soul, now 
rejoicing in the assurance of the divine favor, and 
abiding continually under the shadow of the AL 
mighty. The Christian life is also the life of faith ; 
and walking with God is also walking in the light. 
Growth in grace is also the clarifying of the soul’s 
vision, and enlargement and beatification in all 
spiritual fullness is accompanied, at equal pace, 
with ever-increasing visions of the divine and 
holy, “till faith is lost in sight,” and we shall see 
Him as He is. 
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JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH, VERSUS BAPTISMAL 
REGENERATION. 


HERE can be no more important question 
propounded to man, as a moral and responsi- 
ble being, than how he may obtain the favor of 
God; and its importance is infinitely heightened 
and intensified when he is brought to see himself 
as a sinner already condemned before God, This, 
too, is one of the most prominent doctrines of the 
New Testament. To teach fallen man how he may 
be accepted of God is among the chief designs of 
the revelation of the Gospel; and only by that rev- | 
elation can that way be known. 

The scriptural doctrine of justification is also the 
distinctive feature of Protestantism. Hence Luther 
designates this doctrine “the article of a standing 
or falling church,” and Calvin asserts, that “if this 
one head were yielded, safe and entire, it would not 
pay the cost to make any great quarrel in any other 
matter in controversy with Rome.” ‘The great ques- 
tion,” says Hooker, “that hangeth in controversy 
between us and Rome is about the matter of justify- 
ing righteousness. We disagree about the nature and 
essence of the medicine whereby Christ cureth our 
disease ; about the manner of applying it; about the 
number and power of the means which God requireth 
of us for the effectual applying thereof to our souls’ 
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comfort.” Suchis the great and distinctive doctrine 
of the Reformation, as stated by some of its earlier 
promoters—justification by faith alone, in opposi- 
tion to a justification effected by infused righteous- 
ness attained through the sacraments. 

Around this subject, as the citadel of the true 
faith, the conflict between truth and error—the 
Gospel of Christ and his apostles, and “another 
Gospel ”—has ever been waged. And while it is a 
controversy of which no enlightened Christian can 
be an uninterested spectator, so, as Protestants, we 
are compelled to stand squarely on the side of the 
doctrine of the Reformation ; and, despite of all that 
it has suffered in the minds of devout and judicious 
persons, by reason of its perversion in the interests of 
a theory, the doctrine of justification by faith alone 
must be accepted as at once wholesome and con- 
solatory. This doctrine is embodied in the Articles 
of the Church of England, while the rituals of that 
Church show another method of salvation; and as the 
formularies of that Church are thus inharmonious, 
so also there has been for three hundred years two 
adverse and irreconcilable schools of the theol- 
ogy among its living authorities; and in these later 

years Oxford, scarcely less distinctly than Rome, 
has antagonized the original Protéstant Article— 
Justification by Faith. 

According to Rome and Oxford, justification is 
substantially identical with sanctification. The 
Council of Trent decreed that ‘‘ man is just before 
God, not by the extrinsic righteousness of Christ, 
but by an intrinsic righteousness, which really as 
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much belongs to him as his soul or his body belongs 
to him, being inherently infused into him by God 
through grace in Christ. . .. Justification is not 
merely the remission of our sins, but also sanctifica- 
tion and renewal of the inward man by his volun- 
tary reception of grace and gifts... . The only 
formal cause [of justification] is God’s justice—not 
by which he himself is just, but by which he makes us 
just, wherewith, being endowed by him, we are re- 
newed in the spirit of our minds, and are not only 
reputed, but are made, truly just.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Alexander Knox, the forerunner of the 
great Tractarian movement, writes: ‘In St. Paul’s 
sense, to be justified is not simply to be accounted 
righteous, but also, and in the first instance, to be 
made righteous by the implantation of a radical 
principle of righteousness. . . . Our being reckoned 
righteous before God, always and essentially implies 
a substance of righteousness previously implanted in 
us; and our reputative justification is the strict and ~ 
inseparable result of this previous efficient moral 
justification. .. . The reckoning us righteous in- 
dispensably presupposes an inward reality of right- 
eousness, on which this reckoning is founded.” 
Mr. J. H. Newman (then of Oxford, afterward a_ 
Roman Catholic priest, now a cardinal) fully agrees 
with both his friend Mr. Knox, and with the Tri- 
dentine doctors. He says of this matter of justifi- 
cation, “‘Cleanness of heart and spirit, obedience by 
word and deed—this alone can constitute our justi 
fication. . . . The gift of righteousness is not an 
imputation, but an inward work. .. . Justification 
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consists in God’s inward presence. . .. Justification 
and sanctification are substantially the same thing.” 
These extracts (which might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely) show the identity of the Oxford theology 
with that of Rome, and also that the justification 
contemplated in their system is not that of par- 
doned sinners, but of sanctified believers. 

Upon this point a large class of learned and able 
divines of the Church of England, and of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in this country, join issue 
with their co-religionists. Of these we have now to 
notice especially the published works of two of their 
chiefs, Mr. George Stanley Faber, and Bishop C. P. 
M’llvaine, of Ohio. Mr. Faber wrote in response to 
Mr. Alexander Knox, citing against him the teach- 
ings of the primitive Church, and vindicating the 
Protestant doctrine from the charge of novelty so 
sneeringly raised against it by Mr. Newman and his 
class. Bishop M’Ilvaine traverses the whole field 
of the controversy, adducing the testimony of 
Scripture, of the Fathers, and of the Reformed 
Anglican Church in support of his positions. And 
certainly he makes out a clear case for his own side 
—only an antagonist could make nearly as good a 
showing for the opposite side from the least of 
these authorities, as he does for his own. 

This whole question turns largely upon the script- 
ural, and especially the Pauline, significance of the 
word Accaootvyn, (justification,) and others of kindred 
meaning, whether they should be construed literally 
and grammatically, or in a secondary and special 
sense, when employed to indicate the scriptural way 
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of saving sinners. By evangelical Protestants these 
terms are understood to be used forensically, to 
signify, not an intrinsic substance of righteousness, 
but a legal release from condemnation for recog- 
nized sins. Justification is simply a state of salva- 
tion from condemnation. The critical and exeget- 
ical argument on this point is conceded, by the best 
Romanizing scholars, to be most favorable to their 
opponents. This Mr. Newman grants, and there- 
fore propounds a theory by which to explain this 
fact, which, though-ingenious, only shows the essen- 
tial weakness of his cause. He supposes the im- 
putative justification, so fully and clearly taught in 
the New Testament, to be the recognition of a fore- 
seen moral change in the persons of whom it is pre- 
dicted—declaring in advance a fact that is about to 
be realized. Asa physician, knowing his ability to 
restore a diseased person to health, would from the 
beginning consider him as cured, so God, anticipat- 
ing his own work in the heart of man, imputes to 
him effects properly consequent upon that work — 
which he then proceeds to accomplish: certainly a 
rather finely-spun theory by which to change the 
whole force and bearing of*a large and important 
portion of the New Testament. “In justification,” 
he remarks, “the whole course of sanctification is 
anticipated, reckoned, or imputed to us in its be- 
ginning.” And again, “Imputed righteousness is 
the coming in of actual righteousness. ... They 
whom God’s sovereign voice pronounces just, forth- 
with become just.... He declares a fact, and makes 
it a fact by declaring it.” 
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Both parties to this controversy confess the in- 
separableness of justification and sanctification; the 
question that divides them respects the priority of 
one or the other in the process of personal salva-. 
tion, — Are we justified through Christ, being yet 
ungodly, and because justified, then also sanctified 
by the Spirit ? or, are we first made holy, and then 
justified because holy and pure before God? The 
former is evangelical Protestantism; the latter 
Romish and Anglican sacramentarianism. Cer- 
tainly, as a consistent member of the Church of 
England, Mr. Newman has a difficult job on his 
hands in effecting a reconciliation between his 
views and the “Article on Justification,” and even 
more so, on account of their greater fullness of ex- 
pression with the Homilies. That Article declares, 
“We are justified by faith alone,” but the Oxford 
divines interpret this to mean fazth operating with, 
and in subordination to, other “means and instru- 
mentalities.” What these are will appear pres- 
ently. As we read the holy Scriptures, nothing can 
be plainer than is the way in which the salvation 
of the Gospel is presented. St. Paul declares that 
Christ is made to us wzsdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption ,; as clearly distinguish- 
ing the second and third members of .the series 
from each other as are any of the four so distin- 
guished, and also apparently arranging them in the 
order of their actual sequence. Again: it is de- 
clared of God that he “ justifies the ungodly;” 
which saying cannot be tortured to mean that only 
the intrinsically righteous can be justified: and if it 
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should be pleaded that it simply means that those 
now justified were before uzgodly, then the whole 
relevancy of the apostle’s argument will at once 
disappear. The justification of the Gospel is also 
directly and especially contrasted with the “ right- 
eousness of the Law;” and yet, if it is based upon 
an intrinsic righteousness in the justified one it is 
a legal justification. It is justification by virtue of 
the inherent righteousness of its subject. In St. 
Paul’s language, “the righteousness of faith,” which 
is a state of grace by pardon, and “the righteous- 
ness of the law,” which is holiness of heart and life, 
are set the one over against the other; but if the 
former is also “cleanness of heart and spirit ”—as 
Newman declares—then the two sides of the apos- 
tle’s contrast are identical, and his whole argument 
is simply a battle of words. Mr. Wesley’s distinction 
of these two forms of God’s grace will be recognized 
by most of our readers: ‘The one [justification ] 
implies what God does for us through his Son; the 
other, [sanctification,] what he works in us by his 
Spirit.” The one delivers from condemnation; the 
other renews in righteousness. The one changes our 
relations to God’s law, through pardoning grace; 
the other changes our moral nature into the like- 
ness of God. And as at the first we are justified 
“ freely” through grace, so ever afterward “the just 
[-ified] shall live by faith.” The holiest of human 
kind comes far short of the holiness of the divine 
law, so that only through grace can there be any 
justification. 

And now, having thus discriminated the two op- 
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posing forms of justification, it is next in order to 
notice the diverse methods proposed by each class 
for the attainment of the desired good. Protestants 
hold and teach that the sinner can be justified only 
by faith, and that faith alone is the sufficient con- 
dition on his part for the certain accomplishment 
of the work. They do not deny the value and util- 
ity of other things in the work of salvation; but all 
these are held to be quite of secondary importance, 
and chiefly useful as aids to the faith that alone 
saves. Repentance, contrition, prayers, sacraments, 
and other external or internal exercises, are either 
means for strengthening and confirming the faith 
that justifies, or they are the fruits of faith pro- 
duced in its progress to maturity. They allow noth- 
ing to stand between the penitent sinner and the 
pardoning Saviour. With a full persuasion of heart 
of the truth of God’s word and promises, and a 
personal appropriation of them by embracing the 
terms of saving mercy, the soul comes directly to 
the throne of grace—the mercy-seat—for forgive- 
ness and salvation; and in response to such faith, 
and in honor of Christ’s death and intercession, the 
guilty one is accepted and forgiven. This is justifi- 
cation by faith: not the acceptance of the renewed 
and washed, because they are worthy, but of ‘the 
ungodly,” for Christ’s sake, and in honor of Christ’s 
precious sacrifice. 

On the contrary, Romanists teach not only that 
justification is subsequent to regeneration, and 
based upon it, but also that faith is not a specially 
important factor in the case. With them the sacra- 
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ments are the chief means and channels of grace 
to the souls of men, so that whoever is baptized is 
regenerated—delivered from the curse of original 
sin—while all others remain under its curse. Faith is, 
indeed, included among the agencies through which 
the work is effected—but only in its lowest form— 
and in the humblest offices. Only an intellectual as- 
Sent to the doctrines of the Church is required, and 
to no other commandment is obedience necessary 
except that which commands men to be baptized. 
If baptized, then are they regenerated—made holy— 
and, therefore, justified before God. The faith of 
the Romanist, or the Oxfordist, brings him to the 
baptismal font and to the Lord’s table for all spir- 
itual grace; that of the Protestant, to Christ on the 
mercy-seat, and to God in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself. But where are we to look for the 
great body of the Church of England, and of our 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in relation to this 
question? They certainly have the doctrine of 
“justification by faith alone” very clearly set forth 
in their forms of belief; it is equally clear that their 
Catechism and rituals teach the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration and certain sacramental efficacy, 
—while different individuals hold to opposite views, 
and some, with strange inconsistency, hold to both 
sides. Mr. Wesley held and taught, with character- 
istic clearness and force, the most thoroughly evan- 
gelical views, and yet declared, apparently approv- 
ingly: “It is certain that our Church supposes that 
all who are baptized in their infancy are at the same 
time born again; and it is allowed that the whole 
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office for the baptism of infants proceeds upon this 
supposition.” This supposition, however, is utterly 
irreconcilable with the evangelical doctrine of justifi- 
cation; for if the reception of that gift is dependent 
upon regeneration—which must come to infants, 
if it comes at all without faith—then is justification 
through some other means. 

_ The twenty-seventh of the Thirty-nine Articles (Of 
Baptism) declares that “baptism is a szgn of regen- 
eration, whereby they that receive baptism rightly 
are grafted into the Church.” All parties distin- 
guish between the outward form of the sacraments, 
and the inward grace signified by it. Romanists, 
and all their consentients, make them the zzfad/zble 
signs of spiritual grace; Protestants, the ostensible. 
The former hold that all who are “rightly” baptized 
are infallibly, immediately, and by the certain instru- 
mentality of the sacrament, born again; the latter, 
that faith is the only condition of access to God, 
and that without this, in its true spiritual character, 
baptism itself is of no value. The article, however, 
is equivocal as to its intention, and quite suscep- © 
tible of the Romanizing interpretation that is often 
put upon it, though in the latter part of the same 
Article, which says that in baptism “the promise 
of the forgiveness of sins, and of adoption to be the 
sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly szgned 
and sealed, faith ts confirmed, and grace ts increased, 
the Romish interpretation becomes more difficult. 
Like the Church whose doctrine it is intended to 
interpret, it is neither openly Romish nor yet 


clearly and distinctively Protestant—partly clay, 
10 
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and partly iron—partly upon the rock, and partly 
upon the sand. 

Bishop M’Ilvaine opposes Dr. Pusey’s notions re- 
specting the efficacy of baptism by quoting the 
Fathers of the English Church in favor of justifica- 
tion by faith. But Dr. Pusey had already quoted 
them in support of his own views. The bishop 
seems to think that whatever favors the one opposes 
the other. We agree with him; and yet we see that 
these venerated men held both. Evidently they 
held and taught, not only among themselves, but 
the same individuals with themselves, incompatible 
opinions. None can doubt the soundness of Mr. 
Wesley’s views respecting the Protestant doctrine 
of justification by faith; but when he came to write 
of baptism he seeméd to have forgotten all that he — 
had before taught, and to be blindly following the - 
leadings of the Church of England at the very points 
where its reformation was the most incomplete. 
He stoutly, and we think consistently, rejected the 
notion sometimes taught that the “regeneration” 
spoken of in the ritual and the Catechism referred 
only to certain relations to the visible Church, and 
affirmed, on the contrary, that “this regeneration, 
which in so many places our Church ascribes to 
baptism, is more than barely being admitted into the 
Church, though commonly connected therewith— 
‘being grafted into the body of Christ’s Church, we 
are made children of God by adoption and grace.’ 
This is grounded upon the plain words of our Lord: 
‘Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ By 
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water, then, as a means—by the water of baptism— 
we are regenerated and born again; whence it is 
called by the apostle, ‘the washing of regeneration.’ 
Our Church, therefore, ascribes no greater virtue 
to baptism than Christ had done. Nor does she 
ascribe it to the outward washing, but to the in- 
ward grace, which, added thereto, makes it a sacra- 
ment. Herein a principle of grace is infused, which 
will not be wholly taken away unless we quench 
the Holy Spirit of God by long-continued wicked- 
ness.” —(Wesley’s Works, vol. vi, p. 15.) Wesley’s 
public preaching, and most of his writings, teach 
quite another form of doctrine; and so it is evident 
that he lived and died not entirely emancipated 
from his Oxford prepossessions, which he also held 
with complete logical inconsistency along with the 
extreme views of evangelical Protestantism on the 
same points. Setting out as an exclusive prelatist, 
which he afterward modified only so far as to con- 
_cede that the ‘“ prerogatives” of bishops might, in 
certain contingencies, be exercised by “ presbyters” 
—for there is no proof that he ever gave up the 
notion of the divine right of episcopacy in the 
Church—he, nevertheless, became the recognized 
founder of the most thoroughly Presbyterian body 
in Great Britain; and from being a believer in sacra- 
mental efficacy, ex opere operato—from which it does 
not appear he ever wholly escaped—he became a 
preacher of the righteousness of faith, and of the 
sinner’s privilege to come directly to the Saviour 
through faith in his blood, and without any priestly 
or ecclesiastical intervention. His nominal follow- 
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ers, on both sides of the ocean, are among the most 
earnest supporters of evangelical doctrines, and as 
far as any from placing undue confidence in the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments.. Mr. Watson, who is the 
recognized expositor of Methodist doctrine, so far 
from considering baptism and regeneration insepa- 
rable, denies to all infants, baptized or unbaptized, 
the state of justification, which also excludes that 
of regeneration. 

The early Church is appealed to with great confi- 
dence as a witness for baptismal regeneration, and 
not entirely without cause, though here, as else- 
where, much more is claimed in that direction than 
the facts of the case will justify, and Mr. Faber very 
successfully contests the exclusiveness of that claim. 
It is, however, not to be denied that ‘the mystery 
of iniquity,” which had begun to work in the time 
of the apostles, continued to spread till it possessed 
the strongholds of the Church, and corrupted the 
fountains of the faith. 

The evangelical party in the Church of England, 
and of our Protestant Episcopal Church, while em- 
phasizing the Protestant doctrine of justification, 
are, evidently, not quite ready to repudiate that of 
regeneration in and through baptism. They talk _ 
of a ‘mystical regeneration,” which, being a phrase 
of very doubtful import, may mean much or little, 
something or nothing, as you please. Its efficacy 
is also usually considered chiefly in respect to infant 
baptism; and in them it seems not to be expected 
that the ‘seeds of grace” so implanted will produce 
any self-manifesting fruits; for it does not appear, 
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as a matter of fact, that baptized children show any 
less of juvenile depravity than those of like sur- 
roundings that have not been baptized; as, for ex- 
ample, the children of Romanists and Lutherans on: 
the one hand, and of Baptists and Quakers on the 
other. The force and pertinency of this argument, 
drawn from results, seem to have been anticipated; 
and, accordingly, Dr. Pusey protests against its use, 
and pleads that only the word of God can be prop- 
erly appealed to in such a case, forgetting that our 
Lord himself has given us directions to so look into 
the matter, and to judge of every system of doctrine 
urged upon our attention by its results on the lives 
and conduct of those who teach and those who hear. 
But the terrible moral degradation, and the prevail- 
ing practical infidelity, of whole countries where the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration prevails and near- 
ly every child receives baptism, renders our Lord’s 
test by which to detect the character of religious 
teachers and teachings—by their fruits—fatal to the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

But what are these plain and unmistakable scrip- 
tural proofs of the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion of which so much is said, and which, it is 
assumed, determine the question on that side with 
all who receive the plain words of revelation as a 
final authority in all matters of faith? Solitary and 
isolated passages of Scripture are not the best pos- 
sible proofs of any doctrine; the drift of any writing 
or discourse is to be deferred to rather than the first 
sense of some of its particular clauses. It is, indeed, 
an approved rule of biblical exposition to interpret 
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Scripture by Scripture, and we have the right to ex- 
pect that the parts of a great whole shall be mutu- 
ally harmonious; and if a secondary meaning of some 
word or expression in the Bible will better accord 
with other clearly-ascertained scriptural truths, then 
should such secondary meaning be preferred to the 
primary. And since the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone is clearly taught in the Bible, a strong 
presumption is to be made in favor of any possible 
interpretation of other parts or passages that might 
seem to teach a possible opposite. In not a few 
cases the meaning of texts, and phrases, and single 
words, appear to have become polarized by a tra- 
ditional use of them, and their meaning so fixed 
that only that one sense can be given to them, 
though in themselves, either grammatically or log- 
ically considered, they mean nothing of the kind 
usually accepted. An intelligent and rational inter- 
pretation, taken without propensions, of the favorite 
proof texts in favor of baptismal regeneration, will 
take from them much of the ate given to them 
in that direction. 

When our Lord commissioned his apostles to 
“disciple all nations, daptzzing them,” he certainly 
established baptism to be the ordinance for the in- 
itiation of people into his Church, but nothing is 
ever intimated about regeneration in or through 
baptism. If it is said, that after the figure of Noah’s 
salvation by water, so “even baptism doth now save 
us,” and all that can possibly be claimed for that pas- 
sage is granted, it utterly fails to prove any thing like 
a spiritual renovation in baptism. Even if it were 
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conceded that we are saved by baptism, that would 
not prove that we are spiritually renewed by it. It 
is said that we are ‘saved by hope,” but certainly 
we are neither regenerated nor justified by hope. 
Many instrumentalities are made to avail for our 
salvation, and each of these may be said, in a quali- 
fied use of the term, to save us. Among these in- 
strumentalities baptism has a place. 

In another place it is said that “according to 
his [God’s] mercy he saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost;” 
and this, it is assumed, clearly asserts that we are 
saved by baptism. On the contrary, it may be seri- 
ously doubted whether there is any reference at all 
to baptism in the passage. Spiritual regeneration 
is itself a process of cleansing, and therefore is not 
inaptly styled a “washing.” Any other meaning 
forced into the phrase is far-fetched and unnatural. 
But some may say, as did Mr. Wesley, writing in 
behalf of the great body of his Church, that “the 
plain words of our Lord, ‘Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God,’ inseparably unites the use of water 
with the efficient action of the Spirit in the work of 
salvation.” Let us see. It is confessed that in the 
economy of Christ’s kingdom baptism has a place, 
both as the outward mark of discipleship and as a 
sign of the spiritual work of regeneration. On the 
earthly side, baptism is the door to the Church; on 
the spiritual and heavenly side, the regeneration of 
the Holy Ghost is the door. Our Lord spoke of 
the one work—entering into the kingdom of God— 
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in both its aspects; being baptized, which is the 
outward szgn, and being born of the Spirit, which is 
the inward and divine substance. No doubt it is 
the purpose of the great Head of the Church that the 
two things—baptism and regeneration—shall pro- 
ceed together; it is equally certain that the two are 
sometimes detected separately. Simon Magus re- 
ceived baptism, but had neither part nor lot in the 
infinitely more sacred matter of the new life; and 
he, unhappily, is the representative of a very large 
class. Cornelius and his associates received the 
Holy Ghost, being yet unbaptized, as countless 
thousands have since done, some of whom, as did 
he, receiving that ordinance afterward, and others, 
for various causes, never receiving it; and yet they 
lived by faith and brought forth the fruits of right- 
eousness. Men may be in Christ and not be in the 
visible Church; and they may be in the visible 
Church, and yet not in Christ’s Spiritual Kingdom. 
The outward and the spiritual Church are not en- 
tirely identical, in their composition. 

With all their open and intense opposition to 
each other, there are important points of agreement 
between these two systems of faith. They agree in 
holding the great and fearful doctrine of Original 
Sin, and the absolute necessity for help from be-. 
yond himself in order to the salvation of any child 
ofman. How this needed help shall be obtained 
and made practically effective is the important 
question to be answered. Both parties also agree 
to confess that the salvation of lost men can be ef- 
fectuated only through Christ’s sacrifice, as the pro- 
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curing cause, and by the power of the Holy Ghost as 
the effectuating agency. But from this point they 
take different roads. The Romanist, and all who 
agree with him, say that the soul must be renewed 
by the Spirit, and for this work baptism is the di- 
vinely-appointed instrumentality, which, when duly 
administered, is invariably attended by the regener- 
ating power and grace of the Spirit; and so the 
soul, being made holy, is accepted of God, the right- 
eous Judge. The genuine Protestant declares that 
all our righteousness is of Christ ; that the soul, con- 
vinced of sin and led by the Spirit, comes to God, 
through Christ, confessing his sin and guilt, yet 
asking to be forgiven and accepted for Christ’s sake ; 
and that in honor of Christ’s death, and in response 
to his effectual intercessions, the sinner is accepted, 
and being so accepted zz hzs situs, he is at once re- 
newed, and washed, and sanctified—made a child 
of God and an heir of grace. The faith of the Ro- 
manist need go no further than to induce him 
to submit himself to his spiritual adviser, and to 
accept the offices of the Church; that of the Prot- 
estant goes much deeper in his own spirit, and 
reaches out much further toward God. It is much 
more than an intellectual conviction or an outward 
act of obedience. It is a conviction of the spiritual 
being, an inward seeing of the soul, produced by 
spiritual quickening and the manifestation of the 
things of Christ to the enlightened vision by the 
Holy Ghost, so that it becomes the sure foundation 
of the things hoped for, and the demonstration of 
unseen and spiritual realities. The soul, raised into 
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this high, spiritual estate, apprehends at once its 
own lost condition through sin, and God’s free 
grace in Christ for its pardon; and so believing and 
accepting Christ, is accepted of God for Christ’s 
sake. 

It will be seen that the things most earnestly ob- 
jected to against the doctrines of Rome are the na- 
tural and legitimate consequents of its doctrine of 
the sacraments, beginning with this one of bap- 
tismal regeneration. If, indeed, baptism is the door 
to the kingdom of heaven, then have they to whom 
pertains the power to give or to withhold this sac- 
rament a tremendous power over man’s eternal des- 
tinies. Thus is the office of the Christian ministry 
rendered not only powerful to bless but equally so 
to curse. And such a power must needs be care- 
fully guarded and kept within the ghostly guild, 
and its prerogatives must be protected as a sacred 
monopoly. Thus the sacraments become charms 
of the most fearful efficiency, and those who may 
administer them magicians, who may communicate 
or withhold grace at their pleasure. Thus, all the 
power that the most towering ambition could crave, 
and all that the most voracious avarice could ask, is 
secured to the disciples of the ‘“ Man of sorrows,” 
and the successors of the fisherman of Galilee. He _ 
who would laugh at pain and death—whom danger 
could not daunt nor labor overcome—might well 
succumb to the ghostly terrors of him who holds in 
his hands the destinies of eternity, and may, at his 
own pleasure, bind in perdition or loose to all the 
felicities of heaven. And this power over men’s 
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souls, according to the theory of sacramental effi- 
ciency, abides in the priesthood of the Church. No- 
where else can be found a despotism so terrible. 

On the other hand, if it is granted that we are 
justified by the sole instrumentality of faith, and 
that “faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God,” then whoever has that word in his 
mind and heart may believe to the salvation of his 
soul without the intervention of any other agency 
or condition. The power to take hold on salva- 
tion is the direct gift of the Spirit “‘to every man,” 
and for that cause the responsibility for his life or 
death is devolved upon every one; the salvation so 
given is also “ the gift of God,” through Christ, and 
without any price on the part of the receiver. The 
ministers of Christ’s Gospel thus appear, not as 
authoritative, perhaps capricious, dispensers of eter- 
nal life, but as teachers and spiritual guides to those 
who inquire after the way to Zion. Sacraments 
then appear, not as efficacious charms, but as means 
of grace to strengthen faith, and to aid the penitent 
believer in his approach to the throne of grace, 
where alone he “may obtain mercy and find grace 
to help in time of need.” 

There are, obviously, two principal schools of 
theology in the modern Church, in respect to this 
matter of the sacraments—the one of which was 
very clearly and fully set forth and formulated 
by the Council of Trent; the other is found in all 
the principal creeds and confessions of evangelical 
Protestantism, from the times of the Reformation 
downward, with all of which the doctrine of justifi- 
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cation by faith alone is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic. Both of these are embodied in the Articles 
of the English and the Anglo-American Churches, 
and both have able representatives among the 
scholars and divines of these Churches—and both 
systems are pretty clearly developed in their writ- 
ten theological works. On the one side is included 
the entire Protestant Church, not including under 
that designation those two kindred communions, 
and perhaps also the high-church Lutherans; on 
the other is the Church of Rome, (to say nothing 
of the Oriental Churches,) and all who hold with 
her in the matter of the sacraments. Here is the 
citadel of gospel truth which must be defended at 
all hazards; and in this conflict he that is not with 
Christ and his pure Gospel is against him. The 
criterion of evangelical orthodoxy is this article of 
justification by faith, as opposed to baptismal re- 
generation, and of priestly power and sacramental 
efficacy; and in contending for this we should be 
careful to exclude from our statements all doubtful 
theories and merely philosophical speculations res- 
pecting the modes and processes by which the di- 
vine favor is extended to guilty man. This has not 
always been done, and as a result the doctrine itself 
has been compromised, because of entirely inde- 
fensible modes of definition and defense that have 
been employed. Elsewhere these may be consid- 
ered, but it is not against these that we have now 
to contend. 
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IX. 
ARMINIAN VERSUS CALVINIAN JUSTIFICATION. 


HE course of doctrinal preaching during the 
current century seems to indicate that the 
system of Calvinian predestination, having had its 
day, is accepting the fate of all things human, and 
is taking its place among departed things. But as 
the strongest currents produce the greatest eddies, 
so the progress of truth may awaken reactionary 
movements in favor of the exploded error. No 
doubt the preaching of the whole Gospel, instead 
of the old system of partial atonement and discrim- 
inating grace, has, in some cases, awakened the ad- 
vocates of those superannuated dogmas to endeav- 
ors to revive “ Old School divinity.” Perhaps, too, 
these efforts will not be entirely without good 
results, for they may be needed to call attention to 
the laxness of the age as to doctrinal opinions, and 
to the general indifference to definite religious 
knowledge. There may still be need for such 
works as those of Boston, Owen, Witherspoon, and 
Edwards, for their doctrinal lessons as well as for 
stimulants and incentives to strong and manly 
thinking. We, indeed, have no sympathy with any 
of the peculiarities of high Calvinism; and yet if we 
must have the article, we prefer the genuine to the 
spurious, the “high” to the low and mongrel 
variety. 
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Whoever was accustomed to sit under certain 
very high pulpits during the first years of this cen- 
tury, and to listen to the elaborate discussions that 
proceeded from them, was pretty sure to become 
familiar with the word “covenant,” and to. learn 
that somehow it held an important place in the 
doctrines there taught. Indeed, the entire theology 
of a large and important portion of the living Chris- 
tianity of that date, might not inaptly be designated 
as the “ Theology of the Covenants.” 

A learned divine of former times, when he had 
composed “a complete body of divinity,” entitled 
his work “ The Economy of the Covenants,” desig- 
nating by that name all of the divine dispensations. 
The word “covenant”? seems to have misled many 
to suppose that in these dispensations are to be 
found all the elements of a complete covenant be- 
tween high contracting parties. But such is by no 
means the case, as is well stated by an eminent 
authority in theology. Says Richard Watson: 
“ The word usually translated covenant in the New 
Testament more properly signifies a dispensation or 
appointment, which is indeed suited to the majesty 
of law, and even to the authoritative establishment 
of a sole method of pardon. But in both there are 
parties, mot to the original institution, but to the 
beneficent accomplishment, and zz this view it may 
be termed a covenant.’” Thus: guarded, the word 
expressed a most excellent doctrinal truth; but, 
then, it would fail to answer the end proposed by 
those who most delight in its use. 

There are usually reckoned two principal cove- 
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nants—the first called “the covenant of works,” 
made by God with Adam immediately after his 
creation; the second called “the covenant of 
grace,’ made by the Father and Son from eternity. 
In the elucidation of the system, however, these are 
shown to be virtually and substantially the same— 
being identical in the essential particulars of parties, 
terms, and assent. In the first, God treats with the 
human race through their representative, Adam; in 
the second, with the same parties through the second 
Adam, Jesus Christ. In both, the terms are that 
the representative shall render obedience, by which 
those represented shall be justified. But in the 
second, as by the failure of the first representative 
the represented party were under the curse, penalty 
for the first transgression is required, as well as 
obedience, in order to justification. The represent- 
ative character is assumed to be the fullest possi- 
ble, wholly absorbing individual responsibility, and 
leaving to those represented only the susceptibility 
of loss or gain. So perfect is the oneness of the 
head and the members of the covenanting party, 
(man,) that the act of the head is really and truly 
the act of the members, and therefore the legal 
results of his acts are properly consequent to them. 
Had Adam kept the law during the period of his 
probation, each one of his whole race, then federally 
present in him, would have been saved beyond pos- 
sible failure ; and when he broke it, it was right and 
just that God should for that cause doom all his 
race to perdition. But God, in his own sovereign 
mercy, was pleased to appoint a second representa- 
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tive for a portion of Adam’s fallen race; who, by 
suffering in their stead the penalty due for Adam’s 
sin, redeemed them from death; and, by actively 
keeping the law in their stead, procured for them 
the rewards of everlasting life. 

It is an abuse of language to apply an accommo- 
dated term in a sense widely different from that to 
which it was originally accommodated. The Bible 
does not teach that the divine dispensations are of 
the nature of contracts or treaties among sovereign 
parties. By examining the first “covenant,” it will 
be found that two of the three particulars which 
constitute a covenant are wanting. It was not 
made by the parties, for Adam had no existence 
when it was made, the “covenant” being the same 
with the divine law, which is eternal; Adam, when © 
he came into conscious being, found the law in full 
force upon him, and though he no doubt approved. 
it, still his approbation had nothing to do with its 
establishment. It was appointed by divine author- 
ity; its nature was essentially in being from eter- 
nity, and the creation of man could in nowise 
change it, nor was his consent necessary to give it 
force over him. “The law,” says Witsius, “is de- 
duced by infallible consequence from the nature of 
God and man. The great God has a sovereign and 
uncontrollable power and dominion over all his 
creatures. This authority is founded, primarily and 
radically, not on creation, zor on any contract en- 
tered into with the creature, as some less solidly 
maintain; but on the majesty, supremacy, sover- 
eignty, and eminence of God, which are his essen- 
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tial attributes, and would have been in God though 
no creature had actually existed.” This is, beyond 
dispute, a more rational and scriptural statement 
of the case than that of a modern Calvinistic writer, 
(Rev. Dr. Judkin, whose “ Treatise on Justification” 
has been the occasion of our present writing,) who 
supposes that man’s assent was an essential ingre- 
dient ofthe “covenant” of works. After stating that 
a covenant “includes three leading items, namely, 
the parties, the terms, and the voluntary assent or 
agreement,” he finds all of these in the case of God’s 
dealings with Adam, and upon them he bases man’s 
duty to God, and God’s right to judge men for “the 
deeds done in the body,” though it is added, rather 
inconsistently, that Adam could not, wethout sin, 
have declined to accept the offered covenant. Now, 
on this theory we are at a loss as to the character 
of that sin of which Adam would have been guilty 
had he refused his consent to the terms of the cov- 
enant. If all that is said about this ‘covenant of 
works”’ means any thing, it means that sin and non- 
compliance with its terms are equivalent expres- 
sions. The whole affair seems like an attempt to 
find an excuse for the condemnation of the “ non- 
elect’’ for Adam’s sin, as though he, having assented 
to the terms of the proposed covenant and then 
broken them, all his descendants were justly con- 
demned to eternal death for his transgression. It is 
man’s duty to obey God without having agreed to do 
so, otherwise he could not have sinned by declining 
to accept the covenant. Vo reasonable man believes 


that man’s consent is necessary to render him wholly 
11 
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subject to his Maker; and every conclusion drawn 
from such premises is without proper foundation. 

In all his dispensations God acts as a sovereign, 
sole and absolute, and governed only by his own es- 
sential righteousness. He always does right, for it is 
not in his nature to do wrong. His eternal essence 
is the original pattern of all moral excellence, of 
which the notions of right and wrong found in the 
human heart are but transcripts—perverted at times, 
but tending to correct their own obliquities. Of 
this moral perception in man God takes cognizance 
when he commends his dispensations to human 
scrutiny, and challenges the approbation of his ra- 
tional creatures. A conviction of the rectitude of 
the divine economy is necessary to the maintenance 
of moral government. Hence it is requisite, not 
only that “the Judge of all the earth should do 
right,” but also that the righteousness of his judg- 
ments should be manifest. To meet this necessity, 
God has made a declaration of the righteousness of 
his ways with such clearness, and so suited to the 
sense of right found in every heart, that in our sin- 
ful world “every mouth is stopped.” 

The notions of moral right with which we have 
now to do, relate to the nature of human respon- 
sibility. It is a universal sentiment, that no one 
should be fixal/y responsible for that which he can- 
not control; and that pain should not be penalty 
inflicted unless guilt has been incurred by voluntary 
transgression. The former of these positions stands 
opposed to the sweeping overthrow, in hopeless ruin, 
of an unborn race, for the sins of one whom they 
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could in nowise control. To escape this difficulty, 
_ resort is had to the absurd idea of an absolute moral 
unity of the human race; as if all the individuals of 
the family of Adam were so present with him in 
Paradise as to be responsible participants of his vo- 
litions and actions, and therefore that they are justly 
condemned with him. It is, indeed, wonderful that 
such a thought should find a moment’s favor in any 
rational mind; and it seems a stranger perversity 
of intellect which can lead one to believe, against 
the more authoritative demonstrations of comscious- 
ness, that he held a responsible relation long before 
he had a personal existence! And since none of 
Adam’s posterity were so present in his first trans- 
gression as to be cognizant of it and have any con- 
trol over it, we see not how they can be held finally 
responsible for it. That all were present in some 
sense we allow, though not in such a way as to ren- 
der them liable to eternal death for any thing that 
could occur there. It is true, that as the head of 
our race Adam was the depositary of certain good 
things which belonged to him less in his individual 
character than as head of the race, and when by sin 
he lost the public property in his care, he lost it for 
all as well as for himself. But among the things of 
which he was the depositary, as the head of the 
family of man, was ot the eternal personal welfare 
of any one. ‘fAs we sinned sesznally in Adam, if 
God had not intended our redemption his goodness 
would have engaged him to destroy us seminally, 
by crushing the capital offender who contained us 
all: so there would have been a just proportion be- 
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tween the sin and punishment; for as we sinned in 
Adam without the least consciousness of guilt, so 
in him we should have been punished without the 
least consciousness of pain.” —Fletcher. 

That there are social and relative responsibilities 
among men are matters of daily experience. It may 
also be granted, that in a qualified sense legal guilt 
(liability to pain occasioned by sin) is by God im- 
puted to others than those whose actions were the 
occasions of such guilt. On what principle of divine 
jurisprudence this is done does not particularly 
concern us; the fact we consider ultimate, and in 
theology, as elsewhere, ultimate truths limit inves- 
tigation. But while we admit so plain a truth, we 
may not so extend and apply it as to infract 
truths equally clearly proved, and to dishonor the 
name of God. There are, unquestionably, both so- 
cial and individual responsibilities resting upon all. 
The two may co-exist in perfect harmony. To our 
dim sight there may seem to be danger of collisions, 
but we are assured that a powerful and skillful hand 
is governing the whole affair. He is too strong to be 
thwarted in his purposes, ‘‘too wise to err, and too 
good to be unkind.” We are not at liberty to sup- 
pose that the evils entailed by the sins of the fa- 
thers upon the children are strictly and purely pe- 
nal. Only in a greatly modified sense may such 
pains be called penalties, and their occasions in the 
sufferers’ guilt. Indeed, we may not suppose that 
any of the ills that befall those who are within the 
reach of recovering mercy are strictly punitive in 
their purposes; and we hesitate not to believe, that 
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in the strong sense which inevitably exposes to 
eternal death, no person is rendered guilty by an- 
other’s act. 

The great fault of the theology we are now op- 
posing consists in so extending Adam’s federal char- 
acter as to swallow up the individual rights and re- 
sponsibilities of his posterity. “God so willed, and 
Adam so agreed, that he [Adam] should act for all 
human persons, and so the effects must be. The 
moral body is one. The head and the members go 
together; their destinies are the same.” As to the 
will of the party of the second part, (Adam,) we 
have shown that it had nothing to do in establishing 
the “covenant ;” for when he became a living soul 
he found the covenant or law in full force upon him. 
That the divine will is the measure and the limit of 
his own decrees is not disputed; but it should be 
remembered that the will of God is not a mere ca- 
price, but the eternal law of righteousness. He can 
ordain only what is right. As to the oneness of the 
moral body, and the consequent identity of the 
head and members, though true in a sense, yet as here 
applied it is not true. 

The existence of suffering and death may indeed 
be viewed as lasting mementos of the truth that 
sin is in the world; not, however, that the latter is 
necessarily implied by the former, but because the 
Bible tells us that death entered into the world by 
sin. But it is not true that it is impossible to sup- 
pose there should be suffering unconnected with 
sin. We know too little of the nature of the divine 
government to determine, in every case, what is and 
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what is not impossible. We are not sure that this 
is not perfectly consistent with the divine perfec- 
tions, and in full course of operation among other 
orders of creatures, preparing them by temporary 
suffering for the enjoyment of eternal felicity. But 
our best moral instincts do strongly revolt at the 
idea of infinite and endless pain, inflicted for sins 
over which the sufferer never had the least control, 
and in the commission of which he had no personal 
participation. It would be much better to take the 
truth that the Bible gives us, without additions of 
our own, and especially without attempting to de- 
termine what God can do and what he cannot, fur- 
ther than he has expressly declared. 

To show that ‘““Adam’s sin is justly imputed to 
his posterity” isan uncalled-for service. The divine 
administration needs no such apology. God nct 
only does all things well, but he has also manifested 
the righteoushess of his dispensations. He permit- 
ted our fallen first parents to propagate a_ fallen 
progeny. The sins of the parents thus became the 
occasion of suffering in their descendants; but to 
assume that those suffering are properly and finally 
punitive, or such as it would have been impossible 
for God to allow irrespective of such relations, is 
worse than gratuitous. The doctrine of original sin 
is an integral portion of revealed truth; but when ~ 
seen as it is exhibited in some systems of theology, 
it will always be liable to the objection of seeming to 
impugn the divine goodness. “ This objection, 
however,’ Watson most happily remarks, “ springs 
from regarding the legal part of the whole transac- 
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tion, which affected our first parents and their pos- 
terity, separately from the evangelical provisions of 
mercy which were concurrent with it, and which in- 
cluded, in like manner, both them and their whole 
race.” ‘The redemption of man by Christ was not 
certainly an after thought, brought in upon man’s 
apostasy ; it was a provision, and when man fell he 
found justice hand in hand with mercy.” By thus 
contemplating the fall in full view of the atonement, 
and remembering that the same glorious sovereign 
appointed both the former and the latter dispensa- 
tions, the ways of God are justified, and his throne 
established in righteousness. 

The atonement is the greatest and most wonder- 
ful of the divine dispensations. All its features dis- 
play the ineffable glory of its Author. Passing by 
any contemplations of the love therein manifested 
—which, however, was its chief inspiration—and the 
attributes of God thereby revealed—which are no- 
where else so marvelously displayed—we will only 
consider the rule of righteousness upon which this 
' great work proceeds. Its purpose is to redeem 
mankind from the curse of sin, viewed in its provi- 
sions as already committed. Redemption by price 
necessarily implies substitution and vicarious merit, 
without which it must have been true, without ex- 
ception or qualification, that the soul that sins must 
die. The law by which man was condemned, and 
from the curse of which he was to be redeemed, was 
no other than the holy and immutable decree of the 
Almighty, which could neither be evaded nor suc- 
cessfully resisted. That law was broken by Adam, 
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as it has also since been by the millions of his race ; 
a greater than Adam was, therefore, required to 
bring salvation to a fallen world. To meet this 
requisition, the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us—a divine Redeemer was given to the 
world. There also appears to be a fitness in the Re- 
deemer’s holding such natural relations to the sub- 
jects of his redemption as to place the parties within 
the sphere of each other’s legal influence. We may, 
therefore, suppose that it was not consistent with 
the economy of divine grace that any other than 
one of the human family should fill the office occu- 
pied by the humanity of our blessed Redeemer. He 
was, therefore, “made of a woman, made under (the 
curse of) the law,” ‘he took not on him the nature 
of angels, but the seed of Abraham.” Divinity in 
an angelic impersonation would not have presented 
that evident fitness for the work intended that is 
seen in God manifested in the flesh. Still, it does 
not appear that his official relations to mankind © 
were the necessary result of the assumption of our 
nature. Before his advent the Father had anointed 
him for the office of Redeemer, for which our nature 
was a part of the necessary furniture. So far we 
may trace the principles of action in the divine ad- 
ministration ; all beyond is clouds and darkness. 
As Adam sustained a twofold relation to the law 
of God—an official and an individual one—so also 
did Christ. Hence his proper humanity is promi- 
nently and expressly set forth; for if he was really 
man, he was liable to all the necessary accidents 
and conditions of humanity—its relations and obli- = 
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gations. As a creature, he was individually subject 
to the divine law; unless a portion of the creation 
is beyond the dominion of the Creator. His me- 
diatorial character did not extinguish his personal 
relations and their requirements, but rather intensi- 
fied them. The most absolute monarch may still 
hold other and personal relations, each of which de- 
mands of him its appropriate duty. 

So our Lord was at once a man and the Re- 
deemer of men; it, therefore, became him to fulfill 
the duties of both relations. Accordingly, we find 
him submitting to all the ordinances of society, both 
civil and religious, commending himself to the ap- 
proval of men and growing in favor with God. And 
as he was always well-beloved of the Father, this in- 
creased favor must have been the effect of his obe- 
dience, whereby he was justified before God. 

Our Lord’s humanity was complete, and in nowise 
submerged in or distinctively modified by its union 
with the divine. It was requisite, therefore, that his 
humanity should have a human righteousness. In 
his incarnation, by which he became our Redeemer, 
he is not exclusively a divine being—nor is he less 
really a human than divine person. Holding with 
the ancient Church, as against opposing heresies, 
the hypostatical union of the human and divine na- 
tures, really and properly, in the person of the Mes- 
siah, and, therefore, that all the properties of each 
were essential to the perfection of his character, we 
also challenge for him a human righteousness. As 
God, he was holy with divine holiness; as man, he 
was righteous with a human righteousness. While 
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however, we contend that our Lord’s personal right- 
eousness was not vicarious, we are far from suppos- 
ing that it was not intimately concerned in his 
mediatorial office. His personal justification by 
obedience was necessary, that the law should have 
no further demands on- him when he came to offer 
himself ‘“‘a Lamb without spot unto God,” for the 
sins of the world. It was requisite that he should 
be pure and holy when officiating as high priest for 
us, “for such a high priest became us who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” We 
are, then, deeply interested in the personal right- 
eousness of our Redeemer, though not by any direct 
transfer of its merits to us; and so it is not alto- 
gether improper to associate his obedience and death 
when speaking of the work of atonement, though 
we should be careful not so to connect them as to 
make them appear to hold the same relation to the 
work of redemption. Christ’s active obedience was 
primarily his own and for himself, and therefore it 
could not constitute a fund of merits for others. 
The great purpose for which Christ came into the 
world was to redeem man by suffering in his stead. 
In becoming man he became subject to all the nat- 
ural effects of the fall. The relation which he as- 
sumed to our race was such as, under the divine ap- 
pointment, to permit “the iniquity of us all to meet 
on him.’”’ He was made under the law—which was 
not simply demanding of him obedience as its sub- 
ject, but also death as man’s representative. The 
original covenant had failed by reason of man’s non- 
compliance with its terms, and, therefore, justifica- 
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tion by that dispensation was impossible. The law 
had required obedience, which had not been ren- 
dered ; it now required vengeance, and in this de- 
mand would not be turned away. In all moral gov- 
ernments one of two alternatives is required of 
every subject—obedience or penalty—one of which 
must be rendered. In either case the provisions of 
the law are secured—the law fulfilled; not, how- 
ever, in the latter case, in its specific precepts, but 
in its authority and final demands. Our Lord’s 
purpose was not to undo what man had done, (for 
that was, in the nature of things, impossible,) but to 
save him from the proper consequences of his dis- 
obedience to redeem him from the curse of the 
law, the only alternative that now remained to him. 
The law did not then require obedience of man as 
to the sins he had committed ; vengeance alone was 
called for. In becoming man’s Redeemer, there- 
fore, Christ came Zo de. On this point the Script- 
ures are very full and explicit, so much so as to ren- 
der any particular quotations unnecessary. The 
purpose of his death is shown, with equal clearness, 
to be “ for us,” “in our stead,” “the just for the un- 
just,” to bring us to God. The word of God teaches 
a redemption not by obedience, but by suffering. 

It is claimed that the law requires righteousness, 
both negative and positive, of which man has 
neither. To atone for the want of the former, 
which is, properly, guilt, Christ suffered on the cross ; 
to supply his deficiency of the latter, Christ kept 
the law for him; so that, by transferring the merits 
of his sufferings and obedience to us, we are justified 
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“in the eye of the law.” The hypothesis is an in- 
genious one, but it savors not of the things that 
are of God, but of men. Its completeness as a 
theory would commend it to favor were it not re- 
pugnant to the teachings of the Bible. But it is 
not scriptural. 

In the first place, there is no scripture with which 
to prove the above-assumed doctrine. Here an- 
other shall speak. ‘The sacred writers do not once 
state that the active obedience of Christ is imputed 
to a sinner for justification. A man may assume 
this doctrine of imputation, and use it as a key to 
unlock the Scriptures, while to those who grant his 
assumption he may seem to confirm his favorite 
hypothesis by a peculiar interpretation of many 
passages of holy writ, the meaning of which is first 
rendered doubtful by the hypothesis; but this is 
to suppose at the outset that the truth of the doc- 
trine is incontrovertible. It is to model the Script- 
ures by our own fancy, and to make the sacred writ- 
ers into awkward commentators on the erroneous 
opinions of fallible men. Let apassage be found in 
which an inspired writer declares in plain terms that 
the active obedience of Christ, as distinct from his 
sufferings and death, is imputed for justification, and 
that passage may be used as a legitimate key to open 
the Scriptures generally. But such a key must be 
forged in the human imagination, for it cannot be 
found in the sacred cabinet.” —/are on Fustification. 

The entire silence of the Scriptures as to this 
notion of imputation contrasts strongly with their 
fullness and explicitness in stating the doctrine of 
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justification through the merits of Christ’s passive 
obedience, and it affords a strong inference in favor 
of the exclusive claim of the latter to a place as the 
meritorious cause of our acceptance with God. Our 
redemption is in his blood; we are healed by his 
stripes; his Zfe is our ransom; he bare our s7us on 
the free ; our glory is in his cross. When faith is to 
be excited, the same idea is presented and urged 
upon us; we are pointed to Christ as the Lamé of 
God—assured that he is set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in his 6/o00d—that we come to the 
blood of sprinkling. Death is every-where presented 
as the price of redemption. We are also assured 
that Christ’s death is accepted of God as a perfect 
satisfaction for sin; such is the proper import of 
such terms as “atonement,” ‘“ propitiation,” and 
others of equivalent meaning; expressing a state 
of reconciliation and posztzve favor, flowing from the 
death and mediation of Christ. 

We are, indeed, told that “ pardon is not justifi- 
cation ;” but by what authority? Turning to the 
Bible, we read of one who, when he prayed “Be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner!” “went down to his house 
justified,’—the prayer for mercy being answered 
by the gift of justification. When the apostles 
preached forgiveness of sins through Christ, they 
did so assuring their hearers that “ by him all that 
believe are justified.” David, in attempting to set 
forth the blessedness of the true believer, blends in 
one thought pardon, the covering of sin, and the non- 
tmputation of sin, and St. Paul, in taking up his ex- 
pression, adds the zmputation of righteousness. But 
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if we grant, as is plainly implied, that all these ex- 
pressions are substantially identical, the whole of 
the language of Scripture on this subject is harmo- 
nized. In all legal proceedings, to declare a man in- 
nocent is the same thing as declaring him righteous, 
and here all the imagery is that of a legal tribunal. 
The law recognizes but two conditions, guilty and 
not guilty. All who, “in the eye of the law,” are 
not guilty, are righteous; whom the judge pro- 
nounces innocent, he by the same act justifies. 
No truth can be plainer than this, and yet this 
plain truth is directly opposed to the notion of the 
distinction of pardon and justification. 

It is no valid objection to our view of this subject 
to say that Christ’s death redeemed us only from 
the curse of sin, and therefore we have no pledge or 
provision for the positive blessings of salvation ex- 
cept in his active obedience ; for we may cheerfully 
commit our souls to our heavenly Father, now rec- 
onciled by the blood of the cross, being assured 
that.“ He that spared not his own Son, but gave 
him for us all, will with him /rec/y give us all things.” 
We are satisfied to receive heaven as a gratuity, 
not claiming it as a debt even from the Father. 
We have no taste for glorifying the Son at the ex- 
pense of the Father; nor dare we, in order to mag- 
nify the free grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, consent 
to dim the benignant glories of the eternal Godhead, 
causing him to appear toward some penurious of 
the grace he bestows, and toward others inexorable 
and implacable. His grace is always free. When 
his own law opposed his gracious purposes, he pro- 
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vided an offering commensurate with its claims, 
which, being satisfied, there is nothing to hinder the 
free ingress of the divine grace, which flows spon- 
taneously from the heart of the Father. ‘ Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God,” which 
peace is of the very essence of the kingdom of 
heaven within us. 

But we have a still more formidable objection to 
this theory of justification. It is not only built 
upon an unsound basis, but the thing itself is not 
genuine. It is not the justification of the Gospel. 
According to it, the only difference between the 
first and second covenant consisted in a transfer 
of the representative office from Adam to Christ, 
fhe terms and conditions in both being otherwise 
identical. . 

It insists that man must be justified by the terms 
of the covenant—that “the original institute must 
be preserved inviolate.” These terms are, ‘“ Do 
this and live"-—keep the commandment, and _ re- 
ceive the benedictions. of the Judge. But if vica- 
rious obedience were among the duties of our 
representative, whether that were rendered by the 
first or the second Adam, in either case justification 
is secured ‘ by the deeds of the law.” The full re- 
quirements of the law being rendered, the subject 
is justified as righteous. But this very righteous- 
ness of the law is by St. Paul opposed to the right- 
eousness of faith, and that apostle expressly declares 
that by it ‘shall no flesh be justified.” The justifi- 
cation of the Gospel does not suppose the law ful- 
filled by any one, as to its precepts, but the justified 
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person is always contemplated as having failed to 
keep the law. It is not the acquittal and approval 
of the guiltless, but pardon to the guilty and gra- 
cious acceptance of the ungodly. “Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith wzthout the 
deeds of the law.” 

It is remarkable, that by departing from the truth 
in opposite directions, the doctors of the Council of 
Trent and those of the Synod of Dort meet at the 
same point among the antipodes. A Papist could 
not desire more appropriate language to express 
his notions of justification than is required by 
this theory of imputation. Dr. Newman is cen- 
sured, and his orthodoxy called in question, for al- 
leging that “obedience in deed and word alone 
can constitute our justification;” but in repeated 
instances Dr. Judkin declares the same in substance. 
The former declares, “‘Our justification is a re- 
ality;” the latter replies, “ Before God can justi- 
fy a man, he must be just indeed.” The point of 
difference between the two systems rather gives the 
advantage to the Papal scheme; for that teaches 
that by the power of the Holy Ghost a man is first 
constituted righteous and then accepted as such; 
while the other holds, that he is accounted just in- 
deed, though in fact he is unjust, by the transfer to 
him of the merits of the righteousness of another. 
The one supposes, as the ground of acceptance 
with God, a state never known except as a conse- 
quence of acceptance; the other bases justification 
upon the incommunicable qualities of a second per- 
son, the justified being reckoned righteous when 
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really unrighteous. But evidently St. Paul knew 
nothing of this kind of justification, and St. James 
only knew it to condemn it. If Christ fulfilled the 
law for us, and presents his righteousness to its de- 
mands as the basis of our justification, then are we 
justified by the deeds of the law, no less than if it 
were our own personal obedience and righteousness 
by which we are justified. We shall, however, con- 
tinue to believe that the Gospel is a new covenant, 
and that it is properly called the covenant of grace, 
from its peculiarly gracious provisions. It origi- 
nated in the spontaneous benevolence of the Father 
of mercies; its fundamental provision is the death 
of Christ, whose expiatory offering is therefore 
~ styled the blood of the new covenant. Its direct 
and immediate fruit, when embraced in faith, is 
pardon of sin, and consequently acceptance with 
God. The sin canceled by this pardon is not this 
or that, or any number of specific transgressions, 
but all inward and outward unholiness. And as 
pardon wholly removes the guilt of sin, its moral 
defilement is brought under the dominion of that 
God who loves purity ; to the exercise of whose sin- 
destroying power there is no longer any barrier 
when the divine law is satisfied and the rebellion of 
the heart destroyed. To efface the stains of sin, 
when its legal guilt is removed, is the proper office- 
work of the Holy Ghost dwelling in the believer ; 
and the soul thus sanctified, this temple of God on 
earth, is prepared for the glory of God above. 
12 
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X. 
COLERIDGE’S PHILOSOPHICO-THEOLOGY. 


EW names have figured more largely in current 

English literature for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury than that of Samuel Taylor Coleridge; and as 
to scarcely any other has there prevailed so wide a 
diversity of opinions. The causes of this diversity 
are obvious. In the case of a living or recently de- 
ceased writer, the man and the author are often so 
much at variance that the life of the former is con- 
stantly modifying the aspects of the latter. Men 
naturally look to the every-day life of a didactic 
writer for an exemplification of his own precepts; 
nor are they ready to believe that he can be wise as 
an author who wants the practical wisdom requisite 
to guide his affairs with discretion, and to keep him- 
self from vices and follies. And where they behold 
the common frailties and infirmities in the man, they 
are slow to believe that his writings can contain 
anything greatly elevated above the common range 
of thought. But the author whose works survive 
their own novelty comes at length to be known 
only by his works: the man is forgotten, and only 
the author remains. This apotheosis Coleridge is 
now undergoing, though the process is yet in- 
complete. It is, however, so far effected, that 
even now he may be contemplated as he is seen 
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in his writings, rather than as he was known in his 
lifetime. 

As a writer, Coleridge was very unequal in the 
various departments of literature to which he de- 
voted his pen. Beginning as a mediocre English 
poet, above which rank he never rose in the serv- 
-ice of the Muses, he afterward became_-a critic 
and essayist, still evincing the same characteristics 
that appear in his poetry, varied with occasional 
indications of greater force of thought and a more 
profound philosophy; but Coleridge the poet and 
critic will be little talked of by the next generation. 
Already his reputation is becoming that of a philo- 
sophical and theological writer, to the exclusion of 
all else. But even asa philosopher and theologian 
he is very differently estimated by different persons; 
and by those, too, whose opinions are entitled to 
much credit. Not a few-respectable critics have 
considered him as a second-hand retailer of German 
transcendentalism ; a writer of incoherent fragments 
of thoughts adumbrating common-place notions, 
which, clothed in a party-colored jargon made up 
of Latin, Greek, and German, strangely commingled 
with his own barbarous English, though only the 
chimeras of a disordered fancy—disordered, too, by 
well-ascertained physical causes—have been mis- 
taken for profound philosophical speculation. And 
these censures, though to some extent unjust, are 
not altogether groundless. His devotion to German 
literature and philosophy so far transposed his men- 
tal stand-point that he wrote and philosophized as 
a German rather than as an Englishman; and since, 
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on account of the dissimilarity of the English to the 
- German mind, the same thought as set forth by one 
would scarcely be recognized as identical with itself, 
as embodied by the other, Coleridge sometimes - 
seems to be profound when he is common-place, and 
at other times his real excellences escape the obser- 
vation of his readers. This difficulty, however, is 
rapidly giving way, as English-speaking scholars are 
becoming more familiar with the modes of thought 
and forms of expression employed by their Teu- 
tonic contemporaries. If, however, it shall be as- 
serted, on the one hand, that Coleridge has taken 
ideas familiar tothe English mind, and, after decking 
them in a foreign costume, presented them as nov- 
elties, and also brought with them a variety of Ger-_ 
man conceits which he has passed off as profound 
truths, it may be answered on the other hand, that 
it is equally true that he has not only corrected the 
aberrations of our philosophy from the observa- 
tions of those strangers, but also suggested much 
valuable matter from his own original reflections. 
His modes of thinking, and especially of express- 
ing his thoughts, are not altogether felicitous. 
Though he is unquestionably profound, yet for 
want of clearness his‘apparent depth is ever liable 
‘to be charged to his obscurity. His thoughts are 
brilliant rather than transparent; and as in an 
atmosphere surcharged with foreign particles the 
same causes that illuminate also obscure, his medita- 
tions—his thoughts—are fragmentary in their form 
and character. His themes are seldom or never dis- 
cussed in all their relations, and their characters are 
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commonly only partially developed. These things, 
of course, add to the unsatisfactoriness of his dis- 
cussions; since isolated truths, like the’ fragments 
of an arch, are not commonly self-sustaining, as are 
“symmetrical systems. 

~ But to a certain and very large class of minds, 
the chief objections to Coleridge, as a philosophical 
writer, are not against the accidents, but rather the 
whole character, of his works; not so much, indeed, 
as to the matter set forth, as to the manner in 
which it is presented. Coleridge provides azds to 
reflection ; but azds always imply that efforts are to 
be made by those who receive them, and these 
many persons have no wish to make. Most readers 
would have all their thinking done for them. They 
delight to be carried along on a smooth train of 
thought, which passes over the subject without re- 
quiring any labor, and which makes its impressions 
on the memory as the carriage-wheel marks its 
track, instead of entering into the mind and assimi- 
lating itself with the elements of thought. 

Because he is a suggestive, and not a dogmatical 
writer—supplying matter and methods for thoughts, 
but leaving the reader to use them, if he would be 
profited by them—Coleridge is not a favorite with 
the indolent and the imbecile. ‘Even among learned 
men there are very few original thinkers; while to 
the multitude—not only the imbruted and igno- 
rant, but even the generally intelligent—* reflec- 
is a word that has no definite signification. 
In proportion as a writer transcends the beaten track 
of disquisition he diminishes the number of his read- 


, 
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ers; and there is but little doubt that the fact that 
Coleridge has struck out new methods of thinking, 
and elucidated truth by original processes, is among 
the causes that have prejudiced his acceptance with 
the public. But truth is essentially vital; it may be 
obscured or perverted, but it cannot be destroyed. 
It is also life-giving; and when it has been once 
uttered it will find a response somewhere and at 
some time—though its voice may seem to be stifled 
in the noise of the multitude or overborne by the 
trumpet-tones of authority. Whether he scattered 
the vital seeds of thought, or only chaff and cockle, 
must be determined by the harvest that shall follow, 
and which is already beginning to mature. 


HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


In the field of metaphysical disquisition Coleridge 
appeared as an unheralded and unaccredited ob- 
server. Having entered by another way than the 
one prescribed by authority, he pursued such paths 
as seemed good to himself, and explored the field . 
upon which he had entered by whatever method 
promised the best results. That his thoughts are 
really new—that he was the first that ever enter- 
tained them—is not supposed ; nor is it certain that 
they were entirely original with himself, since simi- 
lar reflections are found scattered over the whole field 
of literature, ancient and modern, domestic and for- 
eign, as well as constantly occurring in the ordinary 
remarks and conversations of mankind. It were 
scarcely to be presumed that an earnest and gifted 
mind, after casting off the shackles of authority, would 
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confine itself to the beaten track of thought, or fail 
either to detect latent truths, or to present old ones 
in new and startling aspects. 

The system of mental philosophy that in Cole- 
ridge’s time reigned over the English mind was 
unsatisfactory, because it was defective. As a 
scientific generalization it fails legitimately to an- 
swer the necessities of its subject, since a large 
class of the phenomena to which it applies cannot 
be brought without violence into its classification. 
Its tendency to materialism has often been felt, 
and only resisted by a conviction of the absurdity 
to which its acknowledged premises were leading. 
In the highest department of the philosophy of 
mind—the illustration of spiritual phenomena as 
contradistinguished from the gwast-mechanical — 
that system is especially defective and perniciously 
misleading; and as this had been carried into the- 
ology, which is itself inseparable from the highest 
forms of philosophy, the result had been, on the 
one hand, the adoption of a kind of mechanical 
fatalism, and, on the other, the abnegation of all 
metaphysical inquiry upon a subject at once purely 
metaphysical and essentially transcendental. These 
were the themes upon which Coleridge loved to 
reflect, and as to which he has bequeathed, to all 
who will use them, his “Aids to Reflection.” But 
these are really what their title imports, and the 
same character, to a great extent, prevails in all his 
metaphysical writings: they help to think, rather 
than supply perfected thinkings to the reader. 

Our present purpose will confine our remarks to 
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a discussion of Coleridge’s writings as they apply 
to questions of a theological character and bearing. 
In them philosophy is considered in its relations to 
theology, and theology is viewed from a philosoph-_ 
ical stand-point. We can, in this article, consider 
only the former portion of this general subject; the 
latter we reserve for another opportunity. We are 
aware that there is a strong and widespread preju- 
dice against the use of philosophical modes in theo- 
logical discussions—a prejudice with which we in 
some measure sympathize, unless philosophy shall 
be emancipated from the clogs and fetters of ma- 
terialism. Yet it will be granted by every rational 
“mind that the necessity for such a divorce is an 
evil to be deprecated, and, were it possible, avoided. 
But since it has been found impossible to reconcile 
the deductions of the prevailing mechanico-mental 
philosophy to many spiritual phenomena in their 
theological relations, it has seemed necessary to 
exclude philosophy from their discussion. The 
result of this separation has been a state of hos- 
tility between the partisans of the two dissevered 
systems. The theologian feels compelled to decry 
a science which, while it pretends to embrace his 
themes, fails entirely to elucidate them; and the 
philosopher looks with disfavor upon a system 
which engrosses the best part of his domains, and 
sets his laws at defiance. If by any means the ne- 
cessity for this separation may be obviated, and 
theology and philosophy made to harmonize, cer- 
tainly a most desirable end would be effected. 

It is very evident that there can be no real dis- 
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crepancy between these two sciences; for truth 
cannot be inconsistent with itself. It is equally 
certain that if there is radical error in either sys- 
tem, it must be in the latter; for the elements of 
theological truth are too obvious and immutable to 
be widely misconstrued. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said against rationalism in theology, no 
one but a stark enthusiast will confess that his re- 
ligious opinions are irrational. The proper use of 
reason in matters of religious belief is a subject of 
great practical importance; and its difficulty has, 
no doubt, been not a little enhanced by the unfor- 
tunate position of the prevailing system of mental 
philosophy. Every intelligent thinker must be 
ready to confess, that since reason and revelation 
are. kindred streams rising from the same fount- 
ain—the truth—there must be a substantial agree- 
ment between them. Each has, indeed, its own 
channel, and each is designed to beautify and fer- 
tilize its own banks; but while distinct, they are 
parallel or convergent, and in their confluence the 
highest excellence of each is demonstrated. A 
system of theology should embrace all the doc- 
trinal truths of revelation, and embody them in a 
harmonious whole; while it is the province of phi- 
losophy to recognize and appropriate all the facts 
and phenomena of man’s mental constitution, and 
to deduce from these the laws of his being and his 
modes of action. The two are counterparts of each 
other, and therefore there can be no real disagree- 
ment between them. 

In all his inquiries Coleridge seems to have not 
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only confessed these obvious truths, but, which is 
much more, to have practically recognized them. 
The truth is the same every-where; and as the basis 
of both these sciences is the same, their details can- 
not be discordant: and therefore either theology 
must be adjusted to the requirements of philos- 
ophy, or philosophy enlarged to meet the de- 
mands of theology. With a mind certainly not 
unduly prepossessed in favor of theological ortho- 
doxy—with a boldness in speculation that bordered 
on temerity, united to a candor that does credit to his 
heart, and a power of deliberation that bespeaks the 
force of his intellect—-he commenced the survey of 
the whole region covered by these two apparently 
discordant systems. And if but little is gained for 
the credibility of Christian orthodoxy by the con- 
firmation, in the conviction of its truth, of the 
wavering and semi-infidel speculatist, that fact is 
certainly honorable to his mental acumen and in- 
genuousness. But in proportion as his convictions 
in favor of the truths of theology increased, was his 
confidence in the philosophy of the age diminished, 
and a thorough re-examination of its basis and su- 
perstructure seemed to be required. 

The system of philosophy that had governed the 
minds of the learned since the time of Bacon with 
a tyranny scarcely less absolute than that of Aris- 
totle among the schoolmen, was then in the fullness 
of its undisputed power. Its superiority over that 
which it had supplanted is unquestionable, and 
because it rested upon indisputable phenomena it 
seemed immovable. Here all was clear, and ob- 
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vious, and ¢angible. True, the system, as such, was 
not altogether new; it had been proposed and 
maintained by the Epicureans two thousand years 
before; but they employed it chiefly in the highest 
forms of philosophical investigation, and pushed its 
conclusions where they were most certain to appear 
objectionable. The modern sensuous philosophy 
which is known by the name of Locke differs in 
many important particulars from the system of the 
Epicureans; but only in partzculars—the basis is 
the same. Nor is it to be lightly accounted of for 
that reason. Of its truthfulness within its appro- 
priate sphere no one possessed of five senses, and 
accustomed to examine and analyze his own mental 
processes, can remain in doubt. Our objections 
- are not against the system itself, but the abuse of 
it; not that it is an incorrect philosophy, but that 
while it is but the half of a system it is set up as 
the whole; and that its processes, carried into a 
region that belongs not to it, produce confusion 
and propagate error. 

This state of the case was ‘early seen and felt by 
Coleridge, who detected the fault long before he 
was able to construct a better theory. He was, in 
fact, of all men the least fitted for theorizing. His 
thoughts were eminently fragmentary. His per- 
ceptions were acute rather than broad; and so in- 
tensely did he fix his mind upon the definite point 
of his observations, that he considered the things 
which he contemplated in their individuality rather 
than in their relations. This habit of concentration, 
fearlessly exercised in the highest metaphysical in- 
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quiries, led to a clear and steady view of facts and 
principles of which the sensuous philosophy of 
Locke afforded no satisfactory’ solution, and of 
course suggested the thought that that system is 
fundamentally defective. Out of this suggestion 
arose at length, by the accretion of evidences de- 
rived from continued observations and reflections, 
his views respecting the distinction of the under- 
standing and the reason. 

Here we must request the reader to observe that 
these terms (reason and understanding) are used by 
this writer with a definiteness of meaning that ex- 
cludes from each much that in common usage is 
applied indiscriminately to either, and so renders 
them no longer in any degree synonymous, but 
clearly and pointedly distinct. Such a discrimina- 
tion would be unreal in the sensuous systems of 
Bacon and Locke, where both terms are applied to 
a common faculty; but here they are employed to 
indicate things, not only not identical, but clearly 
contradistinguished the one from the other. Nor 
is this a merely curious discrimination, fitted only 
to exercise the intellect; it is real in its character, 
and fruitful of consequences. ; 

It is not denied, however, by those who complain 
of the old system of philosophy, that we receive 
a large share-of our original ideas by means of the 
senses. There must be, therefore, in the constitu- 
tion of the mind, an adaptation, first, of the senses 
to the external world, and secondly, but eminently, 
to the use of the original ideas thus received. To 
this intellectual adaptation to converse with the 
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external world, and with the ideas received by such 
conversation—Coleridge gives the name of the un- 
derstanding ; which, adopting the definition of Kant, 
he denominates ‘the faculty judging according to 
sense,’ and elsewhere he styles it the discursive 
faculty. The nature of this faculty, as described 
by him, is not essentially nor widely different from 
that which bears the same name in the systems of 
Locke and the Scotch metaphysicians; but while 
they use the term as comprehending the whole of 
man’s intellectual faculties in the aggregate, he 
confines it to only a part. Although it is granted 
that the earliest ideas we receive are from the 
senses, and though it may be further conceded 
that without the quickening influences of sensation 
the soul could never arouse itself from its oblivious 
unconsciousness, still it is evident that there are 
mental states and processes which cannot be re- 
ferred either immediately or remotely to external 
causes. This supersensuous perception, or rather 
the faculty of the mind by which it is made, he 
denominates reason, “the power of universal and 
necessary conviction, the source and substance of 
truths above sense, and having their evidence in 
themselves.” The definite appropriation of these 
terms severally to their particular faculties is not 
altogether arbitrary. Human language, which is 
but the outward dress of human thought, has ever 
recognized a difference of meaning between the 
reason and the understanding—a difference that 
constantly impresses the intelligent mind, even 
when the distinction is not clearly perceived. But 
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the use of terms is less important than are the 
things implied in their use. If the distinction thus 
indicated is a real one, then each faculty requires its 
own proper designation; and till a better nomen- 
clature is proposed we may continue to use this. 

Nor is this discrimination merely a barren act of 
definition and classification. The elucidation of any 
great principle in philosophy usually casts its light 
upon the relations and consequences of the truths 
thus brought into view. An important use of this 
distinction is the determination of an infallible test 
of rationality; for no enlargement of the under- 
standing can amount to reason, and no degree of 
reason can subsist without rationality. The human 
understanding is almost, if not altogether, inductive; 
and, therefore, it appears in all proportions of de- 
velopment and increase, according to its amount of 
intelligent experience. But that which men attain 
to only by experience may be, and no doubt often 
is, congenital with other beings; and yet, as in 
its processes with them no less than with him, it 
is “the faculty judging according to sense;”’ it is 
understanding, and not reason. It is, indeed, often 
found that in this faculty many of the inferior an- 
imals in some particulars greatly excel men; but 
no one can suppose that any degree of improve- 
ment in the intelligence of irrational animals would 
render them rational. This sufficiently demonstrates 
the difference in kind of the two faculties, and also 
recognizes the reason as that property (found only 
in man, among the denizens of the earth) by which 
a rational being is distinguished. 
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In its operations the reason takes cognizance of a 
class of truths, and originates a set of ideas, that 
have no proper causal relations to the senses, and 
therefore lie beyond the field of the understanding. 
Occupied exclusively in supersensuous matters— 
things that have their evidence in themselves—rea- 
son appeals only to itself as the basis, the sub- 
stratum, of the truths it affirms. While the under- 
standing, because it operates through organs, and 
deduces its determinations from multiform sources 
of conviction, is at once discursive in its actions, 
and uncertain as to its decisions; the reason, which 
acts directly upon its objects by immediate contem- 
plation, is fixed in its position, and (as to its own 
assurance) absolutely certain in its determinations. 
The themes that belong exclusively to the reason— 
things above or beyond the range of the senses, and 
the operations of sensation—are those which are 
generally recognized as distinctive of the human 
character as compared with that of brutes—the 
zsthetical, the moral, and the religious. The emo- 
tions of beauty, of sublimity, or of admiration, 
though occasioned by sensations, and finding their 
exciting causes in the objects of the senses, are 
_manifestly neither sensations nor the objects of 
sensuous observations. They are also fixed and 
determinate as to the truths they affirm. No one 
ever asks whether the landscape he is contemplating 
is or is not beautiful, or whether there is sublimity 
in the tempest-driven ocean upon which he is gaz- 
ing, or moral grandeur in the heroic virtue that he 
is considering. Here every one appeals to himself 
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and determines conclusively, according to the dic- 
tates of “the power of universal and necessary con- 
victions” in his own mind. From this has arisen 
the common, but strictly philosophical, maxim, that 
“there can be no disputing about tastes,” for when 
the reason of the individual has decided the case, 
there can be no appeal. For him the thing is beau- 
tiful, sublime, or noble, though no other can find 
it so. ; 

The same rule holds good as to moral qualities, 
and the distinction of right and wrong. Here, in- 
deed, there is an entire independence of the senses, 
not only in the exercise of the faculty, but also as 
to the occasioning excitement. Here, too, is the 
same fixedness of views and self-consciousness of 
truth that distinguish the reason from the under- 
standing. True, the decisions of reason may be 
conditional, and so far uncertain as the conditions 
on which its decisions depend are not fixed; but 
this uncertainty always arises from causes extrane- 
ous to the reason. Let its conditions be assumed 
as fixed, and its determinations will be absolute and 
invariable, contemplated in its relation to abstract 
truth—because when its conditions are fixed its 
determinations are absolute; but in its relation to 
facts, cognizable by the understanding, which are 
always variable, its decisions are also conditional, 
though absolute as far as the conditions are deter- 
mined. ‘The uncertainty in all such cases is not as 
to things perceived by the reason, but as to matters 
beyond its range, whose relations to these may 
modify its determinations. 
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Since the faculty of reason perceives purely spir- 
itual objects by its direct action, as the eye detects 
colors and the ear sounds, it bears a near analogy 
to the senses, and has been denominated the inte- 
rior and the moral sense. And as the convictions 
produced by sensations are direct and necessary, so 
those produced by the operations of the reason are 
complete and indubitable. By virtue of this faculty 
the rational being has a conscience and taste — 
which, indeed, are only the reason brought to op- 
erate upon two distinct classes of objects—and he 
experiences through the one a sense of self-reproval 
or remorse, and through the other mental gratifica- 

‘tion or disgust. And as it is by this faculty that 
men are chiefly distinguished from irrational ani- 
mals, so in proportion as it is cultivated will the 
spiritual in man be elevated above the sensual—the 
man above the brute—and the human character 
made to approximate the nature of superior beings. 
Here, too, is found in man something which tran- 
scends mere nature, and lives and acts without im- 
mediate dependence on the material world; and, 
therefore, it seems to be immortal, and capable of 
performing its functions without the co-operation, 
or even the presence, of the material organism. 


DOCTRINE OF THE WILL. ~ 


The recognition of the essential diversity of the 
two faculties denominated the understanding and 
the reason, which is the characteristic of Coleridge’s 
philosophy, suggests the inference that the personal 


being—the ego zpse—lies back of both of them, and 
13 
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is only indirectly known. As perceptive faculties, 
they differ in that the understanding operates only 
by the aid of the senses, while the reason acts 
directly and without intermediate helps. Both 
are alike attributes of the same personality—i76- 
otaoi.c-—and both are essential to man’s existence in 
his mundane condition. The understanding, em- 
ploying its apparatus of material organs, and elab- 
orating the intellectual pabulum obtained by sensa- 
tion, exhibits its possessor as ‘“nature’s noblest 
animal,” yet only a natural being. Reason, on the 
other hand, by direct intuitions performing like 
functions as to things purely spiritual, equally 
clearly demonstrates the claims of its subject to 
the character of a spiritual being. Behind both of 
‘these lies the originating cause of their activities, 
the rational soul, ‘‘ having life in itself;”” and by its 
own inherent energy giving impulse and direction 
to its faculties. To the soul thus revealed by its 
own exercises, in the dialect of philosophy, is given 
the name of the WILL. 

In discussing the nature of the human will—the 
_volitionary power of the soul—it is necessary to 
distinguish it from mere external purposes— the 
surface will: this is common to men and brutes 
—that pertains only to rational beings. The appe- 
tites which originate in the animal system, and the 
passions and desires that are possessed in common 
by men and inferior animals, all tend strongly to 
determine the purposes of their subjects. In the 
case of irrational beings these influences are as di- 
rect, and their results as certain, as the mechanical 
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forces, because there is no power in their subjects 
above these to hold them in check; but in rational 
beings the reason rises above the passions, and acts 
by its own energy, and independently of all beyond 
itself: this is original volition. To both the me- 
chanical determinations of irrational impulses, and 
the self-conscious exercise of the rational soul, the 
term wz// is applied in popular discourse; and ina 
sense in each case, suited to the nature of each, both 
are said to be free. The force of gravitation cer- 
tainly acts freely,—that is, the body acted upon by 
it offers no opposing force. So the impulse that 
acts upon irrational creatures acts freely, because 
_there is no higher principle in them to resist it. 
Endow the magnetic needle with consciousness, 
and it will find itself strongly desiring to balance 
itself agreeably to the laws of its polarity; and in 
like manner the undivided purpose of the merely 
sensuous mind agrees with the tendency of the ex- 
traneous impulse, and acts freely, though necessarily. 
In the absence of the rational principle—the super- 
sensuous reason—there can be only a mechanical 
freedom; a freedom that is irresistibly necessitated ; 
and therefore, in the higher and only proper sense, 
no freedom at all. 

But the freedom of the rational will is of a nobler 
and more absolute character. It is the high pre- 
rogative of the will to originate its volitions inde- 
pendently of every thing beyond its own essential 
being. The inclinations that govern all besides 
originate beyond their being, but the rational will 
is a law to itself. The proofs of these positions are 
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precisely those that any original investigation must 
produce. All that can be said as to them is, Such 
are the facts, as found upon actual examination. 
We do not prove the existence of matter, nor, oth- 
erwise than by examination, the laws of matter; 
neither do we prove that man is more than a creat- 
ure of sense, that he is capable of acting from the 
inherent energy of his own nature; because these 
things, if believed at all, must be believed because 
they are found to be true by the individual. If, 
with the same objects presented to the mind’s con- 
templation, in two or more persons, different con- 
victions are produced, this diversity can be referred 
only to a constitutional diversity of the perceptive 
faculties, and all dispute about it must cease. But 
there is no such diversity in the mental constitu- 
tions of men; there, more than anywhere else, do 
we find a wonderful harmony, an absolute uniformity 
of determinations. 

The corollaries deducible from this sublime truth 
of the freedom of the rational will are of the highest 
practical importance. The first of these, as elabo- 
rated by our author, relates to the nature and appli- 
cation of moral responsibility. We intuitively associ- 
ate responsibility with freedom, or the power of self- 
determination; and if by a false philosophy the 
mind becomes so far sophisticated as to believe that 
its purposes are not determined by its own inde- 
pendent action, the sense of responsibility at once 
becomes unsettled, or it wholly disappears. When, 
by the exercise of the reason, men perceive what is 
right, they at once, and by the necessary action of 
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the internal sense, feel their obligation to obey it, be- 
cause they know that they are free so to do; and if, 
through the perversity of the will, duty is neglected, 
the sense of guilt that ensues constantly assumes 
the existence of such freedom as its necessary and 
vital condition. Against the notion that duty can 
be dictated solely by the power of the sovereign, 
or the rights of proprietorship, every rational mind 
bears a steady and indignant protest. We ascribe 
moral responsibility among earthly beings only to 
man, because he alone is a rational soul. Let him 
be deprived of this power, and you acquit him of 
guilt for any thing he may have done or neglected 
to do, and forever remove from him all moral obli- 
gations and responsibilities. 

These things appear exceedingly plain and evi- 
dent when considered in the light of Coleridge’s 
philosophy of the mind. (We call it Coleridge’s, 
without presuming that he either invented it or 
that he was the first to promulgate it; but because 
it is the philosophy that pervades his works, and 
which he has, more fully and satisfactorily than any 
other, developed and illustrated.) They are also 
too evident to be practically denied, even where a 
false or defective philosophy gives its suffrages in 
opposition to them. And yet it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult, on the basis of the sensuous philos- 
ophy—which either entirely ignores the reason or 
makes it a modification of the understanding—to 
prove the reality of such a freedom, or to believe its 
existence possible. If the premises laid down by 
that system of philosophy be adopted, we see not 
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how to avoid the application of the law of mechanical 
dynamics to the impulses and purposes of the will. 
If the will be no more than the resultant of the 
extraneous forces that operate upon the mind, then 
by the utmost certainty are its directions and final 
actions necessary. Hence the sublimated doctrine 
of philosophical necessity, so elaborately defended 
by the elder Edwards, is the only just conclusion that 
can be drawn from that system: the human mind 
is, then, a piece of machinery, most subtle and intri- 
cate indeed; but yet only a machine, to be impelled 
and directed by influences arising from its circum- 
stances, over which it has no control, and against 
which it can offer no form or degree of resistance. 
It is true that most writers, whether philosophical 
or theological, who have set out with these prem- 
ises, have sought to avoid their conclusions; and 
for that purpose all forms of sophistry have been 
used with the usual success: those who have used 
them have neither satisfied themselves nor con- 
vinced their readers. It has been said that the free- 
dom of the will is a matter of consciousness; but 
do those who thus answer distinguish between me- 
chanical and spiritual freedom? the apparent only, 
and the real? Would not the animated and self- 
conscious magnetic-needle have a consciousness of its 
own freedom, when, agreeable to its natural appe- 
tences, it balances itself upon the magnetic meridian? 
Self-consciousness cannot go back of the soul’s own 
exercises, and therefore can never affirmatively as- 
sert the absence of a constraining power lying back 
of these. A better philosophy avoids this difficulty 
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by bringing into view the self-active spirit in man— 
the originating will, which being itself causative is 
recognized as the sufficient and primary source of 
all volitions. But the most effective objections have 
been drawn from the consideration of the conse- 
quences of granting the conclusions to which that 
system leads. It is undeniable that this philosoph- 
ical necessity removes responsibility from the agent, 
and refers it back to the originating cause—that is, 
to God himself—and so obliterates all moral dis- 
tinctions and sense of just responsibility ; in which, 
however, it contradicts the universal sentiment of 
mankind, and therefore cannot be true. If, how- 
ever, the reality of right and wrong be assumed as 
fixed, then, as in a geometrical proposition, this 
result being false, the premises from which it is 
deduced must also be false; and the philosoph- 
ical system, of which it is an integral part, must 
be either positively false or radically defective. 
The establishment, upon a clearly-ascertained basis, 
of the doctrine of the absolute freedom of the 
rational will, is among the earliest results of the 
spiritual philosophy in opposition to the sensuous 
system that it superseded; and this philosophy, 
carried into theological discussions, must forever si- 
lence the long-continued controversy in which one 
party held to their philosophy at the expense of 
the truth, and the other to the truth at the expense 
of philosophy. 

In asserting the absolute freedom of the will, it 
should be remembered that the original constitu- 
tion of the mind is considered, without taking into 
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the account its accidents and history. Though this 
freedom is essential, and, therefore, as to external 
causes, not capable of being either alienated or de- 
stroyed, the will is, nevertheless, subject to a vari- 
ety of influences, which originate in itself, tending 
to affect its volitions, and to modify the perceptive 
powers of the reason, and even in certain cases to 
bring the will itself into captivity. This doctrine 
of the depravation of the will is of the highest pos- 
sible doctrinal and practical importance. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


The nature of sin is most clearly and satisfactori- 
ly illustrated by this philosophy; and, we think we 
may safely add, by no other. Omitting all merely 
theological definitions of the subject, and passing by 
any historical account of the introduction of sin 
into the world, we would endeavor simply to ascer- 
tain in what sin consists. That it is always inti- 
mately related to the will may be assumed without 
argument, since that will not be called in question. 
Here, however, the distinction just noticed between 
the surface-will—the making of choices, and pur- 
posing specific ends in detail—and the volitionary 
power of the whole soul, which in its determina- 
tions carries with it the entire self, demands our 
attention. Particular acts may be determined by 
particular volitions, and these may themselves be 
determined by circumstances—things exterior to the 
will—which operate upon the determining power 
within through the understanding—the sensuous 
soul. Now such acts may be styled sinful; not, 
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however, as to their own nature, but on account of 
the sinful purpose of the will that suggests or per- 
mits them. Since only the reason recognizes moral 
properties, and the interior will is alone capable of 
acting in view of moral obligations, sin can be predi- 
cated of only the reason, in its volitionary action— 
that is, of the wz//. The reason, acting as a moral 
sense, becomes the conscience, which is also a law 
to the will, obliging its volitions, but not compel- 
' ling them. The final determination is with the sov- 
ereign self; and sin results when its determinations 
are contrary to the truth, and in violation of the 
obligations which the conscience discloses and en-. 
joins. But though the final determination of every 
purpose is with the will, yet its determinations are 
seldom, perhaps never, strictly arbitrary. The will 
is indeed capable of rising above all extraneous mo- 
tives, and is required to do so at the suggestions of 
the conscience; yet it is plain that external motives 
do often decide its determinations; which, indeed, 
they always should do when no higher consider- 
ations forbid it. This subjection of the will to 
the understanding constitutes prudence—a property 
which may be a virtue or a vice, according as it is 
or is not agreeable to the conscience. 

But the. will has also a moral character of its 
own, which is the law of its being and of its actions. 
To this inherent aptitude of the will, its volition- 
ary powers are subject, and by it are its volitions 
determined. If, through the power of its own de- 
pravity, the will is steadily and effectually self-de- 
termined to a course at variance with right and 
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duty, such a determination is not the less sin be- 
cause of the enslavement of the will. It is still a 
transgression of the law —the arraying of the will 
in its determinations against the light of reason and 
the dictates of conscience. And should both the 
perceptive and the impulsive powers of reason be 
overborne and suspended, the volitions that are thus 
made in the blindness of depravity are still essential- 
ly sinful. Sin, therefore, in its active form, is any 
- exercise of the will in opposition to the right— 
which right is indeed an object of the intuitive per- 
ception of the reason; but it also has a substantial 
being, so that if for any cause the reason fails to 
find it, its observance is nevertheless matter of duty, 
and its neglect or violation is sin. . 

This, however, is only sin in action. The ques- 
tion here very naturally arises, whether it has not 
also a substantial being—a substantive character? 
Is not that which prompts the soul to evil deeds, 
and effectually determines the will in a direction 
the reverse of that dictated by the uncorrupted 
reason, itself the very essence that imparts its color- 
ing to the perverse volitions of the will? Though 
a sinful self-determination may have brought the 
soul into weakness and depravity, is not that which 
reveals itself in its fatal proclivity to unrighteous- 
ness, and the effectual alienation of the will from 
the direction of the perceptive and impulsive reason, 
the substantive being which in such combinations 
becomes only an attribute? ‘All unrighteousness 
is sin;”’ and the spirit of mind that produces every 
form of practical iniquity in the exercise of the 
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active powers, is most assuredly the very essence 
of unrighteousness. 

From this view of the nature of sin we may read- 
ily apprehend what that is which we denominate 
original sin. The epithet original is here used in its 
philosophical rather than in its historical or theo- 
logical sense, to indicate that congenital proclivity 
of the human will to a course of action in opposi- 
tion to the right and good, which is found inhering 
in every human soul, ab origine. If, therefore, sin 
be considered in its essential conditions as existing 
in man’s character at his birth, so that it grows up 
with his growth and is developed with the develop- 
ment of the original elements of his character, it is 
evidently orzginal sin. Nor does this statement 
differ in its substance from that which we find in 
the formularies of the faith of the Church. There 
we are taught that “ Original sin is the corruption 
of the nature [will] of every man, that naturally is 
engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man 
is of his own nature [will] inclined to evil, and that 
continually.” The fact here assumed is not merely 
a theological dogma, but one of the distinctive doc- 
trines of Christianity. Whether the truth of re- 
vealed religion is believed or denied, the native 
depravity of the human character is a terrible self- 
demonstrating reality. The Scriptures do indeed 
describe it with a clearness and force found nowhere 
else; but its existence is recognized in every form 
of religion that recognizes the distinctions of right 
and wrong; and its practical effects are seen by all 
whose attention is at all directed to the character- 
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istics of the rational soul. Original sin, then, is a 
depravation of the wz//; a corruption inherent in 
itself, effectually inclining its determinations in op- 
position to the essential good, and to the dictates 
of right reason. Out of this, as from a poisonous 
fountain, flows whatever of actual wrong-doing is 
found in men’s conduct; and though we judge them 
by their overt actions, yet we do this always under- 
standing that such actions are the index to their 
character. ‘We call an individual a bad man,” says 
Coleridge, ‘‘not because an actzon of his is contrary 
to the law, but because it has led us to conclude 
from it some prznczple opposed to the law—some 
private maxim or by-law of his wz//—contrary to 
the universal law of right reason in the conscience, 
as the ground of the action.” Men are good or bad 
according as their individual wills are or are not 
conformed to the law of right reason, which is the 
expression of the divine will in them; and actions 
are morally good or evil according to the charac- 
_ ter of the volitionary agent from which they pro- 
ceed. “A good man out of the good treasure 
of the heart bringeth forth good things: and an 
evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth 
evil things: for out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh; or, in the language of our 
philosophy, the outward actions express the char- 
acter of the will whence they proceed. The whole 
matter as to the character of original sin is very 
happily given by Coleridge himself in a few concise 
sentences: ‘‘A moral evil is an evil that has its ori- 
gin in the will. An evil common to all must have 
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a ground common to all. But the actual existence 
of moral evil we are bound in conscience (the reason 
exercised upon matters of right and wrong) to ad- 
mit; and that there is an evil common to all isa 
fact—and this evil must therefore have a common 
ground. Now this evil ground cannot originate in 
the divine will; it must therefore be referred to the 
will of man, (man in the aggregate.) And this evil 
ground we call original sin.” 

We have already noticed the influence of original 
sin in effectually anticipating the volitionary action 
of the will. Asa philosophical possibility this ap- 
pears to be open to no valid objection. Freedom of 
action in the will depends not only upon its nature 
as a volitionary agent, but upon this power of voli- 
tion being unincumbered by any internal tendency - 
of the volitionary self to some particular course of 
willing. If any such constitutional proclivities exist 
in the will, the volitions will of course be affected 
by them; and the will, though absolutely free as 
to all influences beyond its own essential nature, 
will still be effectually determined by that nature in 
one direction to the exclusion of the opposite. In 
its condition of original rectitude, (we employ this 
expression only philosophically, discarding for the 
present the use of historical facts,) like the well- 
balanced compass-needle, it moved freely, according 
to the direction of the great magnetic center—the 
true and good—and by its own impulses, that is, the 
dictates of the conscience. But it has now become 
subjected to a disturbing force, which has not only 
caused a temporary variation in its direction, but 
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has permanently induced a new polarity. The will 
is still self'moved, as it ever must be; but its own 
self-originated impulses have become evil in their 
tendency. This is the result of that fatal deprava- 
tion of the human will which, in both philosophical 
and theological language, is called original sin. 
Whether in fact this depravation is total, or whether 
there still remains in the will the power of self- 
recovery, is a question of facts. We see, however, 
no philosophical objection against concluding that 
it is complete; and unhappily the facts gathered 
from human history would favor the same conclu- 
sion. Nor is the fact that the fallen will has been 
reinstated, in numerous individual cases, an argu- 
ment against this position, since the interference of 
a redemptive agency, ad extra, is no less a philosoph- 
ical possibility than it is a fundamental theological 
truth. 


REDEMPTION OF THE WILL. 


We are thus brought, without going out of our 
way, to the consideration of the conversion and re- 
generation of the will; its emancipation from the 
thraldom of original sin by the destruction or re- 
* moval of that principle or power from the soul. If 
indeed the depravation of the will is complete, such 
a restoration can be effected only by a power from 
beyond its own being. This, in theological lan- 
guage, would be a redemption by free grace. 
Whether there is such a redemption provided be- 
yond himself for man, is primarily a question lying 
outside of the range of philosophy. That it is a 
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possibility, though it is not susceptible of proof, a 
priort, no one can deny. To assume that the Al- 
mighty, the creating and sustaining Spirit, may not 
so communicate his renovating power to the fallen 
and disordered soul as to repair its ruin and restore 
its integrity, is to assert a high improbability with- 
out any evidence whatever. Though we are at no 
time conscious of the action of such a renovating 
power upon our spiritual being, that cannot be ad- 
duced as an argument against it, since the point of 
its access is beyond the range of self-consciousness ; 
and it would be presumptuous in us to attempt to 
decide what may not be in such a case. Here 
again we are pleased to present the incisive thought 
of our author. “If any reflecting mind be surprised 
that the aids of the divine Spirit should be deeper 
than our consciousness can reach, it must arise from 
the not having attended sufficiently to the nature and 
necessary limits of human consciousness. For the 
same impossibility exists as to the first acts and 
‘movements of our own will—the furthest distance 
our recollection can follow back the traces never 
leads us to the first foot-marks.” It is plain, there- 
fore, that while the efficient cause of the conversion 
of the soul—or, to speak philosophically, the rectifi- 
cation of the will—is beyond the range of philo- 
sophical inquiry, there is nothing in the supposition 
of a divine agency in that work to conflict with the 
light of reason; and if other evidence seems to 
make that supposition probable, reason has nothing 
to oppose against it. But though the divine Spirit 
operates in secret, the effects are manifest—first to 
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the interior sense, and then by their outward mani 

festations to the discursive faculty. “The wind 

bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so zs [it with] every one that ts born 
of the Spirit.” These inward manifestations of the 
work of the regenerating Spirit constitute the phe- 
nomena of religious experience; and to the proper- 
ly-instructed mind they are the necessary and indu- 
bitable evidences of their own reality. By the light 
of his own reason man perceives the processes of 

his internal being; and though he may be unable 
to trace them to their sources, or to explain their 

relations, yet as facts he cannot disbelieve. them. 
He may fail to assign the things which he sees, and 
feels, and cannot doubt, to their proper places, and 
to deduce from them their legitimate inferences ; 

but he knows beyond a peradventure that certain 
changes have taken place. Like him who was mir- 
aculously restored to sight, he may permit others to 
call in question all points respecting the matter that 
do not come within his own self-consciousness; as 
to these things, however, he will say, “ One thing 7 
do know.” Nor are we to view the object of this 
divine process—the soul graciously emancipated 
from its own corruptions—as the merely passive 
though intelligent beholder and recipient of the 
work of the Spirit. It was not merely by using a 
metonymy that the apostle, as the prophet had be- 
fore done, exhorted the people to repent and con- 
vert themselves; for the aids of divine grace go no 
further than to enable the soul, by its own uncom- 
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pelled action, to refuse the evil and choose the 
good. When the soul, thus enabled, makes that 
better choice, the work of conversion is effected— 
the soul is regenerated; and by continuing to hold 
‘the volitions in the line of the right, the soul be- 
comes conformed by its own exercises (maintained 
indeed by gracious aids) to habits of righteousness. 

Following this train of speculation a little further, 
we may obtain some valuable suggestions respect- 
ing the difficult question of the sudden and thor- 
ough conversion of the soul, which some maintain 
as a fact, and others doubt as unphilosophical. 
With the facts in the case we have now nothing to 
do; we only inquire whether such a thorough re- 
generation of the moral nature is agreeable to the 
requirements of our philosophy. If the depravity 
of the soul is so complete that it is free, in its own 
nature, to will only evil, its power at any time to 
choose what is good must result from extraneous 
causes. The existence and perpetual operation of 
such a counteracting cause is one of the essential 
conditions of personal responsibility, which must, 
therefore, be sufficient to overcome the power of in- 
bred sin, but not of such force as to compel the 
volitions. In such a case the volitionary power of 
the soul always effectually determines the decision 
for good or evil. Now if the extraneous influences 
in favor of the right are of such force as to require 
a perpetual volitionary action against them to 
maintain the soul in its evil choice, the yielding to 
these influences necessarily determines the choice 


agreeably to their tendency. But in proportion to 
14 
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the volitionary energy, the resistance may be great, 
and the accumulation of external motives power- 
ful; and when, after such a stubborn resistance, the 
will at length yields, and casts its power on the 
same side, the effects upon the whole moral charac- 
ter must be at once and thoroughly transforming. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the facts in the case, 
there is nothing unphilosophical, but quite the con- 
trary, in the notion that a great sinner may be sud- 
denly and thoroughly converted. 

Pursuing our line of remark one stage further, we 
will next consider the nature of Christian faith in — 
the light of this form of philosophy. Faith, evi- 
dently, has much in its nature that quite transcends 
reason, but we hold that it has nothing contrary to 
it; and, therefore, just as far as faith comes within 
the sphere of reason it may be subjected to a philo- 
sophical analysis. Reason demonstrates man’s 
proper spiritual character, and his power of super- 
“sensuous perception; but the range of its observa- 
tions is confined to the world within; all its opera- 
tions are subjective. Faith, on the contrary, is 
wholly objective as to its final operations; it looks 
constantly abroad, and contemplates things extra- 
neous to its own subject. The teachings of natural 
theology, and the historical evidences of Christian- 
ity, have only a secondary relation to faith—they 
reveal nothing to the interior soul. The forces of 
evidence as to moral subjects are not realized to the 
mind by their own natural and necessary power in 
such a manner as to occasion conviction; otherwise 
all who are exposed to the same external evidences 
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would believe precisely alike. The state of the 
heart and the exercises of the will have much to do 
in determining the strength or weakness of convic- 
tions, so that men are held responsible for what 
they believe or disbelieve as well as for what they 
do or leave undone. A susceptible heart, an at- 
tentive spirit, and an obedient will, are all indispen- 
sable requisites for the attainment and exercise of 
faith ; and whatever unbelief exists in the face of 
revealed truth, exists through an opposing perver- 
sity of spirit, and is therefore at once sinful and 
the mother of all sins. The external evidences of 
revealed religion are the foundation of its temple 
of faith; the spiritual soul, with its intuitions and 
its pure reason, is the sacred shrine where it dwells, 
and whence it looks outward and upward to con- 
template its objects. To the human soul, in the 
perfection of its powers and susceptibilities, faith 
were as steady a property as either sense or reason ; 
but to human nature as it is, it must be a superna- 
tural gift. It is not the less rational in its charac- 
ter, however, because of its supernatural origin. 
The restored life of one miraculously raised from 
the dead is only natural life, though supernaturally 
bestowed; and the reinstated reason of the maniac 
of Gadara was in no wise another thing from the 
same faculty enjoyed by him before his madness 
had overtaken him. So the power of faith, restored 
by the agency of the divine Spirit, though above 
reason as to its objects, is nevertheless strictly 
agreeable to reason as a reality, and in its modes of 
operation. The relations of faith to its appropriate 
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objects are closely analagous to those of sense, as 
applied to material things, and of reason, to the in- 
ternal states and to spiritual essences. Like theirs, 
its perceptions are direct andimmediate; and in its 
decisions it appeals for support only to its own per- 
ceptions. It sees the truth of which the Scriptures 
bear their record, and appropriates the provisions 
and promises of the Gospel while the theologian is 
discussing their character and adaptation, and the 
Christian apologist is vindicating their title to cred- 
ibility. Faith supplies its own evidences, and 
therefore it is “the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” By it man be- 
comes cognizant of spiritual things, and through 
its guidance he is led into all truth pertaining to 
his spiritual affairs. 
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XI. 
THE WILL. 


HE last number of the “ Methodist Quarter- 

ly Review” (July, 1861,) has an article to 
which I find myself inclined to pay my respects. 
It is credited to the pen of the learned and astute 
editor himself, and its title is made up of hard 
words that have a kind of Kantian ring. To the 
faintest snuff the article is redolent of metaphysical 
subtleties, and I am allured to it by its very ab- 
struseness, as one is sometimes pleased with the 
perfection of homeliness in some hard-featured 
countenance. I read it, pencil in hand, pausing 
occasionally to find out its precise meaning—now 
making a note on the margin, now underscoring 
some pregnant sentence, and again indicating doubt 
or admiration by appropriate marks. Beyond all 
question the paper possesses merit, and it will be 
read by a few, of whom a relative few will appre- 
ciate it, and of these some will dissent from its con- 
clusions, and a more cautious few will reserve their 
decisions—that is, they will not decide at all. 

The popular prejudice against metaphysics is al- 
together natural, and, in a certain sense, reasonable. 
Practically, to a very great extent, the definition of 
metaphysical discussions given by the old Scotch 
preacher, as something his hearers could not under- 
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stand nor himself explain, is correct. I have known 
whole paragraphs of Kant’s Critic to be read in a 
mixed company to afford amusement by its hard 
words; and the most lucid verbal expositions of 
the higher problems of pure thought must be an 
unknown tongue to the uninitiated. I once wit- 
nessed an earnest discussion between two friends 
on a purely intellectual question, when a third ap- 
proached them—himself a somewhat distinguished 
scholar, and now a high Church dignitary—and in- 
quired whether what they were talking of was not 
metaphysics—“ not that I understand you at all,” 
he continued, “ but I thought it sounded like some- 
thing of that sort.” There was no doubt a playful 
satire in all that, and yet it has a basis of truth. 
Coleridge replied to some of his friends who com- 
plained of his use of an unintelligible jargon, by 
challenging any one to express clearly and defi- 
nitely his ideas in terms more easily understood. 
After once reading one of his toughest metaphys- 
ical demonstrations, I wrote under it a note ex- 
pressing my conviction that it was meaningless ; 
but I have since learned to estimate that produc- 
tion as a master-piece of thought. Words are but 
the symbols of thoughts, and till the seed-thoughts 
of any subject shall have been implanted in the 
mind of the hearer or reader, the verbal vehicles of 
its ideas are valueless, and seem absurd. And be- 
cause only a very few ever obtain clear metaphys- 
ical ideas, the terminology employed by that few 
sounds strangely to all others, and the whole sub- 
ject is to them meaningless and uninteresting. 
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But to return from this episode to the paper in 
question, and my scholza upon it. I first of all 
drew a line under the word automatic, in the head- 
ing, and made a note of interrogation on the mar- 
gin, to signify a doubt as to the use of that word 
in that place. It is there employed to indicate 
that form of “ moral excellence”’ which may exist, 
at least potentially, in the absence of “free self- 
control.” The two things, automatic action and 
Sree self-control, seem here. to be specifically op- 
posed to each other. But “automatic excellence” 
is a scarcely allowable form of expression, though 
probably it was intended to designate a condition 
of moral character produced without the active 
concurrence of its subject. But such a condition of 
character, though it becomes an irreversible law, is 
wholly compatible with “free self-control,” since 
that dominant “automatic excellence” is of the 
self. In that “self,” which is free to control its 
own actions, is embraced the whole man, including 
all the elements of the character, however superin- 
duced, and so there need be no antagonism be- 
tween the two. “An automaton,” we are correctly 
informed, “is a machine whose movements are 
caused by forces applied ;” that is, from beyond 
itself. But the most thorough Necessitarian does 
not suppose this of the human will, but only that 
when excited to action its acts are certainly deter- 
mined by its own inherent instincts and proclivities. 
Autonomous or spontaneous would then seem to be the 
proper term by which to designate the moral char- 
acter in man which lies back of his volitions, and is 
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historically antecedent to them, and, as some be- 
lieve, their determining cause. However, the writer 
sufficiently explains what he intends by the words 
he uses, and the foregoing criticism is only a verbal 
one, but not, therefore, entirely unimportant. 

There is, however, a damaging want of distinction 
in the argument of the article between the two 
things severally designated by the one term WILL. 
There is an external will, which is chiefly phenom- 
enal, and consists in an actzon of the mind—that is, 
of the person—which action is commonly called 
choosing—the “ surface will,” as Coleridge and some 
others call it. Below this, however, is the zzfer- 
nal will, which uniformly agrees with the subject- 
ive character—or perhaps is identical with it. The 
former, which is only choztce-making, is what the 
writer seems to mean by “the will;” and he claims 
for the mind the power to exercise this faculty 
arbitrarily, without any necessary and final sub- 
jection to either external influences or its own in- 
herent proclivities. I would not say he is wrong 
in this, but he gives no reason for thinking so, 
and I am sure the assumed position is not self-evi- 
dent, One may, not unreasonably, ask whether 
our volitions may not be potentially necessary and 
yet not automatic, but, as to the whole mind, au- 
tonomous ? .As matter of fact we can never decide 
whether our volitions are automatically necessitated, 
or spontaneously self-produced, or arbitrarily free ; 
because though consciousness informs us of the 
active mental states, it does not detect the causes 
by which these states are produced, 
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After certain definitive statements at the begin- 
ning, the writer presents his first postulate, which 
he assumes without proof or argument, apparently 
concluding that it is so nearly axiomatic as to re- 
quire none; to wit, that in order to moral respon- 
sibility “common sense demands... free self-con- 
trol.” By the latter of these terms he seems to 
mean that the mind is endowed with a capricious 
power to act as it may zz//, not being certainly and 
determinately influenced by either external causes 
or internal tendencies. The logical question, 
whether such a power may be rationally supposed 
—and the question of fact, to be determined induct- 
ively, whether it actually exists—are not alluded to, 
but the whole is made to rest on the authority of 
“common sense.” This latter expression, as often 
used, is one of the most indefinite in the lan- 
guage, and is often employed to cover up vacuity 
of thought rather than to express ideas. But this 
writer always means something by the terms he 
uses, and as is ofter. the case with vigorous think- 
ers, his ideas are sometimes more definite than his 
language. Not improbably in nine cases out of 
ten, when the term ‘‘common sense”’ is used, the 
speaker could not give an intelligible definition of 
it, and probably a large share of the readers of that 
paper will have no very accurate notion of what it 
imports; (for the appeal to common sense is mostly 
a respectable way of expressing the same logical 
process that the opinionated express by “I be- 
lieve,” and the vulgar by “’cause.”) But I doubt 
not the writer knew precisely what that was to 
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which he applied the term. ‘Common sense” ety- 
mologically designates a sense or perception common 
to all rational minds. Applied, as in this instance, 
to the internal perceptions, it indicates the uniform 
occurrence of a given conviction on the presenta- 
tion of certain appropriate conditions. These re- 
sultants of common-sense are called, sometimes, zz- 
tuitions ; sometimes, original suggestions ; and also 
by other terms. It seems, then, that it is the opin- 
ion of this writer that the mind, directly and by its 
own free-working, decides intuitively that the state 
of mind designated by the expression “free self- 
control,” is an essential requisite to responsibility, 
and further, that this decision is to be accepted as 
finally authoritative in the case. 

These assumptions ought not to be accepted 
without examination. The first question respect- 
ing them is one of metaphysical fact—does the .. 
human mind so decide? In order that any truth 
should be a matter of common sense, it is not 
necessary that all sane minds should entertain it, 
but only that when the subject is really presented 
to any mind in its normal conditions, that truth 
becomes at once evident. And as questions of 
fundamental ethics are necessarily somewhat sub- 
tle, they can be justly appreciated only by subtle 
and instructed minds, The demands of common 
sense, in any department of art or science, are to 
be gathered only from the proficients in such de- 
partments, and in like manner its demands, as to 
questions of moral responsibility, must be learned 
from the concurrent opinions of the great body of 
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moral philosophers. And do they, without any 
considerable dissent, accept the postulate upon 
which the argument of this acute essay depends ? 
I trow not. Against this part of the assumption 
must, therefore, be written, ot proven. 

Again, were it granted, would that settle the 
case? Is this subject to be disposed of by “ com- 
mon sense,” or are we to learn the law of responsi- 
bility from the facts of its administration? Falla- 
cies have in many cases enjoyed long prescriptive 
reigns, and positions for ages conceded as self- 
evident have been given up at the demand of a 
more rational investigation. There are those who 
doubt the sufficiency of reason in a case of this 
kind, and hold it to be more truly philosophical to 
turn away from mere human “ common sense,” and 
ask how the subject seems to be viewed by the In- 
finite Wisdom, as indicated in revelation and in the 
facts of the divine government. Such an appeal 
to a higher tribunal seems to me to be legitimate, 
but I do not say what would be the judgment of 
that tribunal. 

A moral philosopher of the orthodox Christian 
school could find some strong points to urge 
against settling such a question at the dictates of 
common sense. He might impeach the compe- 
tency of the authority on account of the funda- 
mental defect of the moral ‘sense”’ of mankind, 
asserting that unaided reason cannot solve the high 
problems of Heaven’s judicature, and that divine 
revelations respecting such matters are not made 
to the reason—for in that way they could reach only 
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a very few—but in authoritative declarations and in 
the practical administration of providence and judg- 
ment. The argument from common sense assumes 
the sufficiency of the rational faculty in man to 
judge of elementary right and wrong, and to deter- 
mine, from an assumption of God’s justice and 
rectoral righteousness, what must be the character 
of his government in given cases. But we do not 
so judge in all cases. Apply this rule to the ab- 
stract question of the possibility of sin in the do- 
minions of an almighty Sovereign, who hates sin 
with a perfect hatred; or of sufferings where al- 
mighty Mercy reigns supreme, and both these 
would be declared impossible. Yet sin and suffer- 
ing exist ; and the demands of common sense, un- 
less humbled from its false position, would hurry 
us on to atheism. Apply it to the doctrine and 
the fact of original stn, and the result must be that, 
with the Pelagians, we must deny the patent facts 
of the case, and discredit every body’s experience 
out of deference to a theory, or we shall, with a 
large class of modern theologians, represent the 
divine Being as forced into an emergency, and ac- 
cepting the terrible alternative of sin and its results, 
as they are seen, as preferable to some other more 
terrible and to us unknown alternative, which else 
had been inevitable. But this necessitating God 
by causes outside of himself, is itself rather repug- 
nant to the common sense of some: or else, with 
Dr. Edward Beecher, we must conclude that every 
born sinner is a convict spirit from some other 
world, in which pre-existent state, in “free self- 
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control,” he rendered himself guilty and inclined to 
sin, and now he appears on earth not affected by 
Adam’s sin, to which antiquarian sinner he bears 
no lineal relation, but as an isolated being bearing 
alone his individual sins. Now there are a good 
many people who esteem the existence of heredita- 
ry sin no more a question of revelation than of fact; 
who think they see in the daily order of providence 
an intimate partnership among individuals by virtue 
of which the consequences of actions are received 
by others than those who performed such actions, 
and who detect a power pervading human affairs 
by which the conditions of individuals, both for 
good and evil, and for eternity as well as for time, 
are greatly affected by the conduct and characters 
of some of those over whom they exercised no con- 
trol. To appeal to reason for a solution of the 
questions thus suggested appears to them like 
seeking the living among the dead; and so they 
turn away from the inadequate teaching of ‘‘ com- 
mon sense,” content to know only what God now 
teaches, and assured of complete satisfaction in all 
these things when the whole shall be seen in the 
_ light of eternity. As a servant and minister, oc- 
cupying a condition of subordination, “ common 
sense ’’ is of very great value in matters of religion ; 
but are there not some problems which belong ex- 
clusively to faith? 

Another of the postulates assumed by this writer 
requires a passing notice; to wit, “The common 
sense of mankind recognizes morality in VOLITION 
alone.” Volition is not the will itself, but an act 
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of the will; and “ morality” —that is, moral proper- 
ties—can properly be predicated, according to this 
theory, not of persons, nor of their characters, but 
only of their volitions. In zmself, Judas was no 
worse than his Master, only his volitions were 
worse; and when both were asleep, because their 
volitions had ceased, there was no more “ morality” 
about the one than the other. This is the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum, yet is it not entirely legitimate ? 
According to this theory, “original sin” is a para- 
doxical form of words, and “ indwelling sin” an idle 
fancy; the taking away of sin means only the ref- 
ormation of manners, and to will to do good is do- 
ing good—St. Paul to the contrary notwithstanding. 
You will understand that 1 am now speaking in the 
person of some old-fashioned orthodox minister, as 
John Wesley or Richard Watson—not to wander so 
so far as to the times of Arminius or Luther—for I 
do not presume to thrust forward myself or my own 
notions in such deep matters. 

The design of the article under notice appears to 
be to show that intrinsic moral excellence is in it- 
self no ground for favor, and that it should have no 
reward unless it has been achieved by the individ- 
ual while he was really free as to his own impulses, 
as well as relative to external forces, to do other- 
wise; and this is assumed to be demanded by com- 
mon sense. The case is clearly and forcibly stated, 
and the result is announced as though it were so 
nearly self-evident that debate is precluded. Buta 
large portion of the ablest moral philosophers of 
Christendom have thought differently ; and though 
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the appeal to common sense is not debatable, it will 
be well to know that its decision is in our favor be- 
fore we presume to proceed upon its authority. A 
good many persons generally supposed to possess 
that characteristic of rationality, believe that in- 
trinsic moral worth is itself a proper ground of 
merit, regardless of the special genesis of that char- 
acteristic of the soul. This writer seems to concede 
that there may be such a thing as ‘‘automatic ex- 
cellence,” or, more generally, that there may be 
moral character which the individual has not formed 
by “free self-control.” Then, on the occurrence of 
two such characters—a Cain and a Jesus—there 
must be, according to his theory, the same merit in 
each, or rather, neither merit nor demerit in either, 
till gained by action. I confess to a lack of the as- 
sured convictions of the writer upon these points. 
To my dull “sense” —uzcommon perhaps it is—ex- 
cellence, wherever found and however caused, ap- 
pears worthy of commendation and favor; and as 
beauty, of its own self, compels esthetical approval, 
so goodness, per se, demands ethical admiration. In 
both cases the law is ultimate and admits of no de- 
bate; beauty pleases without respect to its origin, 
and goodness is approved, though its genesis shows 
it to be only ‘automatic excellence.” 

Nor are we to estimate moral character by merely 
logical notions of desert and responsibility. These 
pertain to the divine government, of which we can 
form but very imperfect theories at best, and as to 
which all our a prvzorz reasoning is wholly unreliable ; 
while that depends on the presence of certain prop- 
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erties recognized by the moral sense, and approved 
by the intuitive conscience as excellent and god- 
like. I confess that I do not like to contemplate 
the divine holiness as conditioned upon a poten- 
tiality of being exchanged for its opposite. To my 
notion the unchanging goodness of God’s volitions 
results from the absolute goodness of his nature; 
and because he is infinitely holy, he can will only 
according to his own nature, The mere intimation 
that there can be in him “the full power of choos- 
ing wrong” sounds strangely-—not to use a stronger 
term—in my ears, If, indeed, that awful contin- 
gency were possible, would there not be some cause 
to apprehend its realization somewhere in the infi- 
nite stretch of the eternity of the future P—a thought 
too horrible to be entertained fora moment. Itcan 
not be, for the divine Goodness is spontaneous, 
autonomous—AUTOMATIC, as that word is there used, 
and yet is He the absolutely perfect and holy One. 
He is altogether worthy, for that he is essentially 
right, and true, and good, and all by virtue of his own 
unchangeable, and, therefore, necessary, perfections. 

The law of responsibility, as laid down by the es- 
sayist, is at least questionable. How are we to 
learn that rule except by the revelations of the di- 
vine judgments? and do they limit responsibility 
to individual actions, and those performed only con- 
sciously and with the power to do otherwise? Is 
there not akind of natural retribution in the world, by 
which wrong-doing, though performed in ignorance 
and without conscious evil design, procures evil re- 
sults to the doer? Responsibility is this liability to 
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“answer again” for one’s actions; and if certain 
acts, evil in themselves but performed without con- 
sciously evil designs, do nevertheless procure evil 
results, there must be responsibility in such cases. 
Why not, then, when they are the results of “ auto- 
matic” perversity of character and design? To 
mankind this is a question of facts as to the divine 
judgments, and it must be determined deductively 
rather than theoretically. And do not the facts of 
human life demonstrate very clearly that man’s re- 
sponsibility is really much wider than his conscious 
purposes, or even his knowledge? If sin exists any 
where, or in any manner, God knows it, and knowing 
it he must either condemn or approve it. If man is 
--born with a moral character, of which one may cor- 
rectly predicate such epithets as “wrong, sinful, de- 
praved ;” and if, as the result of this bad inherit- 
ance, he suffers many disadvantages, both temporal 
and spiritual, as confessedly he does, there does 
surely seem to be a kind of responsibility for that 
which we are told “is no fault of his own till fully 
appropriated by the act of his own free will.” Could 
I trust my own apprehensions in thesé deep things 
I should suspect that the learned essayist is not en- 
tirely self-consistent. How there can be all forms 
and relations of sin without ‘just moral condem- 
nality,” is indeed beyond my powers of conception. 
If there are moral qualities and relations they must 
be judged by the divine law, and if there is found 
in them no cause of condemnation they must be 
approved; and so the law must approve of “dis- 
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The writer’s process of adjusting his theory with | 
the orthodox doctrines respecting Adam’s sin and 
its expiation by Christ, puzzles me. I have often 
been greatly bothered by that much-used word 
“imputation ;” but never before have I found it so 
prolific of obscurity as in this essay. It would 
seem that by “imputation” and “ conceptually” 
contradictions may be reconciled and impossibilities 
realized. I have often had cause to admire the 
flexibility of the Scriptures in the hands of skillful 
polemics, and here we have one of those marked 
cases of “free rendering.” But I must forbear lest 
my metaphysical excursion bring me upon the for- 
bidden ground of dogmatics. 

Iam becoming more and more fully convinced, in 
proportion_as I study these things, that there are 
questions in the science of theo-anthropology which 
lie beyond the range of man’s philosophy, and for 
the solution of which we must wait alone on divine 
_ tradition. I lately heard a Methodist minister say 
he could not preach on divine providence, “ for,” 
said he, “every Methodist preacher I ever heard 
undertake it talked just like a high Calvinist; and 
so, though I believe in providence, I never attempt 
to explain it.” On the other hand, Robert Hall 
remarked, that whenever he heard an Arminian— 
probably of the pseudo-philosophical kind—argue 
in favor of his system, he invariably thought of poor 
Jogic; and yet that eminent divine embraced and 
taught all the essential elements of genuine Ar- 
minianism. The controversy between these two 
ancient systems is rather metaphysical than theo- 
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logical; and probably either of them contains ele- 
ments which, if logically carried out, and not duly 
limited by opposing ones, would deduce conclusions 
quite alien to the truth. To practically learn the 
limitation of religious thought is as wise philosoph- 
ically as it is necessary to the maintenance of a rev- 
erent humility. And yet I do not wholly condemn 
all attempts at philosophical theologizing; but let 
it be reverent and teachable. 
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XII. 


PRAYER—ITS NATURE AND POTENCY. 


RAYER is the natural language of conscious 

want and helplessness—the instinctive outcry 
of the soul in self-despair. Religion is based upon 
the recognition of these conditions in its subjects, 
and also of a Power at once able and willing to hear 
and answer; and accordingly prayer is always a 
chief element in any and all forms of religion. In 
our holy Christianity it, of course, occupies the fore- 
most place among religious duties and exercises. 
Its observance is also the criterion of religious char- 
acter; only the devout pray, and wherever the 
spirit of true devotion is found there is the spirit 
-and the practice of prayer. And yet, because of 
men’s instinctive sense of want and helplessness, 
prayer is sometimes uttered, even by the undevout 
and the unbelieving; and in very many cases it has 
come to be recognized as itself a force operating 
among the affairs of life, and effecting, or tending to 
effect, its appropriate purpose. 

Some time ago a learned scientist proposed to 
submit the question of the effectiveness of prayer to 
a physical test. In making that proposition there 
was the assumption that if prayer is of any value 
at all it is so by virtue of its physical availability; 
and because the preponent in the case doubted the 
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existence of any such power in prayer, he proposed 
by a physical test to prove its worthlessness. The 
fact that not a few good Christian people were 
greatly exercised on account of this strange propos- 
al, and seemed to look upon it as a subtle device of 
the enemy against the very foundations of religion 
rather than an absurd and blundering confession of 
an entire misapprehension of the whole subject, 
may justify the suspicion that the religious thought 
of the times is itself somewhat held in bondage to a 
kind of a mechanical conception of spiritual things. 
There were signs of alarm, a kind of fluttering man- 
ifested in the pulpit and the religious press, that 
seemed to indicate that the attack was looked upon 
as something formidable, and that the point as- 
sailed might perhaps be vulnerable. But this could 
be so only by conceding that there is some kind of 
mechanical power in prayer, since, accepting its 
purely spiritual nature and design, the test pro- 
posed would appear simply absurd and ridiculous. 
There may be room for the suspicion that the 
superficial character of the prevailing theological 
thinking has affected unfavorably our notions of 
the character and the results of prayer. There has 
been an outcry against dogmas, and a disparaging 
of creeds, as compared with humanitarianism and 
the emotional in religion, till many have ceased to 
have any intelligent religious convictions, and the 
high and supermundane character of divine truth 
has been obscured. A more profound searching 
into the depths of religious truth, and a clearer 
apprehension of the things which are revealed, as to 
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both the character and the will of God, would 
doubtless do much to guard us against the fallacies 
in which superficial unbelievers would seek to en- 
tangle us. The more thoroughly the soul may be 
instructed in the deep things of God, the more cor- 
rect and comprehensive will be its notions respect- 
ing prayer, and the more profound its convictions 
respecting its supernatural and purely spiritual 
character. 

As with every other point in religion, the doc- 
trine of prayer suffers from opposite extremes of ~ 
error. Unbelief wholly excludes it, as impossible 
and absurd. Atheism, because it denies the exist- 
ence of God, takes away the object of prayer, and 
reduces its semblance to words spoken to vacancy, 
and the heart’s yearning to a bootless reaching out’ 
of the soul into empty space. Pantheism, which 
makes God a blind and unreasoning force, without 
personality, knowledge, or purpose, declares all 
prayer nugatory and worthless. Its all-God hears 
not, knows not, and cares not, for any. Itself a 
blind fatality, it moves onward in its course without 
an object, and is regardless alike of the demands of 
righteousness and the claims of pity. 

And even when unbelief stops short of these ex- 
tremes, and still confesses a God, it may so remove 
the Divine Being from his own works as to place 
him beyond the reach of our prayers. If, with the 
fatalist, we shut him up within his own decrees—or 
with modern scientists find out a power above him, 
which they call law—in either case he is removed 
beyond the reach of prayer. If, with the merely 
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intellectual theists, we contemplate God as far re- 
moved from his creation, and known only by his 
sustaining and directing powers, which move 
changelessly and irresistibly along their appointed 
course, how can prayer be intelligently addressed to 
such a one? 

On the other hand, superstition operates equal- 
ly, or even more, disastrously ; for though it may be 
less certainly and immediately destructive, yet be- 
cause it is more prevalent it is in fact more fearful- 
ly damaging. Its tendency is every-where the 
same—to reduce prayer to the nature of a charm or 
an incantation. It uniformly stops short of God, 
and makes prayer itself the efficient agency by 
which the sought-for work is done, ar else it de- 
grades God to its own low level, and subjects him 
to its power. The Eastern pagans, who have their 
praying machines, in which their written prayers 
are so placed that by the revolving of a wheel they 
are repeatedly held up toward heaven to be read 
from above, present an extreme case of trusting 
to the mere act of praying for compassing the 
sought-for ends. And may it not be said that they 
who so pray are the most logical of all those who 
use prayer as in itself an effective force? The 
‘rain-makers ” of Africa are looked upon as able to 
command the elements by their incantations; and 
recently we have seen in the newspapers an account 
of an affair in the east of France, where, on account 
of a prevailing drought, the monks were required to 
pray for rain, and because the rain did not come, 
the peasantry became enraged, and threatened vio- 
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lence to the ghostly fathers. And according to the 
popular superstition, were not the peasants logical- 
ly right? If prayers can bring rain, but the rain 
does not come, what can be more logical than to 
conclude that the praying was not properly at- 
tended to, and to hold those to whom that business 
belongs responsible for the failure ? 

This superstitious reliance upon the efficacy of 
prayer, ex opere operato, is shown in the innumer- 
able cases in which the advantage of prayer is 
sought with purely selfish purposes, and for merely 
temporal things. The old Greek or Roman sailor 
offered his libations to Neptune before going on 
shipboard, and hoped to find his account in so do- 
ing. Wealth was craved in prayers to Mercury or 
to Plutus; health from Apollo or from Esculapius ; 
victory from Mars; and curses upon one’s enemies 
from the silver shafts of Diana or the vengeance of 
the Furies. Such praying was trusted in, not be- 
cause of any goodness of disposition in the divinities 
addressed, nor of worthiness in those who prayed; 
but because prayers were considered a force, which, 
when brought to bear in due degree, tend to pro- 
duce the results for which they are offered. 

A like superstitious reliance upon the efficacy of 
prayers is sometimes especially connected with the 
circumstances among which they are offered. 
Hence, men make long and painful pilgrimages to 
certain reputed holy places, because they fancy 
that prayers offered in such places are eminently 
prevailing. And accordingly the world is full of 
shrines whither weary. pilgrims resort to pray, and a 
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great saint’s shrine may be worth more to its keepers 
than the most valued medicinal fountain. Prayers in 
“consecrated” places are esteemed more effectual 
than those offered in secret, or in any of the walks 
of daily life. The faith of the suppliant and the 
divine compassion are comparatively little thought 
of; while the magic power of the place is almost 
entirely depended upon. Prayer, so circumstanced, 
is esteemed an infallible force—a charm or incan- 
tation of a given power operating toward its pur- 
posed end. Possibly we may detect something of 
this superstition much nearer to our homes than 
the times of the old pagans or the papists of the 
Dark Ages. 

Only by recognizing the force and value of prayer 
as something abiding in, and going out from, the 
act itself, can the papistical system of selling prayers 
be logically justified. A certain work is sought to 
be done; for which, it is said, a certain amount of 
prayers is requisite. The Pater Nosters and Ave ~ 
Marias are accordingly bargained for in due num- 
bers; the masses high and low are celebrated; and 
when all are tendered, the end is said to be reached, 
and payment is made as for any other service. The 
whole is arranged in due order. Each prayer is a 
force, and that force increases with each repetition, 
and as the result sought is one to be reckoned up, 
it should be paid for according to its value. More 
prayers—more results—more pay. In all such cases, 
whether heathen or Romish, prayer is reckoned as 
a force, tending to effect a given purpose, and 
therefore it has a corresponding dynamical and 
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temporal value, and, of course, its multiplied repeti- 
tions are not “ vain.” 

Possibly a careful examination would show cause 
for the suspicion that many of the formal prayers 
offered by Protestant Christians are tainted with 
some of these superstitions. Prayer is recognized 
as a force contributing something toward the effect- 
uating of the end prayed for; and, accordingly, 
there may be those who choose to make their con- 
tributions toward the coveted results only in that 
form. Certain means are appointed to their appro- 
priate ends; and these are to be used, trusting in 
God for the accomplishing of those ends. And yet 
it is very possible that there are those among us 
who, desiring a good end, pray for it instead of 
using the proper means for its success. This, as far 
as it may prevail, is most certainly a pestilent su- 
perstition. 

Again: prayers whose prompting motives are 
only selfish and worldly— for success in business, 
for a plentiful harvest, for favorable weather, and 
generally for worldly prosperity, are offered with the 
expectation that they will not be altogether unavail- 
ing. The things prayed for may be not only desir- 
able, but also such as one may properly ask God’s 
blessing upon; but if it is hoped that prayer by its 
own action will secure them, or contribute as a pro- 
curing cause .to that end, it is a gross superstition. 
It is easy to imagine conditions in which prayers 
for spiritual good may be so beset with sordid and 
worldly designs as to make them valueless, unless 
they operate as charms. The minister desires a 
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revival, feeling that it would help his ministerial 
standing and temporal interests; and the official 
members of the Church, because it would give 
them an increase of power, and generally a better 
morale in their society; and they pray for it, think- 
ing that their prayers must avail for the bringing 
on the desired end, because they are per se a force 
tending in that direction. So, too, of prayers dic- 
tated by human fears, as of shipwreck or of light- 
ning, and to avert present dangers, as in times of 
' pestilence or in battle; they are offered with a su- 
perstitious notion that somehow they will accom- 
plish their purpose, and with a feeling that prayer 
is a force to be employed as needed. 

But some one may ask whether prayers for specific 
objects are not provided for in the order of God’s 
government, and whether we may not ask in confi- 
dence for such particular things as may seem to be 
right and desirable. It ought not to be said that 
every such prayer comes under the censure against 
the superstitious exercises of those who trust in the 
form rather than the spirit of prayer. Our heavenly 
Father knows that we have need of temporal bless- 
ings, and he kindly permits us to ask them of him. 
And yet it is evident that the more we come to ap- 
prehend the true spirit of prayer the less we are 
inclined to take our affairs into our own hands, and 
to press our human desires upon the divine atten- 
tion. If men truly believe that God is perfectly 
cognizant of all their affairs—that he regards them 
with the tenderest kindness—that he is in fullest 
sympathy with all their good desires—that he de- 
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lights to do them good, and that he understands 
their cases infinitely better than they can, though 
in their distress they may lay themselves at his feet, 
and pour out their sorrows before him, yet they will 
hesitate to tell him what they would have him do. 
Or if the wished-for good is named, the request is 
accompanied with words of deepest submission. 
That the divine hand may be drawn aside and 
deflected in its movements in answer to the 
prayer of faith may not be hastily denied; all theo- 
retical or philosophical objections to that suppo- 
sition are worthless, for these things belong to a 
sphere into which our philosophy does not enter. 
That the resources of Infinite Wisdom and Power 
are equal to such things ought not to be ques- 
tioned, and we know that specific cases, which seem 
to prove direct and exceptional answers to prayer, 
are given in the Bible. It is not safe, however, to 
argue from exceptional cases in respect to ordinary 
affairs, nor to expect extraordinary interposition in 
cases provided for in the ordinary arrangements of 
providence. The fact that direct answers to prayer 
have been given in natural things, even if true, is 
scarcely susceptible of proof except to the person 
who received them, and their necessity or utility is 
not clearly apparent. While, therefore, on the one 
hand men should be careful not to limit the divine 
sufficiency, and deny God’s power over nature, on 
the other hand it is neither wise nor devout to view 
him as swayed in his eternal purposes by the ca- 
prices of men’s importunities. It is enough that we 
may remember him and trust him as too wise to err, 
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too powerful to be defeated in his designs, and too 
kind to deny his loved ones any good thing. Here 
our faith may rest, content to ask no more. 

A variety of questions touching matters of facts 
thrust themselves into notice in relation to this sub- 
ject. It is always a difficult and delicate task to 
deal with superstitions and fanaticisms that have 
become intertwined with the religious convictions 
of good people; it is often better to leave such 
tares to grow among the wheat, than, by removing 
them too ruthlessly, to endanger the whole harvest. 
But there come times when direct answers are re- 
quired as to the correctness of the popular faith in 
such matters, and then the true must be separated 
from the mythical. Precisely such a time is now 
upon us in respect to the nature and design of 
prayer, and its efficacy in special cases. The fa- 
mous “ prayer-gauge”’ proposition rests upon the 
superstitious notion that’ prayer is a mechanical 
force, or that its operations and results can be as- 
certained by natural philosophy. And if this is a 
correct assumption, it will next be asked whether it 
is lawful in any case to effect, by prayer, results for 
which natural means are appointed? If some good 
and benevolent design may be effectuated by the 
prayer of faith, without the use of the ordinary 
natural means and agencies, why may not any and 
all others of like character be carried on in the same 
way? If one man may run an asylum by faith and 
prayer, why may not other men run schools and 
Churches and communities and families by the 
same agencies? These are all good things, and may 
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be consistently commended to the divine favor; but 
for all theSe God has made provisions in his provi- 
dence which are to be made effectual by natural 
agencies. It is certainly lawful to ask God’s bless- 
ing on any good design, and without such blessing 
no design can prosper; but it is not so certain that 
we may expect that blessing to be given in an ex- 
traordinary or exceptional way. Answers to prayer 
are not given as “signs;” and our faith, which if 
genuine is purely spiritual, needs not to be con- 
firmed by natural phenomena. 

Correct and adequate conceptions of the divine 
character are requisite to enable us at once to pray 
in faith, and to avoid all superstitious trustings 
to the prayers offered, as if they were of any force 
in themselves. First of all, God must be. appre- 
hended and confessed in all the greatness and glory 
of his infinity. His uuzversal providence must be 
accepted as a reality, and believed in with a stead- 
fast confidence that he is every-where and always 
present in the fullness of his perfections; that his 
providential oversight and active directing agency 
are so all-pervading and intimately permeating that 
not only can nothing escape his notice, but also that 
all things live and move and subsist in him and by 
his power. So complete and comprehensive are his 
providences that there is usually no room for special 
or exceptional dispensations; and because of his all- 
seeing wisdom and the perfection of his practical 
government no emergencies can possibly arise in it, 
and, therefore, none are to be provided for by ex- 
ceptional interferences or adaptations. Intelligent 
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faith recognizes God’s government, and dares to 
confide in it. 

Our unbelief displays itself the most persistently 
in doubting the fact and the possibility-of the divine 
rule in the things that belong to, or may be effected 
by, man’s free agency. If men act freely, say these 
philosophical doubters, there must be contingencies 
in results occasioning emergencies, against which ac- 
cidental emergencies the divine providence must 
make temporary provision; and for these, we are 
told, it is especially fitting that men should pray. 
But has not God from the beginning seen and pro- 
vided for all these? and is not the exercise and the 
effects of human freedom hedged in upon all sides 
by conditions and circumstances which God has 
appointed and men cannot overcome? It is not for 
prayer to reverse this divine order, but to bring the 
soul into harmony with it. 

In all prayer there must be a creed, for even a 
heathen can only pray as he believes, and a total 
unbeliever cannot pray at all; and all true prayer 
must apprehend, with some good degree of correct- 
ness, the being and character of God. “He that 
cometh to God must believe that he is;” not sim- 
ply and indefinitely that there is @ God, but that 
¥cehovah, who speaks to us out of his written word, 
is the only and eternal God. Neither a blind force 
nor a diffused spirit of life—the “soul of the uni- 
verse ’—nor an impersonal a//, can be an object to 
which prayer can be offered; but only a conscious 
and self-acting, purposing, and directing personal- 
ity, exalted above all things, and ruling in his own 
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inherent right. This infinite and all-glorious Object 
of prayer must also be recognized as subsisting in 
vital contact with all things—with the souls of men 
and with the material universe—so that he can act 
upon either and both of them. The Maker of our 
world, and of man upon it, has not cast away from 
himself that which he has made. He holds all 
things in his hands; he moves upon them at will; 
and his divine control is never removed from any 
thing that he has made. It is, therefore, not im- 
possible that God should hear prayer, or act ac- 
cording to his own free will in disposing his crea- 
tion. Still further, it must be accepted that God 
is really and in fact approachable in prayer. So he 
orders his affairs; to that effect are his promises 
and invitations. So he that prays in faith must 
believe. 

The scriptural requirement of faith as a condition 
requisite to success in prayer, subsists not arbitrari- 
ly by divine authority, but is of philosophical neces- 
sity. It is absurd to speak of offering prayer to a 
nonentity, or of trusting to any one for those things 
to which the attributes of his character do not 
reach. Since prayer in its very essence implies trust 
—fiducial reliance—there must abide in him that 
prays a satisfactory assurance of the ability and the 
readiness of him to whom he prays to hear and an- 
swer. He that comes to God must believe ‘ that 
he is the rewarder of all them that diligently seek 
him.” And so recognizing God, it is clearly neces- 
sary that our approaches to him shall be in sin- 
cerity, because he is ‘“‘of purer eyes than to behold 
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evil;’’ and that our requests shall be in earnest, 
and our motives pure, for “if I regard iniquity in 
_my heart, the Lord will not hear”? me when I pray. 
And still further: the faith that so recognizes God 
as the object of prayer will also so affect the heart 
with a sense of the divine majesty and glory, that 
our supplications will be offered only with the most 
absolute submission, consenting implicitly that the 
things asked shall be granted or denied, agreeably 
to God’s higher authority and better thoughts. 
Prayer is entreaty, not command; it importunes, 
but with the ever-present and always-felt and joy- 
fully-accepted conviction that, after all, God knows 
best whether to give or withhold the things we ask. 
Its final words are uniformly, “ 7zy will, not mzne, 
be done.” 

It will scarcely be adding any thing to what has 
been said to declare, in form, that prayer is exclu- 
sively the exercise of the soul. . It is not the bowing 
of the knees nor the prostration of the body. It 
consists not in words spoken nor in wishes set forth 
to the consciousness, nor yet in sighings, or smit- 
ings upon the breast. Any or all of these may be 
_ present where there is no true prayer; all these may 
be wanting, and yet the highest and most effective 
prayer may abound. It is quite possible that these 
forms may be advantageously employed as helps to 
prayer; in our present condition and circumstances 
they may often be necessary helps, and therefore 
they should not be despised nor lightly neglected. 
But at best they are only helps to prayer, and 


not of its substance; and since there is a strong 
16 
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tendency in us to rest in the merely formal and 
unspiritual, it is important that we should always 
remember that prayer consists not in forms, nor in 
physical nor simply intellectual conditions, but is 
essentially and exclusively spiritual. Prayer is of 
the heart and not of the lips; of the soul and not 
of the body; of the affectional rather than of the 
intellectual nature. God is a spirit, and can be 
worshiped only in spirit; and our worship is not 
what we do or say, but what the soul feels and zs 
before God—it is aspiration, emotion, intuition, 
yearning after God. 

Viewed in its ultimate analysis, prayer is the atti- 
tude of the quickened soul before God. These few 
words seem to embody the whole subject—includ- 
ing all, with nothing in excess. Until quickened 
by the Holy Ghost, the soul, dead in its carnality, 
is incapable of prayer. Only the divine Spirit can 
“teach us to pray;’*and till so taught we neither 
-know how to pray nor what to pray for; and the 
beginnings of his instructions are made, not to the 
consciously-recognized thoughts, but deep down in 
the fountains of the soul. Doubtless a measure of . 
that quickening power has passed upon all men, 
and especially upon all those to whose outward 
understandings the words of the Gospel have come, 
so that all are enabled to begin in its feeblest ex- 
pression the great work of prayer. This is that 
“‘orace of God” bringing salvation which the apos- 
tle tells us has ‘“‘appeared to all men;” this is the 
measure of grace given to all men to profit withal. 
Only in so far as the soul is raised out of the death 
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of sin by the life-giving power of the Holy Ghost, is 
it capable of the spiritual exercise of prayer. “The 
Spirit itself giveth utterance.” | 

Considered thus in its purely spiritual character, 
prayer is rather the aztztude of the soul before God 
than any specific exercise. By the word attitude is 
intended to be expressed the conditions and rela- 
tions in which the praying soul subsists in respect 
to God—their correlations and reciprocal affinities. 
Attitude is here used in contradistinction to action ; 
for there may be action that is not prayer, and 
prayer that is quite distinct from all action. From 
the conditions of the case, whenever the quickened 
soul stands consciously and receptively before God, 
-then and there is true and geriuine prayer, and not 
otherwise. 

With the eyes of the spiritual understanding en- 
lightened to see God as he is displayed in Christ, 
the soul is raised into a condition of living, of ap- 
prehending, of trusting, faith. God is recognized 
in his true character, and in his relations and dispen- 
sations towards redeemed sinners as he is declared 
in the Gospel, but never apprehended by merely 
natural reason. And standing thus in the recog- 
nized presence of the great, the holy, the loving, 
and redeeming One, the soul becomes possessed by 
the spirit of prayer; and its spontaneous impulses 
put themselves forth in forms corresponding with 
the spirit of the prayer taught by our Lord to his 
disciples. Foremost of all is recognized the divine 
Fatherhood—gracious, and bringing salvation to lost 
sinners. Here the vzszon of faith passes into a holy 
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confidence and comfortable assurance, in which the 
soul perpetually proclaims its new relationship, cry- 
ing, Abba, Father! But in all this the awful maj- 
esty of the divine Person is still clearly seen, and in 
deepest humiliation and profoundest reverence the 
glory of Him who dwelleth in heaven, exalted above 
all things, is confessed. And now is seen the first 
and the perpetual expression of the soul’s desire 
before this ineffably glorious One—HALLOWED BE 
THY NAME. This is more than a thought con- 
ceived or a wish expressed; it is the instinctive 
outbreathing of the soul renewed by the Spirit and 
brought into its appropriate attitude before God. 
It is the renewed soul’s unfashioned, perpetual wor- 
ship, its spontaneous prayer. Then, too, the soul’s 
impulses are drawn to and united with God’s; and 
his zeal for the advent and establishment of his 
kingdom among men pervades also the quickened 
soul, which now frames its first distinct petition for 
the setting up of Messiah’s kingdom. And this 
sacred sympathy with the great Redeemer, in all the 
after-stages of the life of faith, is breathed forth in 
holy aspirations for the outpourings of the divine 
Spirit and the salvation of souls. The revealed 
holiness of the sacred Person operates also as a con- 
victing power, discovering sin, and driving the soul 
to deprecations and pleadings for pardon; while the 
complete fitness of the divine purposes appears so 
absolutely sufficient that all prayer resolves itself 
into an unreserved surrender of personal wishes 
apart from God, and “ Thy will be done” compre- 
hends the whole. Towards that all the aspirations 
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of the soul are drawn, and when our prayer is deep- 
est our petitions are fewest. | 

Let it_not, however, be presumed that this holy 
state of prayer is unsuited to our present mixed 
condition of joys and sorrows, of labors and tempta- 
tions. It contemplates all these things, and makes 
for them the most ample and sufficient provisions. 
The dangerous powers of temptation are recognized 
and deprecated; and safety against them is sought 
in the divine watch-care and delivering power. The 
need of temporal provisions is confessed, and the 
divine providence is looked to as sufficient for all 
these things, which are accordingly asked, but in 
great moderation of desire, and with entire submis- 
sion to whatever the divine wisdom may ordain. 
The recognized sufficiency of God’s single hand to 
dispose and direct all the affairs of life stays the 
soul in devout confidence.’ In the spirit of humble 
and trusting faith God is accepted as the sole and 
sufficient portion; and, possessed of him, little else 
remains to be asked or desired. Each good thing 
is accounted and confessed as his gift; all sorrows 
and privations, as his fatherly dispensations. The 
present is peaceful, for God reigns; the future is 
full of hope, for he is able evermore to keep his 
own. 

The soul in the attitude of prayer before God 
actively responds to the gracious influences of 
which, from the nature of the case, it becomes the 
subject. Raised to a lofty frame of quickened 
spiritual life, worship is the all-pervading and com- 
manding state. The highest form of worship must 
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be spontaneous—not merely nor chiefly volitional 
—and in its exercise the devout soul renders back 
to God that which is received by the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. The conscious recognition of the 
divine goodness operating beneficently elicits the 
sentiment of gratitude, so that thanksgiving be- 
comes the unceasing exercise of the soul; while 
admiration of the transcendent excellence, now seen 
by the pure in heart, moves the whole affectional 
nature in holy love. To dwell thus in the perpetu- 
ally-recognized presence of God, worshiping, giving 
thanks, loving him with an all-engrossing love—this 
is true prayer,—is to “ pray without ceasing.” 

Again: the soul in this attitude becomes emi- 
nently the subject of the impulses of the divine 
Spirit. It is moved by the outgoings of the Spirit 
acting upon and actuating the soul; not absorbed 
into the divine fullness, but brought into spiritual 
harmony with God, and moved by a heavenly at- 
traction toward him. Its state is first one of passive 
but longing receptivity, and next one of sacred im- 
pulses and inflamed desires to do all of God’s will. 
It is by the gift of his Spirit that we are effectually 
taught to pray ; and when he has wrought into our 
hearts such blessed conformity to himself, then “ the 
soul’s sincere desire’ becomes the very essence of 
prayer. We contemplate his past dealings with us, 
and confess to the praise of his grace, 


“He drew me and I followed on, 
Charmed-to confess the voice divine,” 


and we confidently commit all our interests to his 
gracious power, saying, with assured faith, ‘“ Thou 
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shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward re- 
ceive me to glory.” 

But although the essence of prayer is simply spir- 
itual, the attitude of the soul toward God and the 
deepest and highest form of prayer, is receptivity 
and aspiration; yet is it both our privilege and our 
duty to formulate our desires, and to ask that we 
may receive. If, as we are taught, 


/ 


‘ Prayer is appointed to convey 
The blessings God designs to give,” 


then should it be used, not to dispose him to be 
gracious, but to meet him in the way that he has 
appointed, and to render on our part the condition 
on which he sees fit to suspend his grace. He waits 
to be gracious, but his offers demand our asking. 
He delights to give, but would have us ask, and his 
promise is without reservation that the Holy Spirit, 
with all his fullness of grace, shall be given for the 
asking. 

Nor is he unmindful of our temporal affairs, but 
even these he would have us bring before him. 
“Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of these things,” and our Lord Christ has taught us 
to pray for “ our daily bread.” But while this may 
be done in an all-comprehending petition, and with 
the fullest confidence of faith—and even specifically 
for many things—yet the faith that so asks is mod- 
est and teachable and submissive, as well as confi- 
dent and importunate. It consents to be denied in 
details, being assured that the seemingly unanswered 
prayer may not improbably return at length with 
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a richer fruitage of blessings, not only for him that 

prays, but also for all whom He has given us among 

the multiplied relations of life. As Christ himself 

has become the great Intercessor for all his people, 

so also does he permit his people to join their inter- 

cessions with his in behalf of all for whom he prays. 

How and in what measure his answers shall be. 
given is for him alone to determine; it is enough 

that he calls us to this great privilege. As with all 

matters of religion, prayer belongs to the sphere of 
spiritual things. Itis not a physical force; its range 

of influence is aside from that of mechanical laws; 

it is of the spirit, and its phenomena must be sought 

among spiritual things. 
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ACTEE: 
PHYSICAL ESCHATOLOGY. 


T has been felt and confessed for some time past, 
by not a few of the best orthodox and evangel- 
ical thinkers, that the traditional and generally- 
accepted notions respecting the post-mundane fu- 
ture of physical humanity are not such as ought to 
satisfy intelligent and broad-minded men. True, 
our latest and best bodies of divinity simply reiter, 
ate the views and opinions of the past centuries 
with only slight and incidental modifications ; some 
styling such crudities ‘“‘the Protestant doctrines,” 
and others setting them down as “the accepted 
doctrines of the Church.” Both of these are correct 
in part, yet not therefore removed beyond the legit- 
imate range of free inquiry and intelligent question- 
ings. It is, perhaps, quite proper that our system- 
atic treatises on theology shall conform to the 
accepted doctrinal statements of those for whom 
they are written; but greater freedom must be al- 
lowed to writers who discuss any of those points 
only incidentally, or who write upon special subjects 
in the form of monographs. Books of devotion are 
especially tenacious of the old forms of belief re- 
specting the future life; and Christian hymnology 
is fashioned after them and surcharged with their 
spirit, which it presents with a fullness and richness 
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of imagery and a largeness of poetical hyperbole 
that, literally believed, as these things often are, 
would give us a material heaven with scenic and 
spectacular processes, less gross, indeed, but equally 
materialistic with the paradise of Islam. 

But for a period as long as the lifetime of a single 
generation there have been heard undertoned mut- 
terings, and some pretty clearly-spoken objections, 
against the physico-spiritualism of the popular be- 
liefs. This subject has been forced upon the atten- 
tion of the Church chiefly from unfriendly quarters ; 
but of late some on the inner side have rather tim- 
idly confessed the force of these objections. 

Cautiousness in the treatment of such a subject 
is certainly not to be severely condemned, since it 
is neither wise nor safe to give up one’s traditional 
beliefs till fairly compelled to do so, nor to change 
the methods of interpreting the word of God 
except for the clearest and most certain reasons. 
But if, proceeding thus circumspectly, and with a 
predominating self-distrust, one finds himself com- 
pelled to abandon certain long-cherished tenets, or 
to adopt a somewhat modified theory of biblical 
interpretation, fidelity to the truth, to himself, and 
to his God, requires that he shall not be false for 
the sake of seeming to be orthodox. But such dan- 
gerous liabilities may be avoided by rejecting all 
other authority, and carefully examining the Bible 
to see what it clearly teaches, and testing by that 
standard whatever intimations might come from any 
source relative to the subject in hand. And, having 
adopted this method, the rejection of a multitude 
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of fancies that have long passed muster as Christian 
doctrines, and of medieval legends that have be- 
come interwoven into the popular faith, will neces- 
sarily follow. 

This method would also impose upon those who 
might use it the necessity of finding out and adopt- 
ing a more rational (not ratzonalistic) method of in- 
terpreting holy Scripture than has often prevailed, 
with better views of the nature of the divine reve- 
lation itself; and it would certainly lead to the re- 
jection of the whole system of pious frauds which 
sets out with a predetermination to find the desired 
doctrines in the Bible or else to put them there by 
a false exegesis. And most assuredly would it purge 
out the whole mass of materialistic literalism which 
pervades and permeates the popular creeds, and 
twines itself, like a noxious parasite, among our be- 
lievings and feelings, our faiths and hopes, respect- 
ing the future life, to replace them by the simple and 
exalted spiritualism of the New Testament. With 
these corrected views there would be less of blind 
and unreasoning dogmatism, but more of simple 
faith in God and of joyful awaiting his revelations 
of the future state. 

These remarks are preliminary to a few frag- 
mentary thoughts respecting man in his complex 
character—of body and spirit—with especial refer- 
ence to the destiny of the former after death; and 
what is said above will indicate somewhat the pro- 
posed line of remark. 

Man is seen to be a being of a complex and dual 
personality. He is an animal, with all the condi- 
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tions and attributes of real or ideal animal life. He 
has also a spiritual nature—is himself a spirit—as 
truly and really as are angels or seraphs; and, fur- 
ther, both or either of these natures are apparently 
capable of distinct and separate existence; and, in- 
deed, beings with either of these natures separated 
are recognized as dwellers in the universe of God. 
We have all about us completely organized animals, 
with their physical and psychological natures in full 
activity, but without and independent of rational 
faculties. On the other hand, we hear of and be- 
lieve in the existence of spiritual beings endowed 
with rationality, who are not and never were dwell- 
ers in material bodies. On the side of the animal 
creation man is found to be, by his material organ- 
ism of that class or kind, with all its conditions and 
liabilities upon him; while on the spiritual side, he 
may claim companionship with angels and seraphim, 
and, indeed, in a high and sacred sense, sonship with 
God; and because of this higher spiritual character 
there are claimed for him immunity from decay, and 
immortal being. 

It is needful at this point to notice, also, that the 
life of the animal nature, and also of the spiritual, 
are neither of them conditioned upon the union of 
either with the other. There are innumerable in- 
stances all about us of animal life without any con- 
nection with a rational soul; and although the 
human person embodies both the animal and the 
rational natures, it does not appear that the life of 
either of these is dependent on their union. It is 
at least rationally supposable as a theory, though 
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not proved, that the physical progenitors of our race 
were, during long ages, simply irrational animals, till 
at length God in sovereign wisdom and power 
decreed to raise the chosen one—the head of a new 
race—into a higher sphere of existence by breathing 
into his nostrils the breath of a better life, so con- 
stituting him ‘“‘a living soul,’’ as before he was not. 
This, we say, is rationally supposable, however im- 
probable, and the supposition assumes the non-de- 
pendence of man’s physical life upon its union with 
the rational soul, Wealso assume, agreeably to the 
popular faith, that the soul subsists and performs 
its appropriate functions when separated from the 
body. And thus, in his present stage of being, man 
- is at once an animal, having his proper physical life, 
and is also a living soul. Every fully organized liv- 
ing thing, whether animal or vegetable, is a complete 
individual, each having life in itself, and designed 
to live and grow and propagate its kind, and at 
length to decay and become extinct. And accord- 
ingly man’s physical frame, which is the highest and 
most perfect of material organisms, and certainly 
much more than an apparatus to be used by the in- 
dwelling soul, has its own proper mission and des- 
tiny. It is an individualized something—a living 
thing, having life in itself, and performing its proper 
functions, in most things quite independent of the 
rational soul. The duality of the human person is 
found in the fact, that with a properly individualized 
organism, which gives him a place in the category 
of physical beings, he is also a purely spiritual per- 
son, temporarily embodied in that physical organ- 
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ism in which to perform his novitiate—alternately | 
governing and obeying—preparatory to the higher 

life, when the spirit shall have “put off this 

tabernacle.”” The life of the body is something 

other than, and distinct from, the life of the soul; 

having its own laws of being, and proceeding by its 

innate instincts along its destined path to its end- 

ing. And from this view of the case it will appear 

that to predicate immortality, and to expect a fu- 

ture life for irrational animals, is not only unphilo- 

sophical, but essentially absurd. The spirit (life) of 
the beast goeth downward by the inevitable laws of 
its nature. 

This view of the physical life of man suggests the 
thought of his natural mortality, and raises the ques- 
tion whether the death of the body is or is not the 
natural result of his physical constitution ; or rather, 
it necessarily implies man’s natural mortality, quite 
irrespective of moral or judicial considerations. The 
human race has its place in the category of animal 
existences, and therefore all its individuals are subject 
to the laws of animal life. They come forth into 
being, and proceed along an appointed career of 
growth and development to maturity—after which 
come decay and dissolution. The period and range 
of that career are determined in the original nature 
of the subject; and having done its work, the body, 
by the same. kindly but inexorable law, “returns to 
the earth from which it was taken;” and now, set 
free from its physical entanglements, “ the spirit re- 
turns to God who gave it.” Viewed in this light, 
it appears very evident that the appointment “ of 
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all men once to die,” antedates the curse of sin, and 
is wholly disconnected from it. In the language of 
an eminent authority on this subject it may be per- 
tinently said, ‘‘ This kind of life—vegetable and ani- 
mal—is 1 z¢s nature perishable, and wherever found 
to exist, and as soon as it exists, and as an insep- 
arable concomitant of its existence, zt tends to ex- 
tinction, aid must inevitably, by the operation of its 
law, reach extinction. Nothing short of external 
miracle, set for the guardianship of each life, would 
guarantee its deathless continuance. When it shall 
succumb to the wastes and assaults of other un- 
friendly forces is only a question of limited time.”— 
Bishop Foster. 
All this has been recognized in the past, and ac- 
cordingly they who have claimed that but for sin 
there would have been no death of the body, have 
undertaken to find out a way by which an event so 
natural, and physically inevitable, might be avoided. 
The most orthodox of all these schemes is, that 
though the dissolution of man’s physical system was 
a natural necessity, yet it was provided against from 
the beginning by God himself, and that the fruzt of 
the tree of life was the means provided for the ac- 
complishment of that purpose, and therefore to that 
fruit and its use is ascribed something like a sacra- 
mental character. In all this there is the assump- 
tion that the death which was denounced as the 
award of disobedience included the dissolution of 
the physical organism, which would not have oc- 
curred had there been no sin. And it is further 
assumed, that this death of the body is a part at 
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least of that which is named as the “ wages of sin,” 
and which, it is said, entered into the world through 
the sin of the first parents of our race. This, of 
course, is not allowed by those who reckon the death 
of the body simply a natural event, and without any 
moral or theological significance, and who rather de- 
clare that this whole subject, so clearly and forcibly 
set forth in the New Testament, and especially by 
St. Paul, is to be understood entirely in a spiritual 
and moral sense. 

The theory of physical immortality secured by 
the “sacramental” use of the fruit of the tree of 
life, is especially objectionable, puerile, and super- 
fiducial. Of course, such a result of the use of a 
sacrament, if effected at all, must occur by the 
power of the sacramental element or action pro- 
ceeding ex opere operato—by the accomplished act 
itself. The theory assumes that there was in that 
fruit a power to overcome the natural flux of the 
human body; not, perhaps, to render it intrinsically 
immortal, but by a perpetually active counteract- 
ing influence to effectually hinder decay and disso- 
lution. 
~ This whole affair of the “tree of life” has the ap- 
pearance of an attempt at wisdom quite beyond the 
range of what is written. It is artificial and extra- 
scriptural, and seems to have been entertained only 
because it helps to solve, conjecturally, a difficult 
problem—made so by an unsupported theory—by 
putting an altogether unwarranted meaning into a 
doubtful passage of Scripture. It is certainly des- 
titute of any solid foundation in either reason or 
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Scripture, and cannot be safely built in any super- 
structure of theological or anthropological science. 
The moral and theological relations of physical 
death need to be carefully examined, since both 
philology and natural history has, during recent 
times, shed much new light upon the subject. It 
is now ascertained beyond reasonable doubt that 
physical death was an established order of events in 
‘our world long before sin entered it. And, as 
far as pain and suffering can be predicated of irra- 
tional creatures, these also existed and prevailed in 
the pre-adamite earth. And as man is seen to be 
endowed with a sensitive animal nature, and is nat- 
urally exposed to the same kind of accidents, he 
- too must have suffered ; and like theirs, his constitu- 
tional tendencies, uzhindered, would have culminated 
in death. But though liability to pain and suffering 
seem to result naturally from man’s physical consti- 
tution, and though there is nothing violent in the 
presumption that suffering was among the condi- 
tions originally. ordained to man in his upward as- 
cent to the glory prepared for him, still it is not 
necessary to conclude that, as originally designed, 
the emancipation of the soul from the body would 
have been the terrible thing that is now contem- 
plated in natural death. It need not be denied 
that, indirectly at least, the entrance of sin into the 
world has affected unfavorably men’s physical es- 
tate, and so made the dissolution of the union of 
body and spirit more painful than it would have 
been but for sin; and yet, as simply the occasion of 


physical suffering, the death of the body is not es- 
17 
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pecially dreadful. Here may be applied, if only by 
way of accommodation, the words of the apostle, 
“The sting of death is sin.” It is not the dyig, 
but the after-death—not the momentary pains of 
the body, but the uncertainty and the dread of 
the hereafter—that makes death “the king of 
terrors.” 

Each one of the human race is an individualized 
person, definitely distinct from every other. But 
in what does his personality consist? In his pres- 
ent state, the ostensible and recognized individual 
consists of an animal organism and a rational soul 
united hypostatically —two whole and complete 
natures in one person. The soul, being in its very 
nature one and indivisible, is always essentially 
the same, in whatever state as to its conditions 
and surroundings. But the body is not thus one, 
but rather a structure made up of parts, and with 
only an ideal unity. All its parts belong to its 
identity while they remain attached, but as soon 
as separated they become foreign matter, and their 
removal still leaves the identity unimpaired. The 
human body is capable of surviving any amount of 
losses of its members compatible with the main- 
tenance of life, and after all such maiming and am- 
putations it is still the same body. And, in like 
manner, when the bodily frame falls into ruin, the 
personal identity remains in the soul. That which 
we place in the grave is no part of the se/f of 
which it was once the clothing, the vehicle, and 
the working apparatus. . The sentiment is not only 
poetical, but equally correct and beautiful, which 
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some one gives us as the words of an unclothed 
spirit still present among its earthly associations :— 
“T am not the thing you kiss ; 
Cease your tears, and let it lie; 
It was mine—it is not J.” 

When we speak of the human body as an indi- 
vidualized something, and of its having a present 
and historical identity, we ought to clearly appre- 
hend all that we thus profess to believe. The 
notion of an ideal identity, belonging to every in- 
dividualized entity, is rational and readily under- 
stood; but that identity has nothing to do with 
the substance of which these things are made. It 
is not, even in material things, an identity of mate- 
rials. The homely illustration of the knife that 
had had two new blades and three new handles, and 
yet was the same knife that it was at first, is per- 
tinent and rational, because the identity of the 
knife was ideal and not material. And so of the 
human body; it is the same from birth to death, 
though in a life-time of seventy years its particles 
of matter may have been sloughed off and replaced 
by other matter, half a score of times. A river, as 
to its particles of water, is never the same at differ- 
ent points of time. And yet the river has its his- 
torical identity, and until it runs dry and ceases to 
exist it is continuously the same. And so has the 
human body, in common with all other living or- 
ganisms, its proper identity, which, however, does 
not depend on a continuous sameness of materials, 
but is the result of its individualizing life-force ; and, 
like all other material organisms, it ceases to be 
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at the end of its vital career. But, if the bodily 
identity ceases at the end of the animal life-time, 
what is that which shall “come again” at the 
resurrection ? 

The arguments drawn from the Bible usually 
employed to sustain the popular orthodox theory of 
the resurrection, are not altogether equal to the 
duty required of them. They begin with the as- 
sumption that the New Testament word body, 
must mean the material organism, and the “ resur- 
rection,” the restoration to life of men’s bodies, and 
the reconstitution of the dual individuality which 
was dissolved at death. But these are just the 
points that the defenders of that theory are called 
upon to prove; and upon them, rather than upon 
their opponents, rests the burden of proof. All that 
is said respecting the resurrection is cheerfully ac- 
cepted as true, and very full of comfortable assur- 
ance. It is claimed that, in at least some places, 
the idea intended to be conveyed by the words ren- 
dered in our version of the Bible “ resurrection” 
(avdoraowg and eyeporc) imply only the future life— 
the subsistence of the soul after death. And when 
some things are said about the circumstances of the 
coming again, and the conditions of that future 
state, the same rules by which the figurative lan- 
guage of Scripture is ordinarily interpreted, very 
readily avoid all materialistic meanings in the 
terms and imagery so employed. Our Lord’s 
bodily resurrection casts no light on the subject, 
since that case of the resurrection of a dead body 
was in no sense a pledge or pattern of the promised 
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resurrection of all men; nor was that body in which 
Christ was seen for forty days after his resurrection 
the same that has gone into heaven as the first- 
fruits from the dead. Not this body, but the one 
seen by the three favored disciples on the ‘“ holy 
mount” of the transfiguration, by Paul in his in- 
effable vision of paradise, and by John in Patmos, 
is the pattern of the resurrection body of Christ, 
and the pledge of what we shall be when he shall 
appear and we shall be like him. 

Of the three most “ regulation” theories of the 
resurrection of the body, that most commonly 
entertained by superficial thinkers, to wit, that 
the same mass of matter out of which the spirit 
goes forth at death will again be made alive, and 
reconstituted an animal body with which the soul 
shall be again conjoined, will probably find very 
few supporters when thus clearly stated. It is too 
gross, puerile, absurd. The second “theory,” that 
a new body (as to its matter) shall be constructed 
around some indestructible germ, is fanciful and 
without scriptural support; and yet, if the notion 
of a physical resurrection is to be accepted, and 
instead of the “ indestructible germ” the ideal self- 
hood should be substituted, this theory is the 
least objectionable of all its class, though without 
either scriptural or philosophical support. A third 
theory is that of the Swedenborgians, that at the 
death of the animal body, a spiritual body emerges 
from the outer one—which like the preceeding one 
is itself material, but highly attenuated. This, too, is 
simply a theory, without support from either reason 
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or Scripture. Still, every believer in the word of 
God, and all who have hope of the life to come, be- 
lieve in the resurrection. Quite clearly, too, is it 
intimated in the holy Scriptures that there awaits 
every man some remarkable transition somewhere 
in the great future. Relative to that great event 
there is still another theory not altogether unwor- 
thy of consideration—something in this form: Zhe 
resurrection ts the emergence of aisembodied spirits 
from UADES, preparatory to their passage forward 
into the state of final recompense. How far this 
view of the subject will avoid the difficulties that 
beset every other, and at the same time meet all 
the requirements of the case, is for each one to 
judge for himself. 

The incomparable inferiority of matter to spirit— 
of the body to the soul—is confessed by all. Our 
Lord emphasized that thought when he exhorted 
his hearers to disregard those who could only kill 
the body, but to fear Him, who, after he had killed, 
(separated soul and body,) could also destroy in he//- 
fire. The Christian conception of man is that of a 
spiritual being dwelling temporarily in a physical 
organism, but from which he is presently to be sep- 
arated. The body belongs to the person as a pos- 
session or condition, but not so the soul; which 
is not something Jdelonging to the self-hood, but is 
itself the personality. In respect to the soul the 
body is, therefore, little better than a pro tempore 
make shift for its spiritual occupant; useful to a 
very limited extent, but expensive and inconven- 
ient, perpetually getting out of order, and all the 
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time tending to decay. And since the indwelling 
soul is rapidly outgrowing its covering, a moulting 
time must come. Death, therefore, is the practical 
liberation of a fettered soul; and since the body 
then falls to decay—rendering back “ earth to earth,” 
—apparently without either the promise or the po- 
tency of living again, the question of the resuscita- 
tion of the physical body, and its reunion with the 
soul, forces itself into notice. 

As a question of divine power, no seeming diffi- 
culty of the work to be done is worthy of any 
thought, for God is all-powerful, alike in the world 
of matter and of mind. Nor is the apparent un- 
reasonableness of the idea of the body’s living again 
a sufficient reason why it should be counted a thing 
impossible that, even in that gross sense, God should 
raise the dead; for our philosophy avails but very 
little among the mysteries of the upper world. To 
our present tastes and feelings, it may seem that 
(to quote again the words of Bishop Foster) 
“there is nothing that pertains to the body, either 
its necessities or its pleasures, that would be agree- 
able to carry up through eternity;’’ and it may, 
indeed, appear to us as “‘too circumscribed an in- 
strument—too much fettered by natural law, too 
narrow in its possible uses—to furnish the outcome 
of such a life as is contained in the soul's possibili- 
ties,” and therefore it would not seem to be a thing 
to be desired, that these possessions and conditions 
being once lost should be restored again. Nothing 
less certain than a revelation from heaven, so clear 
and explicit in its meaning as to preclude any other 
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sense, could render the restoration of the physical 
body credible; and most certainly that is not the 
character of the deliverances of the Holy Scriptures 
on this subject. They, indeed, speak of “a spirit- ~ 
ual body,” but that is something quite different 
from a material mass, however highly attenuated; 
and the promised “clothing upon” ought not to be 
so construed as,to contradict the explicit declara- 
tion that “flesh and blood shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” A _ personally individualized 
being must, from the necessities of our mental con- 
stitution, appear to our apprehension as a some- 
thing—-a body—such as are the angels in heaven; 
but not, therefore, of necessity, beset with any of 
the properties or accidents of matter. ‘There isa 
natural body,” in which we now subsist, corruptible 
and decaying; and “there is a spiritual body,” 
which is no other than our “house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” Our Lord very 
clearly and forcibly declares the fact of a future 
life; but nowhere sets forth in detail its character- 
istics and conditions. What will be the nature of 
our “spiritual body” we are not informed affirma- 
tively; but there is abundant proof that it will be 
very widely unlike the body that now is. 
Respecting the resurrection dody—whatever that 
term may signify beyond the fact that such body shall 
be provided, (and it seems to be impossible to think 
of finite beings except as bodies, things real, with 
shapes and dimensions)—nearly all our information 
is on the negative side. That body will zot be of 
our earthly materials, for “flesh and blood shall 
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not inherit the kingdom of God;” it will ot be 
“corruptible,” as all material organisms must be. 
We are, indeed, assured that “in the resurrection” 
they are made “equal (or /zke) to the angels in 
heaven ;” but even this declaration, though positive 
in form, is negative in its import. Even the reve- 
lator, in describing the state of the glorified, deals 
chiefly in negatives. ‘“ They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat.’”’ There are, indeed, assur- 
ances of a positive character respecting the state of 
the blessed, but while they are emphatic and com- 
prehensive, they are also very general and without 
specific details. ‘It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be; but when He shall appear we shall be like 
him ; for we shall see him as heis.” This is enough. 

The question of a simultaneous resurrection of 
the dead, to be presently followed by a general 
judgment comes naturally into view at this point. 
We introduce it, not that it may be discussed 
for the purpose of bringing it to a final determi- 
nation, but rather to indicate some of its condi- 
tions. It is also a subject respecting which even 
the most advanced and liberal Christian thinkers 
will choose to speak cautiously. 

Accustomed by long use to certain modes of 
thought, and following along a traditional method 
of interpreting certain expressions in Holy Script- 
ure, and largely, though unconsciously, influenced 
by the “ theclogy of poetry,’”’ one can escape from 
the meshes of the net in which all his thoughts and 
beliefs have become entangled only by earnest and . 
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active study; and often, only through severe and 
painful mental and spiritual conflicts. And in this 
process it is always wise to advance cautiously; not 
to give up an old opinion, nor indeed to change 
one’s methods, till compelled to do so by the un- 
doubted testimony of the word of God; since in 
cases of doubt it is safest to err on the conservative 
side. But no one is at liberty to stultify himself 
out of respect to any obsolete or exploded form of 
faith ; and every Protestant is bound to follow out 
his honest and intelligent convictions respecting 
the things revealed in Scripture; and yet there is 
no call for haste in this matter, for no great harm 
will result if some of these occult questions in the 
theology of the future state shall remain unde- 
termined. , 
Probably very few will be disposed to dissent 
from the verbal statement that the Scriptures ‘do 
certainly teach a general resurrection at the end of 
the world, and in connection with it, a final and gen- 
eral judgment ;” but there is room enough for con- 
jectures (and our best thoughts about the details of 
this whole subject are but little more than guesses) 
respecting the import of all of these principal terms. 
Some one might say, that since the resurrection is 
for all men, it is by that fact determined to be gen- 
eral, and that ‘“‘the end of the world,” for each 
one, may be for himself only, without respect to 
the case of any other one. So, too, the “judg- 
ment” is for all, and therefore it is genera/, and, as 
to each of its subjects, fia/. This interpretation 
is given, not as a profession of faith, but as an illus- 
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tration of the flexibility of the language of proph- 
ecy, and of the impossibility of fixing a standard of 
definite opinions by any verbal formula. There 
may be very serious objections to the details of any 
given theory of beliefs on this subject, but not to 
the great fundamental truths that lie back of these 
details. As to the former particulars, whether or 
not they are repugnant to good taste or the fitness 
of things and sound reason, as some will have it 
that they are, isa matter of much less importance 
than whether they are taught in the Bible. And it 
is just here that the doubt comes in. 

The New Testament prophecies, literally con- 
strued, do most certainly assure us of the coming 
of a spectacular day of judgment, with its accom- 
paniments of a general resurrection, and of an 
innumerable assembly of angels and men, and the 
pageantry of a judgment-seat —an assize of the 
universe; the whole to terminate in the eternal 
doom of the devil and his angels and in the per- 
dition of ungodly men; after which the righteous 
of the earth shall be received into the kingdom of 
Christ’s glory, to be forever with him. This glo- 
rious imagery has been before the imagination of 
the Church all through the centuries. It has been 
made the subject of artistic representations in 
sculpture and architecture, and painting and poetry. 
It has been formulated into its prayers and litur- 
gies, and sung in its hymnology, with the accom- 
paniment of solemn chants and rapturous songs. 
And the imagery of that sublime drama has been 
largely and very effectively used to awaken men’s 
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consciences to a lively and wholesome sense of the 
necessity that is upon them to live in constant prep- — 
aration for the coming of that day. 

No doubt these sublime prophetic images point 
to infinitely more sublime realities, to all of which, 
in their appointed time and order, we shall be in- 
troduced. But it is also incumbent on us to pass 
beyond the merely outward and scenic in these 
prophecies, and to inquire for their spiritual and 
real significance. There is a strong tendency, in 
most minds, to rest in the letter of prophecy, and 
to expect its fulfillment in conformity to its im- 
agery, shaped by men’s fancies, and according to 
their traditional beliefs. This was the fault of the 
Jews of our Lord’s time, among whom their Messi- 
anic prophecies had become so thoroughly secu- 
larized that the best learned among them failed to 
recognize their Object when he appeared among 
them to fulfill those prophecies. It will be well for 
the Church of our times to guard carefully against 
a similar liability. 

A few examples of Old Testament propheeaa 
collated with the accounts of their fulfillment as 
given in the New Testament, will illustrate this 
point. In the fortieth chapter of Isaiah is an ac- 
count of a royal procession—the proclamation of 
the avant herald, the casting up of the highway, 
the filling up the valleys, the leveling down the hills, 
the straightening the crooked places, and smooth- 
ing the rugged ones. Now, if we turn to Mat- 
thew’s account of the preaching of John the Baptist 
—the unquestioned fulfillment of that prophecy— 
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we shall see how entirely its gorgeous imagery dis- 
appears, and is replaced by what is infinitely more 
excellent—the advent of a blessed spiritual epoch 
of the Church’s history. Again, in the second 
chapter of Joel is a prophecy of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, of which the day of Pentecost wit- 
nessed the fulfillment. The prophecy speaks of 
“wonders in the heavens and in the earth, blood, 
_and fire, and pillars of smoke;” of “the sun dark- 
ened and the moon turned to blood.” Its fulfill: 
ment presented outwardly only a contrast to all 
this; and yet that fulfillment was ineffably and 
transcendently glorious—the incoming of the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit. If, then, we will 
- deduce from such examples a rule for the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, their promises may 
appear outwardly somewhat less spectacular, but 
infinitely more glorious in respect to their religious 
intendments. To these spiritual things should the 
faith of the Church be especially—not to say ex- 
clusively — directed. All these prophecies shall 
have their fulfillment; but, it may be suspected, 
less as scenic displays than as great spiritual 
achievements and revolutions. In respect to the 
outward things of the divine dispensations there is 
room for differences of opinion; but their moral 
and religious lessons depend upon no such doubt- 
ful interpretations. Of so much we may be as- 
sured —that ‘God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil.” The law of eternal 
equity pervades the domains of the great Father, 
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so that, in every possible case, ‘“‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” This assurance is 
the indubitable prophecy of a day of judgment. 

These thoughts and discussions are not designed 
to unsettle any body’s convictions respecting any of 
the great and vital truths of religion; nor have we 
any fear that such will be theirtendency. These are 
subjects about which intelligent people will think, 
and it is wholesome for them to do so. And it is 
the duty of all who undertake to direct the popular 
thinking to recognize the public intelligence, and 
either commend the opinions recommended by valid 
arguments, or abandon them as untenable,—or, in 
doubtful cases, leave each one at liberty to examine 
and decide for himself. All that is here brought 
into question is outside of those spiritual doctrines 
in which are involved the great interests of per- 
sonal religion. And yet it will not do to refuse to 
meet the objections that are made to some things 
usually taught us, if of the integrity of Christian 
truth, either by refuting them, or else by ceasing to 
insist upon the speculative tenets to which objec- 
tions are made. Two things must be insisted on as 
essential to the maintenance of the Christian faith, 
—the presence and power of the divinity, and the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. After these 
there should be great liberty of thinking. 

The truths of the Gospel are eternal and un- 
changeable; but each epoch in human history has 
its own peculiar method of viewing those truths, 
and in nearly all cases the most thorough Christian 
creeds are somewhat obscured by admixtures of 
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human errors. The past has been materialistic 
and secular in its conceptions of religious truths, 
and accordingly it imparted to it a kind of literal- 
ism, not unlike that which prevailed among the 
Jews in the time of Christ, and against which he 
directed his severest invectives. Evidently ours is 
a transition period in the thinkings of Christians 
respecting some of the outwork of the popular faith; 
but the substance remains intact. Of this we do 
well to hold fast with the utmost tenacity; but it 
is more than permissible to hold very loosely to 
whatever is merely speculative. 
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XIV. 
FAITH AND SCIENCE. 


FIRST PAPER, 


OTH faith and science exist as factors in human 
affairs, and, therefore, their relations to each 
other and to essential truth cannot but be matter. 
of interest to all who are concerned in those affairs. 
It is also manifest that all the forms of truth must 
harmonize among themselves, wherever they come 
within the same sphere; though in many cases their 
harmony may not be within the range of finite 
thought. In both faith and science a large share 
of the points proposed for belief pertain exclusively 
to the spheres of each severally, and, therefore, they 
in no degree affect the credibility of any thing pro- 
' pounded within the sphere of the other; while in 
other, though fewer and less important points, the 
same proposition falls within the spheres of both. 
Science has to do with the facts and phenomena 
of nature, receiving its original data almost entirely 
through the senses; while faith deals especially 
with the intuitions of the reason, and the move- 
ments and-determinations of the emotional nature, 
either as experienced by the individual or as learned 
from others. These different forms of knowledge, 
since they are predicates of the same subject, must 
harmonize, for it is an axiom that truths cannot 
contradict each other. i 
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It is, however, well known that all along the 
courses of human thought there has seemed to be 
a conflict between faith and science; a disagree- 
ment between the deliverances of the senses as 
combined by the logical faculty, and those of the 
intuitions and suggestions of the metaphysical na- 
ture, which relate to the religious element in human 
character. Minds that are chiefly devoted to any 
given line of thought come very naturally to rela- 
tively over-estimate the importance of that depart- 
ment of knowledge, and to discredit all other forms 
of evidence than those with which they have been 
- occupied. And since proficiency in any one form 
- of knowledge requires a special and almost exclu- 
sive devotion to that one pursuit, it generally hap- 
pens that the minds of such specialists become 
cramped and narrowed, while the opinions they 
form are often partial and one-sided. The physical 
scientist is all the time liable to disregard his own 
spiritual intuitions, and to under-estimate the forms 
of evidence that go to sustain religious truths and 
doctrines; and on the other hand, the professional 
theologian and religionist is constantly in danger 
of failing to qualify his opinions on the subjects of 
his special studies, so as to harmonize them with 
the certain truths of nature and the deductions 
_of the rational faculties. There are also certain 
moral and religious forces that operate in opposite 
directions in different minds, by virtue of which the 
same evidences produce widely-different results in 
different persons. An apostle has recognized the 


fact, that the moral depravity of soul which primarily 
18 
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presents itself in the form of a dislike for the divine 
holiness, may lead to a non-recognition of both the 
moral nature and the very existence of the divine 
Being, and generally an obliviousness of the whole 
sphere of spiritual and religious truth. And yet, 
because the religious element in man’s nature is 
both inextinguishable and irrepressible, the conflict 
is constantly renewed in the soul. 

So, too, in the absence of an intelligent and cor- 
rect natural philosophy, the imagination of the 
devout contemplatant fills up the void with its own 
creations; and in this way very much that is fic- 
titious and mythical has become mixed with the 
truths of religion; and not unfrequently these crea- 
tures of the fancy are esteemed scarcely less sacred. 
than the things clearly taught by the word of 
God. But when the light of true science has been 
shed upon these myths and absurdities, and their 
falsehood has been demonstrated, there has seemed 
to be a conflict between science and faith, simply 
' because faith had gone beyond its own proper 
sphere, and so at length suffered damage for its 
trespassings. 

It is not to be denied that there are apparent 
points of conflict between many things that have 
been accepted as truths of religion and the discov- 
eries of science; and it must also be conceded that 
in the domain of natural law, science, and not the- 
ology, must be the final arbiter of truth. But it is 
not, therefore, to be accepted as certainly true that 
there is any real conflict between science and faith. 
The case is not properly made out and proved, as 
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some would assert, that the Christian faith and ad- 
vanced intellectual culture are incompatible with 
each other. The egotism and self-complacency of 
some modern scientists is a little in advance of their 
proper premises when, with a kind of patronizing 
pretentiousness, they seem to concede that in the 
past faith may have enacted an important part in 
the history of the race, but that, having served its 
purpose, it must now give place to something better 
suited to the demands of the age. The antagonism 
of which se much is said is not between the teach- 
ings of true science and the faith that pertains to 
the substance and reality of Christianity. In any 
proper adjustment of the conflict between science 
and faith, as that warfare has been conducted, 
both parties will be compelled to abate somewhat 
of their pretensions. Materialistic philosophy hav- 
ing been brought by its advocates into the spiritual 
realm, where both its facts and its methods are 
quite out of place, its pretended wisdom becomes 
simply arrogance and folly. And contrariwise, re- 
ligious opinions and postulates of doctrine; having 
been applied to questions of natural science, and 
mingled with men’s religious faiths in the form of 
cosmogontes and geological theories and uatural his- 
tories of creation, has altogether made a lamentable 
jumble-of things that have no such relations among 
themselves, It needs to be practically recognized, 
that faith and science has each its own appro- 
priate field, and that while each remains where it 
belongs there can be no conflict between them. And 
it is only reasonable to presume that, thus operat- 
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ing, they will mutually aid each the other, and so 
both attain their highest excellence. 

It is the special mission of the Christian scholars 
of the present day‘to demonstrate to the world that 
an unshaken faith in Christianity as a supernatural 
religion, is entirely compatible with free inquiry and 
advanced culture; that in reality there is no conflict 
between faith and science. They are bound to this 
service in order to justify themselves in the complex 
character in which they are recognized; but much 
more so because the questions that are continually 
arising, and which seem to complicate and antago- 
nize the relations of faith and science, must be met 
and satisfactorily solved. If this be not done the 
prevalent thought of the age will certainly verge . 
toward a settled unbelief; for it is easier and more 
natural for most men to believe the verdict of their 
senses than to decide against them, and in favor 
of the merely~authoritative dogmas of a religious 

- faith that outrages or disregards the demands of 
reason. There has already been quite enough of 
reticence and evasion, on the part of the proper de- 
fenders of the faith, in respect to the issues forced 
upon them by modern scientists, ignoring or avoid- 
‘ing by silence the difficulties, real or apparent, that 
not a few ingenuous minds experience in respect to 
many traditional and generally-accepted matters of 
faith. The questions that are thus raised should be 
fairly and honestly met; the doubts to which they 

- give rise should be respectfully treated; and what- 

ever may be taught or held as a part of the faith 
should be shown to be not incompatible with the 
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well-ascertained determinations of scientific inquiry ; 
or else it must be made evident that the things that 
cannot be so harmonized do not constitute any part 
of the Christian system. 

It is not seemly that the advocates of the truths 
and doctrines of religion should manifest any signs 
of restlessness or displeasure toward those who are 
forcing these questions upon their attention. It 
may be, and sometimes it probably is, the case that 
such objections are prompted quite as much by ill- 
will toward religion as by love of scientific truth; but 
the sinister purposes of those who ask such questions 
as ought to be respectfully considered are not a suf- 
ficient apology for not giving the required answers. 
It is the duty of our Christian scholars, therefore, to 
recognize and accept all rational evidence, by whom- 
soever it may be brought, and in searching for the 
truth to receive as fellow-workers all who are en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, without respect to their 
theological opinions. And it is only simple justice 
to grant that modern scientific inquiry has very 
greatly enlarged the area of human knowledge; and 
if in doing this it has, as might have been antici- 
pated, somewhat changed the form of, or quite dis- 
credited, many things that were formerly reckoned 
parts of the Christian faith, no great harm need be 
apprehended. The creatures of men’s imaginings, 
with which the unexplored regions of nature have 
been peopled,—the popular theology, too,—have 
been, in some instances, swept away by the advance 
of science; and because a false glamour of sanctity 
had been thrown about these now exploded myths 
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and legends, an alarm is sometimes heard as if the 
foundations of the faith were about to be removed. 
But there is in all this no occasion for alarm. What- 
ever science can remove is no part of religion; for 
the things of science and those of religion lie in 
different planes, and they are made manifest by en- 
tirely different methods of thought. No possible 
extension of the discoveries of science can, there- 
fore, at all interfere with the stability of the faith, 
even should it brush away whole systems of men’s 
fancies. 

As the skillful commander, when placed on the 
defensive, makes haste to abandon any untenable 
positions that he may have occupied, so now the 
defenders of the Christian faith, finding their posi- 
tions assailed by forces that may not be despised, 
may wisely inquire whether there are any indefensi- 
ble points in the traditional theology of the Church 
which, in self-defense, must be abandoned. A sim- 
_ ilar crisis occurred when, in the time of Galileo, the 
deliverances of science in respect to the solar sys- 
tem were adjudged to be incompatible with the 
teachings of the Bible and the dogmas of the 
Church. But the “world moved,” nevertheless, » 
and even the Church of Rome has been compelled 
to tacitly accept the verdict of science that it then 
condemned. But the Protestant Church of this 
age, with its faith in the Bible, is not likely to be 
betrayed into any such folly; and if the clearly 
determined deliverances of science shall make it 
necessary still further to modify any of the formerly- 
accepted notions of matters lying within the do- 
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mains of physical nature, the required modification 
will be promptly and cheerfully made. 

For half a century the rapidly-advancing science 
of geology has been impinging against the Mosaic 
sketch of the creation, as formerly interpreted, and 
unquestionably very great changes of opinion in that 
department of thought have occurred during that 
period. Probably very few persons capable of form- 
ing an intelligent opinion upon the subject would 
now contend that our world was created and put in 
order and fitted for the reception of its human 
occupants in less than a hundred and forty-four 
hours. It is not a question of God’s power to per- 
form such a work, but of what well-ascertained 
facts seem to prove; and upon that point the ma- 
terial world itself is the proof and monument of 
the slowly progressive stages by which, through un- 
told ages before the appearance of man, the earth 
was in preparation for his coming. The acceptance 
of these indubitable dicta of science may also make 
it necessary somewhat to modify our methods of 
interpreting the Bible so as to meet the require- 
ments of the case. It may also bear in some de- 
gree upon our theories of inspiration and our no- 
tions respecting the chronology of the Bible, and 
especially that of the age of the patriarchs. In past 
ages a great amount of unauthorized matter has 
been read zxzto the Bible which was never legiti- 
mately zz it, and consequently upon the Church 
of our times is devolved the duty of weeding out 
these extraneous matters. All through the past 
ages the Church has had an extra-biblical creed, 
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which during the times of darkness and superstition 
dominated the scriptural faith, and forced upon the 
written word interpretations that the text, intelli- 
gently construed, will not sustain. This traditional 
theology has possessed the public mind and given 
its own tone and coloring to the lessons of Script- 
ure. It has also been embodied in the teachings 
of the Church, and has been embalmed in the great 
master-pieces of genius, both literary and artistic. 
Dante and Milton, themselves simply the interpret- 
ers of the popular theologies of their times, have 
largely fashioned the religious thinking of all sub- 
sequent times; while the painters have almost hope- 
lessly materialized and literalized all the great truths 
of religion. In the absence of the light of science, 
and in an age of unreasoning and uncultured faith, 
all this was possible; but it is so no longer. The 
time has come when the myths of the Middle Ages 
must be separated from the simple revelations of 
the Bible; and the plain but pure spirituality of its 
revelations must be accepted without the gross ma- 
terialism that has been thrown over it, and the lit- 
eralism that takes all their proper substance from 
its highest truths. The defenders of “the faith 
once delivered to the saints” may without regret 
abandon these untenable outworks that have been 
thrown up without proper authority about the cit- 
adel of truth, and, retiring within the stronghold of 
the divine word, defy all the attacks of the enemy; 
and with the simple but resistless energy of the 
spiritual truth of the word, they may effectually 
overcome all its assailants. 
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It has quite too often been the misfortune of the 
Christian faith to be distrusted by its adherents and 
defenders as to its ability to protect itself. It has, 
accordingly, been kept for ages in ecclesiastical 
leading-strings ; and because it has become encum- 
bered by a mass of foreign matter—funguses upon 
its body—that could not bear the test of a rational 
examination, the kindly offices of science, by which 
it might be delivered, have been rejected as un- 
friendly and impertinent. But this kind of policy 
is as bad strategically as it is opposed to sound rea- 
son, since whatever, in the domains of science, may 
attempt to protect itself under the sacred sanctions 
of religion, is liable at any time to be swept away 
by the advancing floods of rational truth ; and then 
some timid ones may be heard raising an alarm as 
if the whole truth of God were about to perish, or 
on the other hand, and with equal folly, the shout 
of triumph is heard, as if'some great victory had 
been achieved by science over religion. Very likely 
a great many of the fables of the Dark Ages, which 
have become attached to the popular theology like 
barnacles upon a ship’s bottom—or, worse still, like 
warts and scurvy-spots upon the animal system— 
of all of which the Bible is quite innocent—and also 
many of the fictions that have been forced upon the 
sacred text by ignorant, superstitious, or design- 
ing interpretations—will disappear before the incom- 
ing of a clearer day; and the cause of true religion 
and that of a rational faith will be greatly profited 
by the change. Christian truth has no occasion to 
fear the most thorough and searching examination 
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of its foundations; and its advocates would not be 
true to their trust if they should fail to invite the 
most unsparing investigation of its evidences. 

It is a favorite notion with some who undertake 
to set forth the claims of the Christian faith, that 
both science and culture have been very largely pro- 
moted by it. The claim is a just one, and its asser- 
tion and justification is a proper work for the Chris- 
tian apologist. But the obligation in this case is 
not altogether on one side. Faith appeals to the 
intellect as really and as fully as does science, and it 
can maintain itself in men’s minds only as it com- 
mends itself to their enlightened understandings. 
It exists, as to its outward expression, as a ¢radition 
brought down along the ages from generation to 
generation ; and the vehicle by which this transmis- 
sion is made is human thought, in its aggregate 
unity and its continuous identity, through successive 
and undivided eras. But, in order to perform this 
work, the receptive mind must be raised to a stage 
of cultured development that shall fit it to receive 
and appreciate, and to set in order, the truth so 
delivered. Nor can thoughts, however fitly uttered, 
be so received as to become ideas, unless the recep- 
tive mind is first raised into the plane of such 
thoughts. And because of the deep spiritual sig- 
nificance of all religious truth, and since the reve- 
lations of- the Gospel involve some of the deepest 
and most sublime problems of being, their reception 
and due appreciation demand no mean degree of 
intellectual and spiritual culture. 

It is true, that the saving truths of religion 
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may be apprehended by “the common people ;” 
but quite too little account is usually made of the 
tendency and adaptation of religious truth to pre- 
pare the heart and mind of its subject to receive and 
appreciate its lessons. The giving and receiving of 
such high spiritual ideas implies not only a clear 
conception of them on the part of the teacher, but 
also a subjective susceptibility on the part of the 
learners, of a somewhat corresponding character. 
When the Great Sower brought into our world the 
seeds of the kingdom of heaven, he anticipated re- 
sults varying, in different cases, according to the 
preparedness or otherwise of the soil into which the 
seed should fall. So, while his ministers and his 
Church are commanded to spread abroad his word 
among the nations, his prevenient or accompanying 
providence is promised to prepare the people by 
culture to receive and use the word so given, to 
their spiritual edification. The propagators of the 
faith cannot afford to break company with science 
and mental culture, for these things are conjoined 
with the direct proclamation of the word in the 
work of human redemption; and the effectiveness 
and stability of the Gospel, wherever it may be 
planted, will always largely depend upon the degree 
of mental culture among its subjects. 

The Christian evidences that shall meet the de- 
mands of the present and the coming generations 
must be of a kind to respond to the requirements 
of cultured minds. There was a time when the 
faith rested largely upon the miracles of Christ and 
his apostles, and especially upon the crowning mir- 
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acle of his resurrection from the dead. But that 
class of evidences is no longer sufficient or avail- 
able for that purpose. Then came the age of 
the martyrs and confessors, when men and women, 
holding fast their faith in Christ, even unto death, 
confessed him in the presence of his enemies, and 
testified their convictions and the sincerity and 
depth of their devotion by words and deeds, and 
cheerfully sealed their faith with their blood. But 
the martyr age no longer exists. After this came 
the age of apologetics, when the evidences of the 
truth of the Gospel had attained to such propor- 
tions that it stood forth attested by its own record. 
And this, in its ever-varying forms—changing per- 
petually to meet the changing demands of the times 
-—continues to the present, and must continue to 
the end of time. And since, just now, the control- 
ling thought of the age, which fashions the thinking 
of our Christianized communities, is cultured, criti- 
cal, and impatient of authority, the Christian evi- 
dences for the times must be adapted to these re- 
quirements. They must be elevated in tone, exact 
in argumentative statements, and must sustain by 
clear and intelligent proofs the things propounded 
to be believed. 
The thinking of the age is largely directed to the 
intuitions of the REASON, and to the spiritual de- 
mands of the soul; and therefore the proofs of the 
reality of the Christian faith must be sought in the 
direction of man’s spiritual nature. There are al- 
ways present, and somewhat deeply realized in all 
truly thoughtful souls, longings and appetences and 
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aspirations which call for something beyond the 
soul’s own being, and which indignantly spurn the 
pleasures of sense, and find no satisfactory answers 
to their questionings in the deliverances of reason. 
But to all these the Gospel responds with a fitness 
that indicates that the two were designed for each 
other. This kind of evidence appeals with special 
force and fitness to cultivated minds, and it is felt 
and appreciated only as men are able to analyze 
their own mental processes, and to distinguish the 
real from the fictitious. These internal evidences 
of religion are those upon which that system must 
chiefly rely in all coming times. The unbelief of 
the age is characteristically materialistic and sensu- 
ous, ever seeking to cover itself in a labyrinth of 
physical phenomena, and never going beyond sec- 
ondary causes; and in opposition to this the faith 
of the Church must intrench itself in the deep spir- 
itual verities that lie back of all sensuous percep- 
tions, and which relate to a purer and loftier realm 
than the material—that is, with the soul itself, and 
with God, its infinite and eternal Prototype. This 
deeper and more spiritual consciousness and con- 
verse of the soul is at once the source of the relig- 
ious life in man and the sure basis of a pure and 
lofty morality. 

Our conceptions of Christian experience are in 
many cases gross and unspiritual, by reason of the 
materialistic character with which we endow them. 
Our notions of the divine person are little more 
than of a MAN with colossal proportions. We en- 
dow him with our own passions, and subject him to 
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many of the accidents of our merely physical being. 
We confess, in terms, that he is a SPIRIT; but we 
make even sfzrzt only an attenuated and ethereal 
form of matter, and so deprive our first confession of 
all force or utility. But accepting, in its true sense, 
the idea of the essential spirituality of the divine Be- 
- ing, we are brought in like manner to recognize the 
spirituality of his service, and of the whole system 
of truth revealed in his word. Into this position 
the assaults of science upon our semi-materialistic 
theories of religion is forcing us, and in so doing it 
is rendering a most valuable service to religion. In 
the world of matter, science must ever take prece- 
dence over faith; but, in all things purely spiritual, 
it fails utterly, and faith alone bears sway. Between 
these is a border land, where the natural and the 
supernatural meet and commingle, and here reason 
accepts and confirms the deliverances of faith. 
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XV. 


FAITH AND SCIENCE. 
SECOND PAPER. 


N our preceding discussion under this heading 
we conceded the necessity of abandoning cer- 
tain points in the traditional and popular beliefs as 
untenable—which we do gladly because it is done in 
the interest of the truth. On the other hand, in this 
paper we purpose to indicate some of the most ob- 
- vious and flagrant follies and failures of the mate- 
rialistic scientists of the age in respect of their spir- 
itual and religious faith. 

The first count in our indictment against their 
system is, that while it pretends to be a comprehen- 
sive body of human knowledge, 7¢ entirely leaves out 
of the account an important and well-defined element 
of the human mind. This omission is neither pur- 
posed nor yet accidental, but the result of the lim- 
ited mental vision that comes from a too exclusive 
devotion of the mind to a single line of thought, and 
a consequent inadequate appreciation of the evi- 
dences that apply to the case. Modern science is 
purely and exclusively materialistic, dealing only 
with the results of sensuous perceptions ; and be- 
cause of the wide range of that field of thought, and 
their intense occupation with a single department of 
thinking, its devotees seem to have forgotten that 
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there is any other kind of knowledge but their own. 
This habit may favor thoroughness and accuracy 
within its limited range, but it necessitates narrow- 
ness of compass and unphilosophical conclusions. 
Man is much more than a merely sensuous intelli- 
gence; and any adequate estimate of his character 
and relations must properly consider all this in or- 
der to a just solution of the problem of his being. 
A philosophy of man that omits his super-sensuous 
nature must, therefore, be partial and one-sided. 
Indeed this is not only the highest, but also the 
most certain form of truth; for our knowledge of 
this department of our nature rests upon the high- 
est evidence — the zuztuztive consciousness. Even 
our senses bring us to apprehend the external world 
as something other than our subjective selves; but, 
still further and quite independent of these, we 
recognize certain mental states and processes that 
belong to the spiritual being quite apart from the 
organs of sensation. By these the cognizant soul is 
brought to apprehend a higher and more specifically 
spiritual world than that which is introduced to it 
by the senses; and having thus come to recognize 
its own spiritual being, the mind in its simplest pro- 
cesses of thought passes outward beyond its own 
limitations in space, and so comes to apprehend 
what it cannot attempt to measure—THE INFINITE. 
Or, remembering its own past, and looking out into 
its future, it finds the impossibility of a limitation in 
either direction, and the notion of ETERNITY pos- 
sesses the understanding. Again, the mind, by its 
own spontaneous action, and in a way that refuses 
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to entertain a doubt, decides that all things know- 
able derive their existence from some cause beyond 
and above themselves; and this logically calls for 
a real and potential, though always unsearchable, 
FirsT CAUSE. This wide field of thought, the most 
profound and the most certainly known, our mate- 
rialistic scientists not only do not enter, but they 
refuse to confess its existence ; and, having turned 
their backs upon its light, they vainly pretend to 
ignore its being. But nature and reason are alike 
and always theistical,and so must be all thoughtful 
minds that follow their instructions. 

It is all very well to talk of the Rezgn of Law in 
the physical universe if it is done understandingly. 
It is, indeed, a sublime truth that all things move 
forward in the perfection of order—that nothing 
occurs by chance, nor otherwise than its precedent 
cause directed and impelled. But to speak of law, 
which is to all finite intelligences only a mode of se- 
quence, as itself an efficient cause of the phenomena 
in which it is detected, is simply and palpably to 
talk nonsense. “£volution is manifestly among the 
forms of the all-pervading law of being; but to put 
this forward as producing the results in which it is 
found, is to confound the method of a process with 
the power that moves it forward; and when men 
talk of force acting forever in its fixed order, self- 
impelled—-of the eternity of the material universe, 
and of an endless becoming that never reaches per- 
fected being, they unconsciously confess that they 
are dealing with problems quite too deep and broad 


for their philosophy. The fact of existence is al- 
19 
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ways present and self-demonstrated to the rational 
consciousness ; and for this fact the intuitive reason 
demands a sufficient cause. To find out that cause 
is wholly beyond the reach of man’s sensible re- 
searches, since the furthest results of science must 
fail to fix a limit to the chain of secondary causes 
that may lie back of the present phenomena. Rea- 
son, however, demands a starting-point for the se- 
ties—whether at the tenth or ten thousandth link 
makes no difference—and science can find none; 
and in this emergency faith comes in to solve the 
difficulty. Through “ faztk we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God.” Only 
accept this simple postulate of divine revelation, 
and the whole philosophy of being falls into shape 
and moves forward in completest harmony. 

When Professor Tyndall, in his famous Belfast 
address, startled his associates and both the learned 
and religious world by stating that in its furthest 
researches and by its last analysis science entirely 
failed to detect any other force than that of nature 
itself, he uttered only an obvious and a common- 
place truth. Science, however excellent, is self- 
limited as to its application. It is shut up to ma- 
terial nature, and cannot go beyond its imposed 
limitations; and all its laws and modes of action are 
within its own sphere. As well might the blind 
treat of colors or the deaf of sounds as for science, 
which relates only to natural things, to search for 
the spiritual; and as the want of these perceptions 
on the part of the blind and the deaf is no evidence 
against the existence of the objects that they fail to 
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detect, so the failure of science to find any thing 
beyond nature and its laws is not even negative 
evidence that there is not a supernatural or spiritual 
universe. The things with which science has to 
deal are not predicates of the divine personality. 
God is a spirit; and spirit is essentially another 
something than matter. Had that high-priest of 
nature, therefore, carried his researches a thousand 
times further, he would have found only the forces 
and the laws of nature. An Eastern sage of ancient, 
_times confronted the same folly with the inquiry 
that needed no answer: “ Canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection?”’ The heights and the 
depths alike confess that they do not contain him. 
The declaration of St. Paul, that “the world by 
wisdom knew not God,” was less a revelation than 
the recognition of a natural and necessary truth. 
But while science forever fails to detect the divine 
Presence, or positively to demonstrate the existence 
of a personal God, it shows the need of such a one 
to stand over the world of nature ; and so it creates 
a strong antecedent probability in favor of the divine 
testimony respecting himself, his being, and his at- 
tributes, which comes to man’s spiritual perceptions 
through the intuitions of faith. 

The folly of the theologians who, in their super- 
abounding faith attempt to construct a system of 
natural science out of the Bible, is more than equaled 
by the scientists who not only ignore, but also dis- 
credit, the existence of God, because their systems 
cannot take his measure. Though theology should 
never be made a factor in the solution of scientific 
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problems, nor the Bible used as a field-book in the 
survey of nature, yet even in that department of 
thought a rational theism is a necessary first truth 
in all rational generalizations. Our self-conscious- 
ness apprehends our own personality a8 something 
distinct from the objective world, between which 
and ourselves there must subsist relations agreeing 
with the natures of the parties concerned ; and yet 
these relations, with all their complicated and far- 
reaching consequences, are not subject to scientific 
investigations. These are shut up to the phenom- 
ena and the modes of being or action of the exter- 
nal world, while faith, duly instructed, rises into a 
higher sphere, and converses with the great facts of 
creation and providence. Each form of knowledge 
has its appropriate field, within which it is adequate 
to its own purposes; but a system of pretended 
philosophy which stops at merely sensible phenom- 
ena, and which ignores the better and the infinitely 
nobler elements of man’s nature, is self-condemned. 

A second count in the indictment against the sys- 
tem of the materialistic scientist, as a completed 
circle of human knowledge, is its utter failure to 
acquaint man with himself, or to cast any light upon 
the purposes of his existence. Self-knowledge has 
been recognized as among the highest forms of wis- 
dom, but of that merely physical science affords but 
very little. To himself, viewed only in the light of 
nature, man must appear a very insignificant and a 
very miserable being; and yet, because of certain 
half-understood intimations of something higher and 
purer in his soul, he may at times suspect that there 
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is in him somewhat above the beasts that perish. 
But though these thoughts may come to him in his 
hours of introspection, yet feebleness and disease, 
and approaching dissolution, soon admonish him 
that he is indeed of the earth, and that he hastens 
to decay. Nature wholly fails to give hope of a fu- 
ture life, and, left only to its teachings, men must 
accept the most humiliating conclusions in respect 


to their own worthlessness. And this crushing out. 


of the soul’s instinctive aspirations after something 
more worthy of its care tends directly and powerfully 
to eliminate from the heart even the semblance of 
real virtue. The Epicurean maxims, “ Live while 
' you live,” and, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,” are thenceforward the only true wisdom. 
_ And beyond this miserable and debasing conclusion 
culture, dissevered from faith, cannot proceed. If, 
then, man is to know himself in respect to his high- 
er nature and relations, he must go elsewhere to 
learn it than to the teachings of science. It is not 
by the inductions of philosophy, but by the tradi- 
tions of faith, that men come to recognize themselves 
and the spiritual realm in which they subsist and of 
which they form a part, and truly to estimate them- 
selves in view of their lofty possibilities. 

Again, we charge the system of materialistic 
science with entirely failing to provide either a code 
or a basis of morality. Are right and wrong proper- 
ties to be detected and their values estimated by the 
laws of natural philosophy? And what were an 
ethical system, however pure and lofty, and however 
clearly apprehended, unless its duties were enforced 
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by a competent authority? Human society, so far 
as it excels the herding together of gregarious ani- 
mals, is possible only as men recognize each other 
as bound together by higher and more sacred obli- 
gations than are taught them by their physical in- 
stincts. Man’s moral intuitions and appetencies 
demand, as their object, the essential moral excel- 
lence of the divine Being, conjoined with his majes- 
ty and rectorial authority. And with this must also 
be united the conception of his universal fatherhood, 
thus binding the race into one all-comprehending 
brotherhood. And when God is thus seen to be the 
common father of all men, something of the sacred- 
ness of his nature is communicated to his moral and 
intelligent creatures, and thus men’s merely social 
relations and obligations are raised into the sphere 
of religion. It must be a low and feeble form of 
ethics that begins and ends in merely human fel- 
lowships; it becomes lofty and elevating, as well 
as sacredly obligatory, when it is perceived to rise 
- out of God’s infinite authority and to be vitalized 
by his love. If only personal interests are made 
the measure of duty, then may each one judge for 
himself in what those interests consist, and so each 
will become a law to himself. If then, in any case, 
the gratification of the present impulse shall be pre- 
ferred to the fruits of self-denial and abstinence, no 
law of morality is violated. Or if it shall be pleaded 
that the interests of others must be considered—that 
there is a law of social justice that must be observed 
—the authority for all such obligations may be called 
in question, and their demands subordinated to self- 
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pleasing. But the soul’s intuitions detect a deeper 
and better basis of moral obligation among men. 
And as the recognition of the divine law permeat- 
ing human affairs raises men’s relations to each other 
into the sphere of religion, so the reality of moral 
law necessarily implies on the one hand a personal 
lawgiver, and on the other a present over-ruling, 
and a future adjustment of recompenses. And this 
brings the whole subject into the domain of faith, 
without which all systems of morality are without 
sure foundation or competent authority. 

We are aware that there are those—men of fine 
culture and of lofty spirits—who claim that the 
mind’s own intuitions of right and duty constitute 
a sufficient law of moral conduct, and that virtue is 
its own reward. But a matter of this*kind must be 
determined, not by a theory, however beautiful, but 
by the tests of actual experiments; and by such 
tests this theory invariably and miserably fails. The 
moral intuitions, under the best possible conditions, 
are not so clear and definite in their determinations 
that they may be safely trusted to decide what is 
duty in each case among all the complicated affairs 
of life; nor are they of such authority as to enable 
them to overcome the impulses and desires that de- 
mand to be gratified irrespective of duty. The nat- 
ural conscience may indeed approve all the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount; but, until Christ 
promulgated them, no one had taught a morality so 
thoroughly adapted to the requirements of human 
society. Since human virtue, which demands the 
willing subordination of men’s selfish desires to the 
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rightful claims of others, requires sacrifice, the law 
that enforces it must possess original authority, and 
insure judicial visitation against the offenders. The 
moral intuitions and impulses are valuable and ven- 
erable; but they require to be instructed by the 
lessons of an infallible Teacher, and to be enforced 
by the authority of an almighty and infinitely holy 
Sovereign. 

The world’s history abundantly attests the sad 
truth that culture, without the aids of religious faith, 
cannot sustain a pure and exalted system of morals. 
The golden age of Greece was indeed rude in cult- 
ure, but it was an age of comparative simplicity and 
probity. But with the growth of culture came also 
a refinement of depravity, with the domination of 
lusts and frawids and violence. The morals of the 
early days of Rome were commended by the cen- 
sors and satirists of later times, while the manners 
of the age of Augustus—the high noon of Roman 
refinement—produced the originals from which are 
given the fearful pictures of moral degradation 
found in the epistles of St. Paul and in the satires 
of Juvenal, and of which the terrible proofs are 
seen among the ruins of Pompeii. Even then 
there may have been isolated cases of purity and 
moral integrity; but the character of such a system 
must be judged from its wider social influences, as 
seen among whole communities, and extending over 
considerable periods of time; and tried by that test 
it appears that the highest culture, with all the re- 
finements of an advanced civilization, in the absence 
of a religious faith that commands the common con- 
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victions, can do but very little for the promotion of 
the public morality. It therefore comes to this at the 
last, that the final results of those deep and broad 
studies of the material universe which are to swal- 
low up or eclipse all other forms of knowledge, are 
also to remove the only sure grounds of virtue, to 
release men from the sacred obligations of duty, and 
to make the pleasures of sense and the highest en- 
joyments of the sensuous life the most exalted re- 
sults of human wisdom. 

And yet, again, this modern popular science is 
fatally defective, because it fails either to provide 
for or to recognize the specifically religious ele- 
ments in man’s character. That man possesses such 
elements of character is not called in question; no- 
body denies their existence, nor that they exercise 
very wide influences both for good and evil among 
men, individually and collectively. True, these are 
not among the discoveries of science, nor are they 
detected by the senses, nor by the merely discursive 
understanding. And yet the whole history of the 
race is largely made up of the manifestations of 
men’s religious ideas and impulses. As a merely 
intellectual defect, such a failure is fatal to any just 
pretensions to the character of a comprehensive 
scheme of human knowledge; as a philosphy of col- 
lective or individual humanity it is the play of Ham- 
let with Hamlet omitted. 

But the fault is more than negative; it is practi- 
cally of the most ruinous and destructive tendency. 
It puts out the eyes of the soul, by which man may 
learn to know God and to apprehend his own most 
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sacred relations and possibilities. His religious in- 
tuitions and impulses all lead him directly to Gods 
and place him in the relations for which his spiritual 
being is best sujted. And beyond all else it brings 
him to recognize himself as something more than a 
creature of Almighty power. He is eminently God’s 
offspring, bearing the divine image in his proper 
spirituality, and partaking of God’s immortality. 
This revelation of man’s higher nature to his own 
consciousness, with an appointed destiny worthy of 
that nature, answers to the otherwise painfully pur- 
poseless and impotent aspirations of the soul. And 
only by reason of the real self-respect that naturally 
grows out of this element of self-knowledge does the 
soul become capable of true virtue; for no man can 
rise, whether in conduct or character, above his own 
conceptions of himself. If he estimates himself as 
only an animal—a little further developed than 
most others, perhaps, but still of the same family— 
then may he seek his highest good in animal pleas- 
_ ures, making the utmost possible of this life, since 
nothing can be known of an hereafter. Culture 
may, indeed, detect the worthlessness of all these, 
and compel the soul to loathe their grossness, but 
(if without faith) it utterly fails to meet its wants, 
It can enlarge and intensify the soul’s necessities, 
but it cannot satisfy the wants that it creates. 

The instinctive yearnings of the soul carry it be- 
yond its individual self, and call for higher compan- 
ionships than can be found in the world of sense. 
In their higher operations they apprehend a world 
that sense cannot detect nor reason comprehend, 
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and before the awful sacredness of the Presence 
thus disclosed, the soul instinctively assumes the 
attitude of worship. And in worship man rises into 
the highest possibilities of his being, and at the 
same time learns to apprehend himself as formed 
for a lofty destiny, and with an infinitely valuable 
heritage in reversion. But of these things physical 
science can take no account, nor should it be re- 
quired to do so, since they lie entirely outside of its 
sphere. But the wonder and the reproach in the 
case is, that men endowed with such high capabil- 
ities, and destined by their own spiritual natures 
for such exalted exercises and attainments, should 
basely bow their souls to earth, 


“¢ And count this barren world sufficient bliss.” 


Against this outrage upon itself insulted humanity 
should ever and indignantly cry out. 

The last indictment that we have to bring against 
the system we are discussing—not, however, that 
this exhausts the whole category—is, that it with- 
draws from men all the wholesome inspirations and 
consolations of the anticipations of a future life. It 
is freely conceded that not only does nature fail to 
teach the immortality of the soul, but, more than 
this, all its indications seem to be in favor of the 
extinction of individual being with the death of the 
body; so that if a man is a physical scientist and 
nothing more, drawing all the elements of his be- 
liefs from material nature, he must necessarily dis- 
card the expectation of conscious existence after 
the present stage. We may waive any considera- 
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tion of the terrible darkness of despair which this 
necessarily casts over every man’s future, the shad- 
ows of which grow deeper and darker as the hour 
of dissolution approaches, as appealing to the sensi- 
bilities rather than to the reason. And yet there is 
in all this thing a stern and solid argument in favor 
of a future life. If we accept the almost axiomatic 
proposition that all the parts of the great whole in 
which we subsist must agree among themselves— 
that any normal demand of our nature implies its 
supply—then, indeed, the soul’s instinctive longings 
for immortality constitute no mean argument in 
favor of its reality. 

But we will now consider only the reaction of the 
despair of a future life upon the character and actions 
of the individual. Men never do their possible best in 
any pursuit unless inspired by a noble and steady hope- 
fulness. If, then, the narrow limits of the present 
life shut in the soul’s hopes and purposes, while just 
beyond, and at the point to which it is certainly 
and rapidly tending, is the darkness of eternal night, 
how can there be a rising to lofty sentiments and 
heroic deeds? True and rational heroism requires 
for its inspiration an object worthy of the demanded 
sacrifices; and this is not found in man, considered 
only as the short-lived creature of a day. Deprived 
of the hope of immortality, man is indeed the most 
wretched of all creatures; for he only can anticipate 
that extinction of being from which all living things 
recoil with instinctive horror. And because of its 
expected hopeless ending, life must appear to such 
a one a failure, and the brief existence, that is but 
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for the moment, only a mockery and acurse. This 
is the sad result of putting out the light of spiritual 
truth in the soul in order that the flickering lamp 
of science may not be dimmed by its brightness. 
This is indeed to be 


‘« By the rays of false science betrayed, 
That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind.” 

But why should these terrible conclusions be ac- 
cepted? They are not proved, nor can they be 
established by any possible evidence. They are 
repugnant to the noblest instincts of our nature, 
and their incoming brings the extinction of hope 
and the horrible darkness of despair. All that can 
be said for them is, that learned and acute thinkers, 
_ delving among the arcana of material nature, have 
failed to come upon any spiritual entities, and in 
their farthest investigations toward the sources of 
life they have not found out God—of all of which a 
child might have assured them at the beginning. 
Men may blindly refuse to look upon the evidences 
that God has given—is ever giving—of his being 
and his works, and then they may say in the folly 
of their hearts, Zhere 7s no God. Atheism is prima- 
rily of the heart; and but for the pride of reason 
and the corrupt heart’s positive aversion to the di- 
vine holiness, there would be but little trouble with 
scientific skepticism in the broad daylight of Chris- 
tianity. Spiritual blindness is at once judicial and 
self-inflicted. ‘As they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them over to a mind 
void of judgment.” ‘“ Professing themselves to be 
wise they become fools.” 
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We value learning and culture, and reverence 
knowledge wherever found; we even sympathize 
with the bold and sometimes reckless iconoclasm 
that deals its heavy blows against the shrines of 
superstition, and delights to topple downsthe tem- 
ples of hoary errors. But this is a play that may 
readily proceed quite too far. There are some 
-things too sacred to be touched irreverently, and 
there are spiritual truths, the birthright of the soul, 
that may not be given for a mess of pottage. . 
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XVI. 
HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 


O other subject has, during the last few years, 

awakened so lively an interest, or received a 
larger share of attention among those engaged in 
biblical and theological studies, than the person 
and constitutional character of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Founder of the Christian religion and Church. 
The discussion presents itself on every hand, and, 
whether welcomed or deprecated, it cannot be sup- 
pressed. And it is well that this is so; for while 
there is need that the subject should be better un- 
derstood and more rationally set forth, there is no 
occasion to fear that the truth will suffer by any 
amount of free handling. It is quite impossible to 
bring the mind of Christendom back to the posi- 
tions and methods that have chiefly prevailed for a 
thousand years. Opinions that were assumed with- 
out evidence or arguments, and assented to without 
examination, are now on trial upon their merits; 
and whatever opinions may be accepted must be 
taken with all that is legitimately implicated in 
them. It is no longer possible at once to accept 
the traditional notions of the Church and to ignore 
any thing that legitimately hangs upon such no- 
tions. The ancient creeds of Christendom teach us 
that Christ is at the same time essentially and truly 
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divine and also really and properly human. To 
render this view logically self-consistent is, there- 
fore, a duty devolved by the conditions of the case 
upon the devout philosophy and Christian scholar- 
ship of our times. 

No point in Catholic orthodoxy is more surely 
and definitely settled than that of the twofold na- 
ture of Christ’s person. It is also agreed that these 
two natures subsist in the one personality, each in 
its own proper character, unchanged by their con- 
nection, and not mixed or commingled in their 
union. God incarnated in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth is the same as, and not another than, the 
uncreated Logos, subsisting with the Father from 
eternity. The man Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, 
was, as to his humanity, only and altogether a man, 
complete in all that pertains to essential human 
nature. The union of the divine and the human in 
a single person, the Christ of God, neither dimin- 
ished his godhead nor so modified his humanity as 
_ in any sense to remove him from the category of 
the children of Adam. Hence there is truth and 
aptness in the language of the ancient formulas, 
that speak of him as very God and very Man. 

The word person expresses a somewhat indefina- 
ble but yet a well understood and quite compre- 
hensible idea. It is that Yon is himself and not 
another, and that Feter is in like wise himself, while 
both Yohn and Peter are distinct and individualized 
entities. Beyond this individualization of the en- 
tity there must be in it, in order to its personality, 
a rational soul, with self-consciousness and affection 
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and free will. Such a being may be contemplated 
as an intelligence objective to the contemplatant, 
and capable of thought and reflection in himself; 
and he may therefore appropriate to himself the 
pronouns of the first person singular, ego and me, 
and also claim as his own all the attributes of his 
being. We accordingly appropriate to Jesus Christ, 
in his uni-personality, both divine and human char- 
acteristics, each kind belonging alike to himself, but, 
in either case by virtue of only one of the two dis- 
tinct natures that unite in his person. Because he 
was God, he could claim to be eternal, almighty, 
omniscient, able to forgive sin, appointed to be 
the Judge of the world. Because he was a man, we 
- can trace him from his birth (in the flesh) through 
infantile weakness into youth and physical and in- 
tellectual manhood, increasing “in wisdom and 
stature.” We see him hungering and thirsting, re- 
joicing and weeping, suffering and dying, yet all these 
things belonged to the same ferson, because in that 
personality the divine and the human were con- - 
joined. The person of Christ included, on the one 
hand, the completeness of the human character, and 
beyond, and infinitely above this, “in him dwelt all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily,” that is, in hits 
personal embodiment. 

Beyond most others, this subject appears not well 
defined in modern theology. One may read any 
number of treatises on the person and offices of the 
world’s Redeemer without meeting with any at- 
tempt to probe this subject, or to set in order the 


things that are implied in its first premise; and as 
20 
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a consequence the popular conception of Christ has 
been that of an essentially divine being revealed 
among the accidents of human nature. Still the 
subject, as we present it, is by no means a new one. 
It was, indeed, a question of the fiercest contro- 
versy in the fifth and sixth centuries. On the one 
side may be found the names of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, and 
Theodoret of Antioch, maintaining the doctrine of 
Christ’s perfect humanity conjoined with his perfect 
divinity. On the other side was first St. Cyril,. 
through whose influence the Councils of Constanti- 
nople, of Chalcedon, and of Ephesus were brought 
to condemn the doctrine of Nestorius, and to de- 
pose him asa heretic. It thus came to pass that 
an undefined something, anathematized as Nesto- 
rianism, was among the recognized heresies of the 
ancient Church, which thus remained under the ban 
all through the Middle Ages. After the Reforma- 
tion it began to be suspected that not improbably 
the so-called heresy of Nestorius might be more. 
scriptural than the orthodoxy of the Councils; and 
yet early Protestantism did very little to elucidate 
the subject. 

But in comparatively modern times this unrea- 
soning indolence of thought among Protestants has 
been somewhat rudely disturbed by the attacks of 
the Rationalists, whose bold denials and destructive 
criticisms have compelled the Church to seek to 
protect its traditional faith by intelligible state- 
ments of its doctrines, and by both reasonable and 
scriptural proofs of their correctness. The effect of 
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all this has been most salutary, though much still 
remains to be done before the subject can be fully 
set at rest. But the drift of theological discussion 
is fairly set in that direction, and the necessity for 
a thorough understanding of this whole subject is 
generally conceded. It is found necessary to in- 
quire, how much of all that is contained in the an- 
cient creeds, and in the accepted doctrines of Prot- 
estantism, is agreeable to holy Scripture properly 
interpreted, and what must be abandoned as inde- — 
fensible, or be appropriately modified? Among the 
special themes that seem to call for such a careful 
re-examination is, that of the person of Christ, and 
more especially what may be designated as his 
_ human psychology. 

For our elementary teaching on this subject we 
must depend entirely upon the New Testament ; 
and there may be found all that can be desired. 
Three of the four evangelists present to us what 
may be called the phenomenal Christ. They give 
us, written in the plainest and most realistic style, 
the history of a man of their times. Two of them 
give some account of his family and his birth, with 
some things connected with his childhood. But . 
their books are devoted chiefly to sketches of his 
public ministry, and the opposition of his country- 
men which culminated in his death. These narra- 
tives seem, all the time, to be dealing entirely with 
veritable phenomena. The subject of their dis- 
courses seems to be a real man, with all the aspects 
and characteristics of one of the human family. 
True, his original generation is declared to have 
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been out of the usual course of nature, by miracle. 
But after that every thing proceeded entirely nor- 
mally. He was born of a woman, in infantile help- 
lessness. He was nourished like other children, 
and like others, with advancing years he grew in 
stature and wisdom, (that is, was developed physic- 
ally and mentally,) and so far as can be legitimately 
inferred, nothing appeared about him to suggest to 
the ordinary observer that he differed in any essen- 
tial point from other and ordinary young men. 

It must also be noticed, however, that these same 
sketches present quite another side to his character. 
His birth was foretold to his mother by a messen- 
ger from heaven, by whom his divine character was 
clearly declared. At his birth an angel again de- 
clared his divine character and mission. His biog- 
raphers, though they fully display his manhood, 
steadily assume and abundantly teach his godhead 
likewise. The fourth evangelist sets out with the 
_ declaration of his divinity, deducing his generation 
from eternity. Yet he soon unites the stream of 
his discourse with that of the others, by declaring 
that this uncreated WORD was made flesh [MAN] 
and dwelt among us, that is, among MANKIND, as a 
man among men. 

The accounts they give us of his words and ac- 
tions, and manner of life generally, all represent to 
us a man; one, indeed, of an eminently religious 
character, much addicted to prayer, and evidently 
in closest communion with God. He was blameless 
in life (even his enemies being judges) but of great 
severity in reproving sin, which exposed him to 
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much ill-will. In short, by a thousand undesigned 
intimations and implications, the New Testament 
narrative presents to us the person and character- 
istics of Jesus Christ as those of a real and veritable 
MAN. 

This conjunction of the fullness of the divinity 
and the completeness of humanity in the person of 
Christ Jesus—that glorious mystery of the incarna- 
tion—has ever been a stumbling-stone to the pride 
of human reason. It was above all else the occasion 
of controversies and heresies that arose in and di- 
vided the primitive Church. There were Maniche- 
ans and Donatists and Ebionites and Monarchians 
and Monothelites and Monophysites, of whom some 
denied Christ’s divinity, and some his humanity; 
but most taught a mixing and confusing of the two | 
natures in his person. But above all these, and in 
spite of them all, the New Testament doctrine of 
the union of the two natures in his person, each 
complete in itself and the two not confounded, be- 
came more and more clearly developed in the teach- 
ings of the Church, till the coming in of the Dark 
Ages obscured the mental vision of mankind. Then 
this deduction from Holy Scripture became simply 
a traditional dogma, proceeding so far, and stopping 
at midway. In that state the doctrine of Christ’s- 
person was found at the revival of learning; but 
neither that event nor the reformation of religion 
led at once to a re-examination of that question, or 
to the solution of its problems. That work thus has 
been left for our own times. 

Accepting as sufficiently stated the doctrine of 
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Christ’s humanity, we pass to glance at certain 
points in his life history, as seen in the light of that 
truth. The first and most fruitful result of its ac- 
ceptance must be to bring Christ Jesus, really and 
fully, into the category of human persons, and being 
so recognized he must be viewed as endowed with 
all the essential attributes of humanity. 

And yet that which chiefly characterizes man as 
viewed by the divine omniscience and treated in the 
divine administration of human affairs, or as he is 
seen in the large deductions of history and of social 
affairs, was not found in him. Mankind is almost 
always contemplated in God’s word as full of sin 
and under its curse, while he was absolutely with- 
out sin. And yet this difference all the more fully 
proves his perfect humanity. SIN is not an essen- 
tial attribute of humanity. Historically, it is an 
after-work, philosophically, it is an accident. . It is 
a blot, a stain, upon humanity; a defect, a corrupt- 
ing admixture. It had no place in man as he was 
originally constituted, and its entire removal is req- 
uisite to the complete restoration of his manhood. 
Christ’s szzlessness is therefore among the necessary 
conditions, and its existence is a proof, of his perfect 
humanity. 

And yet, it may be, that manhood, as seen in 
him, was not altogether in its normal condition. 
“ Born of-a woman,” and become “ brother to our 
flesh,” he took our infirmities zaturally, as well as 
bore our sins judicially. These, no doubt, intensi- 
fied his temptations, and aggravated his conflicts. 
They also served an important purpose in that 
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mysterious discipline by which he was perfected for 
his great work. 

Among others of the spiritual attributes of man- 
hood are free will and self-consctousness,; both of 
which must be predicated of Christ’s humanity. 
These attributes also belong to the godhead; and 
the conjunction of the two natures in the person of 
Christ, therefore, presents him with a double con- 

sciousness and two wills, each cognizing or acting for 
itself. Christ’s human righteousness being that of 
a free moral agent was something more than holy 
impulses and sanctified desires and heavenward ten- 
dencies of soul. It included also and pre-eminently 
the godly obedience of a freely determining moral 
agent—a human will attuned to perfect harmony 
with the divine. In this consisted his exalted virtue. 
It was especiallyin this that he “grew in favor with 
-God.” It was because of the completeness of the 
accord of his interior will—the soul’s moral self- 
hood—with the mind and purposes of eternal god- 
head, that the Father was “well pleased” in him. 
All devout contemplation of Christ’s exalted good- 
ness must recognize his human will, ever active, 
ever self-determining, and moving by its inherent 
tendencies and spontaneous proclivities in unison 
with the divine will. This alone can give a proper 
sense to his numerous professions of obedience to, 
and his delight in, the will of God. This view of 
Christ’s free-will also shows most clearly the value 
of his perfect obedience. The task assigned him 
was, to the last degree, painful and laborious. Yet 
at every stage he accepted it voluntarily, and en- 
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dured it of choice to the end. - His sufferings and 
sorrows were all of the nature of perpetually re- 
newed self-denizals. 

In the unutterable agonies of the garden and of 
the cross, when his physical nature seemed to be 
sinking under its load, his human wz2// was steadfast 
in its obedience to the divine. At each stage of his 
suffering he still voluntarily persisted, and chose to 
_ suffer all the Father’s good pleasure. Christ’s obe- 
dience can be fully appreciated only as his perfect 
free agency in it all is recognized and emphasized. 

It is, however, the recognition of Christ’s human 
consciousness, as distinct from the divine, that sug- 
gests the most fruitful inferences. Of all the attri- 
butes of the mind scarcely another is so absolutely 
subjective as this. It pertains most intimately to 
the self-hood, and it can in no sense be removed 
from the essential inbeing of the soul. Nor can it 
be divided or shared with any other. Omniscience 
may search the heart and read the thoughts; but 
‘the knowledge so possessed is by observation, and 
not by introspection. Consciousness begins and 
ends with the individual. By this faculty Jesus 
knew himself as a man, and so was fitted to per- 
form the functions of a rational being. He lived 
and thought and acted as a man among men, by 
virtue of his human consciousness, as distinct and 
separate from the divinity that also subsisted in 
him. : =. 

But the range of objects upon which the con- 
sciousness operates is a definitely limited one. It 
cognizes only the mind’s own processes, and looks 
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to nothing beyond. Man’s consciousness can know 
only the soul of man in its active modes; and the 
consciousness of the individual mind cannot go be- 
yond itself. It is evident, therefore, that by this 
faculty Jesus could never have ascertained the fact 
of the indwelling divinity. The knowledge of that 
tremendous reality was to himself, that is, his human 
intelligence, a matter not of intuition but of revela- 
tion. His communications with the divine were in 
kind not unlike those received by other prophets, 
by which circumstance he is identified with, and so 
made, the head of the prophetic order; since his 
prophetic perceptions transcended infinitely in de- 
gree all that were enjoyed by the most favored of his 
_ predecessors. Though God conversed with Abra- 
ham as friend with a friend, and with Moses “ face 
to face,’ with Jesus the divine converse was not as 
from without but as within. The veil that separ- 
ated the human from the divine was easily drawn 
aside, so that the human soul of the Son of Mary 
dwelt in the effulgence of indwelling godhead. 

It is sufficiently evident that during his public 
ministry Jesus fully apprehended his own divinity, 
and thought of and recognized himself as, God as well 
as man, and that the intercommunings of the divine 
and human were frequent, often protracted, and 
very intimate. The veil that separated the divine 
from the human consciousness was readily drawn 
aside, and the human spirit conversed most freely 
and intimately with the divine. So full and demon- 
strative was this divine manifestation to his human 
consciousness and reason that he perpetually recog- 
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nized himself in his complex character, and so pred- 
icated of his one personality both divine and human 
attributes. 

And yet we may readily detect in his history 
clear intimations of his human fzzty. In the ordi- 
nary affairs of his life there are signs of limitations 
of knowledge; there are expressions of doubts, not 
unmingled with fears, and of hopes in whose con- 
summation he rejoiced. The blind perverseness of 
his own people in rejecting his Gospel evidently 
grieved him, not only with commiseration for their 
ruin, but also with the bitterness of disappointment 
at the casting down of his cherished expectation 
of bringing in his kingdom through the medium of 
the Hebrew theocracy. This disappointment gave 
depth and pathos to his weeping over Jerusalem, 
and the recognition of it opens up a new meaning 
in his sadly eloquent lamentation, ‘Oh that thou 
hadst known, even thou, in this thy day, the things 
that belong unto thy peace; but now they are for- — 
ever hidden from thy eyes.” With all his breadth 
of spiritual vision and his universal sympathy with 
all forms and kinds of human joys and sorrows, 
Jesus nevertheless lived_and died a JEW, with a 
special and peculiar affection for his own nation, a 
feeling that found a most pathetic expression among 
the unutterable agonies of thecross. Foreseeing the 
ruin that was impending over the land, he answered 
to the women that “ bewailed and lamented him,” 
“Daughters of Jerusalem! weep not for me, but 
for yourselves and your children.” 

There is, perhaps, no more strikingly amiable 
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trait in all that is taught us respecting our Lord’s 
human character than the strength and permanency 
of his personal affections. We see this beautiful- 
ly illustrated in his relations with the family of 
Bethany; but still more in the words of his most 
beloved disciple: ‘“‘ Having loved his own, he loved 
them to the end.” 

That household was evidently made up of de- 
vout Jews, having friends in Jerusalem of the bet- 
ter class religiously. They seem also to have been 
somewhat elevated in their pecuniary and social re- 
lations, as is shown by the character of the enter- 
tainment afforded to Christ and his disciples. Their 
house had, probably, been his temporary abode 
_ during some of his many visits to the holy city, 
and this intercourse had led to a close and tender 
friendship between the august guest and the favored 
entertainers. That this favor was mutual, and fully 
participated in by our Lord, is shown by the inter- 
jected remark of the evangelist : “‘ Now Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus.” Here more 
nearly than anywhere else in Judea he found a 
home ; and here were those who felt it to be their 
highest honor and most precious privilege to extend 
to him the fullest and heartiest hospitality. The 
incidents attending both the death and the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus very fully illustrate these things. 
His finite human knowledge allowed him to pre- 
sume that ‘this sickness is not unto death;”’ but 
when the decease had occurred, the divinity within 
him revealed that fact to his human understanding. 
His hasty return to Judea, his sadly tender greet- 
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ings with the sorrowing sisters, and his sympathetic 
weeping at the sepulcher, all testify to his humanity 
as fully as his power over the grave attested his 
godhead. 

His love for his mother, and also that for John, 
proved and illustrated this thought. In these we 
see human love sanctified and elevated beyond all 
earthly comparison. It was not simply because 
John was more devout and heavenly-minded than 
any other of the twelve that he was so treated by 
the Master as to come to be recognized as “ that 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” The two, probably, 
were nearly akin by birth and of about the same 
age, and with natural tastes and sympathies very 
much alike; and each of them being at once emi- 
nently loving and lovable, it was quite natural that 
a specially warm and intimate friendship should 
grow up between them,—excelling all others. The 
steadiness and amplitude of the Master’s affec- 
tion for the disciple were manifested in the close- 
-ness of the relations into which John was taken, 
which secured him a place among the most favored 
three in the scenes of the transfiguration and of the 
agonies of Gethsemane; which gave him the place 
of highest honor at the last passover, and which 
displayed itself—kindest of all expressions of love 
—in the confidence expressed by committing his 
own mother to the care of the beloved disciple, 
thus raising him by adoption to brotherhood with 
himself. 

Of like character, but still more tender and in- 
tense, was our Lord’s love for his mother, which 
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manifests itself most unmistakably whenever the 
two are brought into notice in the Gospel. It 
is not, indeed, of the self-asserting kind of love 
sometimes seen in shallow natures; but calm, be- 
cause it is so deep; and it was ever-present and 
abounding. It was seen in the temple in his boy- 
hood, and afterward in his willing subjection in his 
youth and manhood: it cropped out at the wed- 
ding at Cana: it is seen in her permitted associa- 
tion with him during his ministry : and it culminated 
in unspeakable fullness in his extreme hour upon 
the cross. His last act was to see to it that her 
desolation caused by his death should not be com- 
plete. To that mother so beloved by her divine 
- son, and so worthy to be so loved, Jesus gave to be 
her son thereafter his own best beloved personal 
friend, “the disciple whom Jesus loved ;” and evi- 
dently both parties to the relation so constituted 
duly appreciated the favor done them, and joyfully 
responded to the obligations mutually devolved 
upon them. Such, then, is our Christ, ‘“‘ who verily 
took not on him the nature of angels; but he took — 
on him the seed of Abraham. Wherefore, in all 
things, it behooved him to be made like unto his 
brethren, that he might -be a merciful and faithful 
high-priest in things pertaining to God, to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people.” 
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XVII. 


EARLY LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


NTIL comparatively lately there has been in 

modern Christian literature a strange lack in 
respect to the outward life of Christ—his human 
character and secular history, and the circum- 
stances, both domestic and public, among which he 
lived and grew up from infancy to mature man- 
hood; and yet, evidently, a proper understanding of 
these things is necessary to any just estimate of the 
great subject of Christ’s life and words and works: 
and no doubt the want of this has been the occa- 
sion of much obscurity and misapprehension in re- 
spect to these things. Our canonical Scriptures 
leave a chasm in the history of the Jewish people 
~ —the visible Church till after Christ—of more than 
three hundred years, coming down to the period 
immediately before Christ’s advent. The literature 
of that period is sufficiently full, both in the apoc- 
ryphal scriptures and in the works of Philo, Jose- 
phus, and others, especially those of the Alexan- 
drian school. But the Bible societies have pretty 
effectually. banished the apocrypha from our fami- 
lies, and very few, except professional students in 
that specialty, ever read the other works referred to. 
The result is, that we take up our New Testament, 
which is remarkable for the extreme realism that 
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every-where characterizes both its narratives and its 
teachings, with only the most indistinct notions of 
its multiplied references to external objects, to 
persons and facts, and even to the then prevailing 
religious affairs. The whole Gospel story has thus 
become hazy and unreal; its facts have appeared 
without their natural settings, and its allusions are 
rendered almost pointless and impertinent. The 
life of Christ, thus standing apart, seems lost in 
clouds, over which the glory of his divinity casts a 
bright glamour, but which also, for want of the ra- 
tional recognition of its conditions, too often is seen 
only as in a mirage. 
_ Every thing about either the person or the work 
_of Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of men, is full of 
interest for both the curious and the devout, and 
there can be no doubt in respect to the profitable- 
ness of wide research and earnest meditation upon 
these things. Nor need there be any misgivings 
lest too much familiarity with them would in any 
degree detract from their dignity. Fictitious great- 
ness may need the help of imperfect and false lights 
in which to hide its vain pretenses ; but such trans- 
cendent excellence as in every thing characterized 
the Redeemer of mankind becomes conspicuous and 
commands admiration in proportion to the clearness 
and fullness of the light in which it is presented. It 
is quite certain, therefore, that the long-prevalent 
form of religious thought, which, while formally as- 
senting to, practically ignores, our Lord’s real and 
phenomenal manhood, is untrue to history and dam- 
agingly misleading. The world needs a human 
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Christ; one having not simply the semblance of man, 
—God dwelling in the animal frame of our race—but 
a man among men as really and truly as he was God 
with God. This conception of his person brings the 
Redeemer very near to us, and itself assures us of 
his interest in our case, while it also adapts him to 
the work given to him by the Father. 

The entire early life of Jesus, up to the time of 
his entrance upon his public ministry, is at once a 
demonstration and an illustration of his real man- 
hood, changed in no essential particular by its union 
with the Godhead. There seems to be no reason 
to suppose that there was any thing in either the ap- 
pearance or the-behavior of Jesus, when a child or 
youth in the family of the carpenter of Nazareth, to 
lead the casual observer to suspect that he differed 
very widely from other young persons. His family 
and close acquaintances would know him as excep- 
tionally harmless, affectionate, and devout ; but so, | 
in their degree, have others been; and the differ- 
' ence between their imperfect and his perfect good- 
ness might naturally fail to be accurately measured. 
Even Joseph, his faithful foster-father, would seem 
to have almost forgotten the remarkable facts at- 
tending his earliest history, and, by long use, to 
have come to look upon the gentle child, and ami- 
able youth, and thoroughly good young man, as his 
own son.- His mother, with livelier recollections 
of past events, and perhaps with a deeper spiritual 
consciousness, while she dandled her mysterious 
child in her lap, or led him by the hand, or taught 
his childish lips to repeat after her his morning and 
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evening prayers, or in after years communed with 
his expanding spiritual nature, would, with deeper 
wonder, revolve in her heart the yet unanswered 
question as to what manner of person this, her child, 
would become. Something of his character and 
mission and destiny had been declared to her; but 
only in dim and indefinite outlines. Of his real 
greatness, and of the nature of the work he was to 
perform, she could have had only the faintest and 
most inadequate conceptions; yet was her sus- 
ceptible spirit ever quick to detect every new in- 
dication of his character, and because she could 
not resolve them, she “ kept all these things in her 
heart.” 

Assuming, as we must, that the growing up of Je- 
sus, from his earliest infancy to full-grown manhood, 
was along the natural and normal lines of increase 
and development, it seems pertinent to consider his 
surroundings, all of which were agents or instru- 
ments in shaping his character. There certainly was 
a time when the Babe of Bethlehem was, as to his 
humanity, without thought or knowledge, though 
even then the fullness of the Godhead dwelt in him 
by a personal indwelling—a hyfostatic union. In 
his up-growing there must have occurred, in due 
succession, all the facts and phenomena of infancy 
and childhood, of adolescence and mature man- 
hood. By degrees the rational powers came into 
conscious activity, and he began to take cognizance 
of his own mental processes. Then came the no- 
tion of self-hood, as contradistinguished from the 


world beyond himself; but in all this, only the hu- 
21 
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man elements would be noticed. There must have 
been a period anterior to his own recognition of 
himself as something more than human; and also, 
of course, a point of time when that tremendous 
reality was first revealed to his human conscious- 
ness. Just when that occurred can be only proxi- 
mately determined. Some have, most absurdly we 
think, placed it in his infancy or early childhood ; 
others, with a much better show of reason, have 
named his appearance in the temple, at twelve years 
old, when he was found listening to the “ doctors,” 
—‘“hearing them and asking them questions,” and 
causing all them that heard him to be “ astonished 
at his understanding and answers.” Without posi- 
tively antagonizing this notion, we must be allowed 
to withhold our full assent to its correctness. We 
see nothing in his conduct, or in the answer which 
he made to his mother at that time, to indicate it. 
That he was wise beyond his years, as compared 
with others, is scarcely to be questioned ; and that 
by reason of the excellence of both his physical 
and mental constitution and the peculiarly favor- 
able circumstances of his childhood-life he had at- 
tained to almost unexampled proficiency in religious 
knowledge, is equally probable. Nor need it be 
doubted that even then the spirit of prophecy was 
upon him, and that, after the manner of some of 
the older prophets, he himself only partially un- 
derstood the meaning of his own words when he 
spoke of being “ about my Father’s business.” And 
certainly there is nothing known of his succeed- 
ing eighteen years of seclusion, and honest labor, 
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and domestic life, that suggests such a recognition 
either by himself or others. 

It would seem, indeed, that in order to the requi- 
site culture, discipline, and ordinary human tempta- 
tions through which the Christ was to be prepared 
for the accomplishment of his Messianic mission, he 
must have been during this initial period unaware 
of his own divinity, a full consciousness of which 
would seem to be incompatible with the proper and 
normal processes of the developing of his human 
character. In his life and affairs, as a youth and a 
grown-up man, he must have encountered tempta- 
tions, and it was by such as occurred in the ordi- 
nary routine of human life, rather than by the spe- 
- cially Messianic ones which he encountered after 
his baptism, that he “was tempted at all points as 
we are.’ Temptations are, indeed, essential condi- 
tions in moral education; they arise in the ordinary 
affairs of human life—in childhood, in youth, and 
especially at the period of adolescence, when the 
emergent spirit looks out upon the yet untried 
world, and hears its promises and feels its allure- 
ments. For all these reasons, and because we have 
no proof to the contrary, and in view of the tran- 
scendent display made at that time, and his conduct 
immediately thereafter, it has seemed to us most 
agreeable to the evidences in the case to conclude 
that the tremendous fact of his own divinity and of 
his calling to the Messiahship was revealed to the 
young Galilean at John’s baptism. We accept this 
theory as the most rational, and beyond any other 
agreeable to the conditions and requirements of 
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the case, in all its relations; and yet only as a 
theory. ‘ 

Accepting the notion that Jesus, the Son of God, 
and also the Son of man, was designed, in his di- 
vinely-ordered preparation for his great work, to re- 
ceive a human education, the condition of that 
education becomes a matter of infinite importance. 
To consider these things, therefore, must be a work 
of the highest possible interest, since the training of 
his youth and manhood held the most intimate re- 
lation to the redemption of mankind. Beyond a 
doubt, the divine Providence had prearranged all 
these things so as to secure for him the requisite 
education; the completion of those provisions were 
an important element in those far-reaching arrange- 
ments which made the period of the advent, both 
chronologically and circumstantially, “the fullness 
of the time.” 

We begin with the home of his childhood—the 
_ first and most fruitful training-school for the man. 
It was in the quiet of a Galilean village, far removed 
from the strifes and excitements of great cities, and 
yet favored with the most important appliances of 
a wholesome religious civilization. There was the 
synagogue with its sacred administrations “ every 
Sabbath day.” The people were intensely religious, 
as rural villagers often are, however it may have 
been with their morals and manners. Its schools 
for elementary learning, and the occasional vis- 
itations of scribes and rabbis for instruction in 
“the law,” with the wholesome and vigorous 
tone of thinking and speaking among the people, 
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all united to make the place where the divine Wis- 
dom placed the future Deliverer to be prepared for 
his wonderful mission the best possible for that 
purpose. 

But foremost among these sacred agencies must 
be recognized that unique and truly admirable set 
of persons who, with exceptional propriety, have 
been denominated the HOLY FAMILY. The few 
imperfect glimpses given in the New Testament of 
that family group are highly suggestive, and seem 
to compel further thoughts, which may be much 
more than mere conjectures. It is quite certain 
that in some way the families of Alpheus and that 
of Zebedee were closely related to that of Joseph, 
the carpenter of Nazareth; and also that they were 
mutually intimate, perhaps beyond what their near- 
ness of kinship would necessarily imply. And in 
these families one may readily detect signs of un- 
usual force of character, not without decidedly hu- 
man elements—as well as of true religiousness—all 
of which was not without aspirations after greatness, 
but was especially distinguished for unyielding fidel- 
ity to the right, and, as well, the unchanging faith- 
fulness of its friendships. 

It is a somewhat difficult task rightly to place, in 
this wonderful group, the natural and recognized 
head of the family of Nazareth, “ Joseph, which was 
the son of Heli.” It would be doing him great in- 
justice to speak of him as simply a lay figure in the 
great picture of that family. We nowhere detect 
in him any weakness, whether of faith or purpose, 
nor lack of entire obedience to the revealed will of 
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God, and to the demands made by the peculiarly 
trying circumstances into which he was so often 
brought. His relations with his wonderful foster- 
child appear to have been alike agreeable and hon- 
orable on both sides. Having taken the wife that 
he had espoused, among conditions that only his 
faith could have enabled him to do or justified him 
in doing, he also accepted her marvelous son as his 
own, to protect and nurture him. For the sake of 
that child he became an exile in Egypt, and after- 
ward abandoned his family home at Bethlehem, for 
a residence in a remote Galilean hamlet, where he 
spent the remainder of his days in faithfully keep- 
ing the high trusts committed to him by the divine 
will. It could not fail that he who was thus asso- 
ciated, in such intimate and tender relations, with 
the expanding intellect and heart of his reputed son, 
should exercise a wide and deep influence over the 
character so developed and fashioned, and therefore 
it must be granted that among those to be especial- 
‘ly honored among men, because they were honored 
by God with important trusts respecting the mani- 
festation of the Redeemer of the world—which 
trusts they faithfully fulfilled — must ever be in- 
cluded “Joseph, the husband of Mains of whom 
was born Jesus who is called Christ.” 

But to Mary, the mother of Jesus—of anes an- 
tecedents absolutely nothing is known, except that 
she was ‘‘ of the house and lineage of David,” though 
now in humble life—the whole race of mankind, and 
especially the redeemed Church, will forever owe an 
uncounted debt of gratitude, not simply because 
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she was the “chosen vessel,’’ honored to become 
the mother of our Lord’s humanity, but also and 
especially for that to her was given the awful re- 
sponsibility of fashioning the human character of 
Him who was appointed to be “the Light of the 
world” and the Saviour of the race. Through her 
mind divine truth first found its way to his under- 
standing and heart, and in such a soil the precious 
seed became at once and abundantly fruitful. Her 
gentleness, goodness, unquestioning faith, and un- 
selfish obedience, were all employed by the divine 
Wisdom to nurture in him those perfect forms of 
human righteousness which so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished the Son of man. Nearer to us, in some 
_ sense, than her divine Son, since, like others of those 
naturally “engendered of the offspring of Adam,” 
she was, as he was not “ conceived in sin and shapen 
in iniquity,” yet*was she raised by grace to the 
highest possible place, on’ the exclusively human 
side, in the practical scheme for the world’s redemp- 


tion, and by like grace was she made equal to her 


great responsibility. Rejecting, as we do, most 
earnestly and with loathing, the Popish figment of 
“the immaculate conception,” and condemning as 
utterly profane znd idolatrous all worship addressed 
to her, we still claim for her who bore and nourished, 
and to a large extent educated, the Saviour of men, 
the first place among the favored instruments of Al- 
mighty Goodness. Chosen by God for such a stu- 
pendous work, she was also qualified to perform it 
by the same excellent grace. And though, as is 
usually the case with those whom God especially 
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honors, hers was a ‘ot of peculiar trials and sorrows 
from the day of the angel’s salutation to the time 
when the sword entered into her own bosom, as 
she stood before the cross to which her divine Son 
was nailed, yet was she found equal to every 
emergency. 

Into the hands of such a mother was the infant 
Saviour given to be watched over and protected. 
Under her instructions and influence—quite as often 
silent and unconscious as purposed and recognized 
—his mind was to be instructed and his character 
fashioned. She dictated to him his earliest infantile 
prayers, and before reason had dawned in him she 
had won his heart’s affection for things holy and 
godlike. She explained to his opening understand- 
ing the great mysteries of the divine word, and the 
“hope of Israel” concerning the promised “kingdom 
of heaven ;” and with her were his earliest commun- 
ings respecting those eternal realities with which he 
was soon to be so intimately conversant and so fully 
occupied. It is a beautiful thought, and as truth- 
ful as beautiful, that through the ministries of moth-_ 
‘erhood have come to our race some of the highest 
and holiest blessings; and this crowning honor of 
her whom an angel saluted as “highly favored of 
the Lord,” and “blessed among women,” came 
to her through the mingled joys and sorrows of 
maternity. 

With advancing age, and the attendant growth 
toward manhood, the young villager became more 
and more widely conversant with affairs of public 
interest, and especially with whatever pertained to 
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his nation,—theIsrael of God. Since the return of 
the exiles from Babylon, the Holy Land and its 
inhabitants had passed through a succession of 
changes of masters, for after that event the Israelites 
never attained to complete national autonomy. The 
Persian rule—which has been styled the golden age 
of Israel—extended over one half of the whole period 
from the return from Babylon to the coming of 
Christ. This was followed by the Macedonian 
period, during which the Seleucide bore rule. Then 
came the scourge of the Syrian oppressors, who 
were overthrown and succeeded by the Asmonean, 
the heroic Maccabees; and after these was the 
Roman conquest, through which the Idumean mon- 
ster, Herod, became king. Under the Romans the 
land had been divided into a variety of kingdoms, 
provinces, and tetrarchies, to accommodate the fan- 
cies of their rulers or the interests of the various 
aspirants after power or spoils. In our Lord’s time 
Palestine was divided into three principal parts,— 
Judea on the south, Samaria in the middle, and 
Galilee in the north-east, on both sides of the Jor- 
dan and the lake of Gennesaret. Their subjugated 
condition was unspeakably hateful to the Jews; and 
though they were thoroughly conquered, yet they 
were restless and rebellious. Without political free- 
dom, the people concentrated all their patriot devo- 
tion, which with them always took on a religious 
coloring, upon their theocratic rulers; and since the 
high-priests were only the creatures of their foreign 
oppressors, the teachers of the law, the rabbis, were 
recognized as the only accepted heads of the nation. 
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Thus it happened that an intense and most exact- 
ing devotion to the law, and to its teachers, became 
the characteristic of all devout Jews. 

The culture of the people in New Testament 
times was evidently much higher than it was at 
any time covered by the Old Testament history. 
Idolatry had been completely extirpated; syna- 
gogues had been established in every city and 
‘village, where the word of God was read and ex- - 
pounded every Sabbath; and these services were 
almost universally attended by the people. Nearly 
every one had received a fair elementary education ; 
and as devotion to “the Law” was the fashion of 
the times, the people became experts in discussions 
and disputations respecting its details, in which the 
rabbis delighted them with their hair-splittings and 
meaningless interpretations. It seems evident that 
there was a comfortable share of wealth among the 
great middle class, which comprehended nearly all 
the people; and, aside from their political subjec- 
tion, they seem to have been in a condition of 
wholesome well-being. In this condition of society 
our Lord Christ was reared from infancy to man- 
hood, and in it he lived, as one of its grown-up 
members, for ten years. With a mind so quick 
and susceptible as his certainly was, it was quite 
natural that he should be largely affected by this 
state of things, and also by the great events that 
were then transpiring in the Roman empire, and 
especially those that affected his own people. Evi- 
dently his life was not the dull routine of merely 
animal existence that too often characterizes the 
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career of young villagers. His after-life affords 
conclusive evidence that during this period he was 
in lively rapport with all his nearer and more re- 
mote surroundings. 

Especially was he a close and loving student of 
nature, holding the most intimate and vital com- 
munion with the external world, the fruits of which 
appear in his discourses. With what a warm appre- 
ciation does he refer to the lilies, and the grass, and 
the growing corn; the sparrows, and the foxes, and 
the eagles; the sky, and the clouds, and the winds; 
the alternations of day and night and the changes of 
the seasons! But beyond all else he was an earnest 
and highly-proficient student of the Scriptures. 
He heard them read in the synagogues, and he 
detected their true spirit despite the frivolous and 
misleading glosses of the rabbis. No doubt, too, 
they formed the theme of many a household lesson, 
whether privately with his mother or in the more 
formal devotional teachings of his reputed father. 
Very probably, too, he possessed parts or the whole 
of the sacred books, and so made them the “man of 
his counsel” in the protracted solitudes and devout 
meditations to which he was addicted. There is 
also abundant proof that he became thoroughly in- 
formed about the political affairs of his country; 
though, since the kingdom that he was ordained to 
set up was not designed to be of this world, he took 
no part in the general politics of his times. There 
was, however, an under-stratum of purely national 
or Jewish politics among the people, who, while 
accepting the Roman domination, viewed it as a 
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divine chastisement, to be endured for a season, but 
which was surely, and before very long, to pass 
away. The “restoration of the kingdom to Isra- 
el” was the universal and inextinguishable hope 
of the nation, and with that hope was closely as- 
sociated the expectation of the speedy coming of 
the long-promised and long-waited-for Messiah. Of 
this all classes mused in their most serious specula- 
tions, and conversed together in their quiet com- 
munings. The devout waited for it after the man- 
ner of old Simeon and the prophetess Anna, and 
the turbulent and worldly made insurrections for it 
after the manner of Theudas and Judas of Galilee. 
These Messianic anticipations, modified in each case 
by the spirit and temper of the individual, were all- 
pervading and intense, so as to enter into the com- 
mon thinking of the community, and to give their 
coloring to the sentiments of the people. 

Of this feeling Jesus most certainly was a partak- 
er, though with him they would be rid of the earth- 
liness that usually distinguished them; and, on the 
contrary, they were spiritualized and elevated into 
a higher and holier plane of thought. His own 
prophetic spirit would certainly become cognizant 
of the coming kingdom of heaven, though as yet 
the methods of its incoming may not have been 
seen, nor his own personal relations to it recognized 
by him. Previous to his installation in the office of 
Messiah, his whole soul was permeated and suffused 
with the Messianic spirit; and as the time of his 
manifestation approached, he became more and 
more filled with the spirit of his calling, and so 
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made ready for the work in which he was soon to 
be occupied. Such was he who, hearing of John’s 
preaching and baptism, hastened from Nazareth to 
the lower Jordan to identify himself with the 
movement, and, by submitting himself to be bap- 
tized, “to fulfill all righteousness ;’’ and who then 
and there received the divine anointing—the Spirit 
of God descending upon him—and was then by 
himself consciously recognized as the Son of God— 
the Redeemer of Israel. 
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XVIII. 


THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 


HE initial chapter of our Lord’s public life 

begins with his baptism, and includes his forty 
days’ temptation and his subsequent return to Gal- 
lilee after a more or less protracted abode on the 
lower Jordan, preaching “the gospel of the king- 
dom,” in connection with John the Baptist. Keep- » 
ing in mind the views before presented, respecting 
Christ’s first conscious apprehension of his own 
character and destination at his baptism, we shall 
be the better prepared to appreciate the impelling 
motives and the design of that next act in the 
great drama of his life. Of the purport and rela- 
tions of Christ’s baptism by John and its implica- 
tions, nothing need now be said, further than to 
recognize it as one of the steps by which he passed 
out of his early-life seclusion into his official calling 
as the head of the new religious departure. At his 
coming to John he was at once recognized by the 
Baptizer, though it would appear that the two, al- 
though confessed relatives, had never before met— 
the spirit of prophecy being given for that express 
purpose. John knew Jesus*to be the promised 
One of Israel, though it may be doubted whether 
he either apprehended his proper Godhéad, or un- 
derstood the methods by which he would redeem 
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Israel, or “take away the sin of the world.” The 
language of inspiration often very far exceeds the 
understandings of those who utter it; and while 
we must accept John’s use of the designation, 
“Tamb of God,” as an inspired statement of the 
doctrine of atonement and of redemption by sacri- 
fice, it is not necessary for us to suppose that all 
these things were formulated in his mind. Jesus 
came to John as toa prophet of the older dispen- 
sation, and presented himself as a subject and a 
learner—as a disciple, in fact—as to the rite of bap- 
tism. And precisely at this point the old dispen- 
sation, of which John was the brightest light and 
the culminating glory, and the new, of which Jesus 
was to be the prophet and high-priest, came into 
immediate contact. John had proclaimed “the 
kingdom of God at hand ;” Jesus was about to an- 
nounce that that kingdom had already come. 

At or immediately after the act of baptism a 
remarkable revelation, a heavenly epzphany, oc- 
curred, which was observed by both the baptizer 
and the Baptized. ‘The heavens were opened 
unto him, [Jesus,] and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove and lighting upon him ; 
and,.lo, a voice, from heaven, saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” It is 
quite evident from this account that these things 
were, as to Christ, both objective and phenomenal. 
John’s account of the affair is to much the same 
effect: ‘“‘I saw the Spirit descending from heaven 
like a dowe, and it abode upon him. And I knew 
him not [had not known him]: but he that sent 
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me to baptize, the same said unto me, Upon whom 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining, 
the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost. And I saw, and bare record that this is the 
Son of God.” It does not appear, however, that 
any others than these two witnessed these wonder- 
ful and sublime phenomena, and it is not a violent 
presumption to suppose that their perception of 
them was not at all by their physical senses. The 
prophetic vision is wholly another than that by 
means of the outward organs. In the normal 
physical state the inner vision of the soul is shut 
up; in the prophetic state this order is reversed, 
and the seer becomes, like the prophet of Moab, 
“the man whose eyes are open.” The knowledge 
thus communicated sufficed for the present require- 
ments of the case, both as to its extent and the 
number of persons to whom it was given. Jesus 
came to know himself as the divine Messiah, and 
John was made the witness of his anointing and 
proclamation. 

Jesus came from his baptism in a widely-changed 
condition from that in which he had gone to it. 
No doubt the divinity within him had largely af- 
fected his human character and actions during all 
the preceding years of his conscious life; but so far 
as we know there had hitherto been no actual con- 
tact of the divine with the human consciousness. 
Now that had actually occurred, and the young 
Galilean artisan knew himself to be the Son of 
God and the anointed Redeemer. The revelation 


must have been to him truly astounding; and 
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though he was not overwhelmed by it, yet evi- 
dently it lay heavy upon his soul, and so called for 
quiet meditation and long-time communions with 
God. And accordingly, under the guidance of the 
indwelling Spirit, he retired to the solitudes of the 
“hill country of Judea” for prayer, and meditation, 
and waiting for further instruction, in respect to his 
great Messianic mission. 

It is said that during Christ’s forty days’ sojourn 
in “the wilderness,” where he was ‘tempted of 
the devil,” he ate nothing, but afterward he was 
‘“‘ahungered.” Though the use of language in the 
New Testament would not make it inevitably cer- 
tain that the fast of these forty days was absolutely 
- unbroken, yet there is no strong reason to doubt 
that it was so. . The whole case was evidently quite 
abnormal, and, as in the cases of Moses and Elijah 
in somewhat similar circumstances, the usual course 
of things in his physical organism was suspended ; 
for it was not till “afterward” that he felt the de- 
mands of hunger. He was there for meditation 
and prayer: he was growing up to the level of his 
new situation, and both his heart and his under- 
standing were becoming adapted to the demands of 
the case. Such a state of indeterminateness is that 
in which temptation finds its opportunity, and, tak- 
ing advantage of this, “the devil” plied all his arts 
to lead him astray. 

Temptation by the devil, in its simplest and 
direct form, implies the action of one spiritual 
nature upon another without any outward or sen- 


sible media. This is recognized as a mode of spir- 
22 
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itual influence in all the affairs of life.. The divine 
Spirit works in the hearts of the good and obedient 
to incite in them good desires and to impel to vir- 
tuous actions; and, on the other hand, as in the 
case of Judas and of Ananias, Satan may “ fill the 
heart” with impulses to sin against God. In de- 
praved and corrupted hearts he stirs up the latent 
inclinations to evil, for such are tempted when they 
“are drawn away by their own lusts and enticed.” 
But this cannot occur in the cases of pure and un- 
fallen ones. Their liability to go astray arises from 
incompleteness of knowledge, and from impulses 
not yet fully disciplined to right actions, and, above 
all, from the possibility of subordinating the greater 
to the lesser good. This last was the form of the 
temptation that resulted in the first sin in man; 
and evidently it was the form in which our Lord’s 
temptation met him. It was very right that he 
should eat, being hungry; but not that the divine 
power that dwelt in him should be used simply to 
_ provide for his natural wants. It is right to trust 
one’s self to the divine watch-care, but not by pre- 
sumptuously incurring danger. It was his great 
mission to conquer for himself “the kingdoms of 
this world,” but not by the use of worldly—that is, 
unholy—means. His liability to err was in the 
choice of means, and in the relative appreciation of 
the things set before him; and since “to err is 
human,’-—and that is so because all men are of 
limited knowledge, and at the beginning are not 
yet habituated to choose the right at all times and 
in all conditions—even our Lord Christ, who was 
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human, (as well as divine,) was tempted to wrong 
course of action, being “tempted in all points like 
as we are.” 

In view of these things, the much-mooted ques- 
tion of our Lord’s peccability, and the reality of his 
temptations, cease to be a question. If he was 
human, he was of course potentially liable to sin; 
and that is not temptation which would attempt to 
call one to recognized impossibilities. And since 
the temptations assailed the human side of his 
character, which was finite in knowledge and as 
yet incomplete in fixedness of moral righteousness, 
there was a natural possibility that he should yield 
to them; and when their evil character was de- 
tected by him he found it necessary to resist them 
as tending to lead him astray. But above all these 
merely human contingencies, with their doubts and 
fears and conflicts, the divine prescience, seeing the 
end from the beginning, contemplated his victory 
as assured, and reckoned as already realized the 
glorious results of his fidelity and the mighty 
achievements to be effected by him. 

At the end of the forty days, during all of which, 
unquestionably, he had been “tempted of the 
devil,’ a change of the relative attitudes of the 
parties seems to be indicated,—‘‘ the tempter came 
unto him.” As he had been with him all along 
before, this must imply a still nearer approach ora 
more direct assault. Some would understand this 
to indicate a sensible appearance of Satan to our 
Lord, which, however, is not to be entertained for 
a moment; for how shall a spirit be seen by nat- 
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ural vision? The thought is simply absurd. Oth- 
ers would understand it to imply such a direct 
spiritual impression upon the tempted one that he 
became personally conscious of the presence, and 
recognized his suggestions as altogether objective. 
This, though not liable to the same objection, is 
still rather a violent supposition, and quite unneces- 
sary in order to meet the requirements of the case. 
There is the further objection to it, that it makes 
Christ’s temptations altogether unique, and unlike 
those endured by others, which would greatly de- 
tract from their value. There can be no douht 
that the assault was both direct and severe, but it 
need not be doubted that it was the same in kind 
with those he had before suffered, and with those 
endured by all other men. The impulses given by 
the devil were evidently inward as to their appear- 
ance, so that he who felt them became conscious of 
them first of all as rising up within himself. The 
point of contact of soul upon soul lies back of the 
range of consciousness, and the impulse, which may 
be altogether objective as to its source, will present. 
itself to the soul’s apprehension as of subjective 
origin. It is the part of true spiritual wisdom to 
detect the evil character of the suggestions of the 
enemy that arise in the soul, and of spiritual forti- 
tude to withstand and overcome them. Such 
temptations are, indeed, free from sin, and they 
are quite harmless so long as they are faithfully 
resisted. They leave no stain upon the soul unless 
they are entertained—when, indeed, they instantly 
diffuse their own evil nature over the whole spirit- 
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ual being. Thus, the one act of sin completes the 
fall of its subject; and, on the contrary, a com- 
pleted victory in such a crucial trial secures the 
moral exaltation of its subject, and untold spiritual 
advantages to the faithful and obedient ones. Our 
Lord resisted, and so compelled Satan to depart 
from him. 

If we consider the three specific temptations of 
Christ, it will readily appear that they all related 
directly to his Messianic character and mission. 
This, probably, was the fact in respect to all his 
.temptations during his forty days’ sojourn in the 
wilderness. He had gone through all the tempta- 
tions of private life during his abode in Galilee, and 
had preserved his integrity in them all; but his new 
conditions, and the tremendous truth of his high 
calling to rescue a ruined world and to fulfill all 
the work appointed to the Messiah, raised new 
thoughts, and called for new purposes and modes 
of action for the accomplishment of that work. 
These brought with them their momentary doubt- 
ings and perplexities; perhaps, their hesitations as 
to methods, though certainly not as to the simplici- 
ty and steadiness of his purpose to “ fulfill all right- 
eousness’’—to do only the will of the Father. In 
the three specified temptations their Messianic re- 
lations are clearly obvious, and their real nature 
can be properly appreciated only as they are so 
considered. 

The first temptation found its impulse in a phys- 
ical appetite—a thing in itself entirely natural, 
and without any moral character whatever. Jesus’s ' 
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long abstinence, though probably not attended 
with any sense of hunger, had no doubt somewhat 
depleted the physical organism, and created a 
‘necessity for repletion. As with the hibernating 
animals that fast without suffering during the sea- 
son of their repose, but afterward experience the 
most pressing calls of hunger, so our Lord, having 
for ‘forty days” eaten “nothing,” afterward-felt the 
strong calls of nature for its needed supply. Every 
one at all used to examine his own mental process- 
es is aware of the almost irresistible influence of 
the appetites, when fully awakened, over the will, 
and their power to set all the faculties of the mind 
at work to find out means for their gratification. 
All this Jesus experienced through the appetite for 
food, now quickened to its highest intensity, first 
by long abstinence, and now by the return of his 
somewhat wasted physical system to its normal 
activities; and therefore the importunate inquiry 
was awakened in him, How shall I obtain the 
needed food? This was the tempter’s opportunity. 
The consciousness of his own divinity became the 
occasion for a suggestion which, followed out, 
would lead to sin. At such a time the mind 
acts very rapidly, and complicated problems are 
passed through in a moment. In this case it may 
have been somewhat in this wise: I am sorely 
pressed with hunger, and it is right that I should 
eat. But I have nothing. At other times God’s 
servants have been supplied by divine power. Is- 
rael in the wilderness was fed with bread from 
heaven; and the ravens fed Elijah. May not I, also, 
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in like manner be supplied? I have the power; for 
I am the Son of God. Then why not command 
these stones to become bread? The suggestion was 
subtle, and well calculated to deceive. It was right 
that he should eat, and there was an emergency 
that seemed to call for exceptional action. Why 
should he not use his divine power for such a pur- 
pose? Just such devices have led not a few simple 
ones out of the way. Good men have been de- 
ceived by them, and the Church has a thousand 
times been betrayed by their subtlety. 

It was, however, a suggeStion that Jesus, now 
self-recognized as the Ruler of the universe, should 
employ the resources of his Godhead to satisfy his 
own hunger. It proposed that the Messiah should 
begin his work in the world by serving himself in 
the lowest demands of his nature. Or, if such a 
miracle was to operate in his great work, it was to 
teach the world that the kingdom of heaven should 
have an abundance of the good things of earth. 
Into this form of sin men are ever inclined to run— 
until its indulgence has spread its curse over the 
whole Church, and, entering into its inner life, it 
has corrupted its ways, and produced the most fear- 
_ ful moral personal ruin. 

Our Lord’s answer was not only prompt, but 
‘earnest, and marked with a sense of the fearfulness 
of the temptation that it repelled. It recognized 
the purely spiritual nature of the kingdom he had 
come to set up, and the necessity of keeping it 
distinct from things simply natural. Of men’s 
natural wants he was then, and always, cognizant ; 
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but these, in nearly all cases, he left to be provided 
for by natural means. True, he did afterward pro- 
vide by miracles for the hungering multitudes, but 
evidently this was done less to satisfy their natural 
hunger than to teach them great moral and relig- 
ious truths. And though by his miracles he con- 
ferred great temporal blessings on many, his own 
wants were scarcely ever, in any degree, relieved 
by miracles. He could save others, himself he did 
not save. 

The sin into which this temptation sought to lead 
Christ is among those into which his professed dis- 
ciples have been very often betrayed, and by which 
the most fearful damage has befallen. his cause in 
the world. It was the sin of Simon Magus, who 
has left his name as the designation of the foul 
crime of making merchandise of the sacred things 
of religion. It is the sin of all those who ask to be 
put into the priest’s office that they ‘“‘may eat a 
piece of bread.” It is the sin by which the Church 
has become endowed with the wealth and authority 
of this world; by which churchmen have been en- 
abled to live in luxury by virtue of their pretended 
power and authority over both the present world 
and the world to come. Our Lord detected the 
true spirit and intent of the temptation and the 
enormity of the suggested sin, and therefore he in- 
stantly and indignantly rejected it. In the same 
spirit in which he afterward taught men to “take no 
thought, saying, What shall we eat, and what shall 
we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed?” but 
to seek “ first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
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ness,” he now announces the eminently spiritual 
character of his Gospel, and the transcendent value 
of religious things as compared with temporal: 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
To provide the former was not the end proposed 
_in the manifestation of the Son of God. 

This temptation thus became the crucial point in 
the career of the Messiah. Yielding to it would 
have resulted in the secularizing of himself and his 
work; it would have been a fall like that of our 
first parents in Eden. On the other hand, his re- 
jection of it, and his earnestly purposed devotion 
of himself and his Messianic office to purely re- 
ligious ends, at whatever cost of present self-de- 
nials, raised his whole being to the plane of that 
high purpose, and so prepared him the more certain- 
ly to cast down and overcome the lusts of the flesh. 

The second temptation (following Matthew’s 
-order, which seems the more natural) seems to 
have been a solicitation to thrust himself forward, 
the self-proclaimed Messiah, by a prodigy displayed 
in the sight of the people. He is in Jerusalem, 
and ascends to one of the lofty towers of the Tem- 
ple, where he could overlook the crowds moving 
below him. Not improbably it was at the time of 
a feast, when the Temple would be thronged with 
worshipers. To these he must be manifested in his 
divine character and as the appointed Redeemer of 
Israel. How e@hould he begin that great work? 
The tempter suggests a miracle, a simple prodigy, 
to operate asa sign. To his thoughts the design 
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framed itself most plausibly, and apparently quite 
innocently : Since Iam the Son of God I may safe- 
ly cast myself down; for have I not the promise, 
“He shall give his angels charge over thee, and in 
their hands they shall bear thee up, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone?”’ and by so doing I shall 
convince all who witness the act, or to whom it 
shall be told, that indeed I am the Son of God, the 
long-expected Saviour. Work this brilliant miracle 
in the sight of all the people, that they may see it, 
and recognize it as a sure sign of Messiahship. 
Precisely the same thing was afterward required 
of him by the Jews when they said, “Show us a 
sign from heaven.’ And this, too, Jesus, because 
he saw its subtle wrong, rejects, as a solemn but 
profane trifling with God's promises and his own 
divine power. To trust God is always a duty 
whose excellence appears all the more clearly in 
proportion as the circumstances become trying; 
but to “tempt God ’’—to seek danger in order that 
God may deliver—is presumption and impiety. 
The awful power of the Godhead was not incar- 
nated in human form to be played with, like the 
tricks of a magician; nor were men to be won to 
-Christ’s kingdom by the dazzling glory of merely 
natural wonders. He must, indeed, be manifested 
to Israel, but in a widely-different way from this. 
The sametemptation has been repeated from age 
to age, and perpetually, in the Church, from the be- 
ginning to the present time; and in"the lack of real 
miracles fictitious ones have been substituted. Such 
was Constantine’s pretended sign of the cross in 
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the heavens, and Helena’s discovery of the true 
cross in Jerusalem; and these were but the precur- 
sors of the innumerable “lying wonders,” that make 
up so large a volume of the fabulous records of the 
Romish Church. Every-where in their carnality 
men are calling for “signs from heaven;” and too 
often their religious guides seem chiefly intent on 
responding to the demand. But to all such crav- 
ings a sufficient answer is given in the few simple 
words, ‘“‘ The kingdom of God cometh not by ob- 
servation.” 

The last temptation seems to have been even 
more direct, and much more comprehensive; and 
therefore more liable to become entangling and mis- 
leading than either of the former. It recognized 
Christ’s true character and Messiahship, and it re- 
lated to his method of prosecuting its work; and it 
contained on the part of the tempter a proposition 
to bring all the powers of this world—which is Sa- 
tan’s kingdom—to the aid of Christ in setting up his 
kingdom. Satan correctly assumed that “the king- 
‘ doms of this world,” “and the glory of them,” be- 
longed to himself, and that “to whomsoever I will 
I give it.” It was as if the “ prince of this world,” 
seeing that he had met his destined conqueror, was 
willing to make terms in advance, and to accept a 
subordinate place, and to aid in bringing in King 
Messiah. 

It is said, ‘‘ The devil taking him up into a high 
mountain, showed unto him all the kingdoms of 
this world in a moment of time.” It is scarcely 
to be supposed that this is a record of a literal trans- 
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action. That is, indeed, impossible; for from no 
mountain, no matter how high, could all the world 
be seen, nor could even those within the range of vis- 
ion be seen “in a moment of time.” Without notic- 
ing any other theory, we may give what seems to 
be the most probable rendering of the affair. With 
his mind intent upon his great work, and his spirit 
lifted up in holy contemplation, he considered the 
whole world with a prophet’s vision. The king- 
doms of the world were held fast by the ‘“ prince of 
this world,” from whom they were to be rescued. 
But how? Bymight? By device? By using world- 
ly means, and “fighting the devil with fire?” All 
these forces were seen to be in the enemy’s hands; 
but still they may be, at least in pretense, enlisted 
on the side of the Son of God. Shall he accept 
their services and put himself at the head of the 
forces of this world, and by dividing them bring 
them into subjection to himself and make them 
serve his cause? 
It is an almost fearful thought to entertain, even 
for a moment, and yet it arises naturally at this. 
point, that the Saviour of the world, at the opening 
of his work, was brought to contemplate its achieve- 
ment by the powers of this world. And pausing 
for a moment to view this thought as simply an 
idea, we associate his name with the mighty men of 
earth’s history: with the Alexanders and Cesars and 
Bonapartes; with the leaders of diplomacy; with the 
philosophers and statesmen who, using the world’s 
agencies, have subjected human power and thought 
and, wealth and honor to their own wills. And 
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among these Jesus, the most exalted of the sons of 
men, could have come only as a conqueror, to whom 
the willing nations would gladly bring their offer- 
ings. The imagery of the seventy-second Psalm 
rises before the imagination as more than realized: 
“The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 
presents; the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer 
gifts. Yea, all kings shall fall down before him: all 
nations shall serve him.” This was the vision that 
the tempter displayed to the quickened imagination 
of the tempted Messiah. Its realization seemed 
to be within his reach, and the subtle suggestion 
and impulse of the adversary was, that he should 
take it. 

This was, indeed, Satan’s boldest device,—per- 
haps the more perilous because of its boldness,— 
and it was especially deceptive through its subtle- 
ness. It might well commend itself to Jesus’s high 
purpose; and it proposed a practical way by which 
to reach the great end of his calling. The language 
of prophecy, carnally and outwardly applied, seemed 
to justify it, and it was eminently agreeable to the 
nation’s expectation. The unconscious yearning 
of every Jewish spirit was for just such a conquer- 
ing Redeemer. He would have but to so proclaim 
himself, and every Israelite from Dan to Beersheba, 
and every member of the “twelve tribes scattered 
abroad,” would have rushed to his standard, pre- 
pared to do or to die for him. 

But he at once detected the earthliness of the 
whole thing. It was not after the Spirit of God; it 
was morally wrong and spiritually unholy. And 
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seeing this, in the supreme crisis of his conflict, he 
laid hold upon the right, and with the lofty authority 
of a self-determining will he devoted himself to its 
high requirements, at whatever cost. The world 
was, indeed, to be conquered and rescued from the 
dominion of the adversary; but not by worldly 
agencies, not by compromises with its spirit, not by 
any such means as would leave the adversary still 
in possession of it. The way to that conquest, which 
probably then opened to his quickened spiritual 
perception, lay through labors and sacrifices, through 
shame and reproach, through insults and death; 
and, above all else, through those mysterious and 
forever inscrutable sufferings in which he was first 
himself made perfect, and afterward suffered, the 
just for the unjust. He saw the two ways in their 
contrasts, and he freely chose the way of pain and 
humiliation; and in that choice was his perfect tri- 
umph, and upon it hung the destiny of our ruined 
world. Satan saw it also and left him, never more to 
‘return in the garb of a seductive tempter. When 
again he came it was as an avowed enemy, to op- 
pose his work, to seek its discomfiture by opposition, 
or to spoil it where it had begun. 

By this decision and its resultant triumph Jesus 
achieved for himself a great moral victory, and 
raised himself into a higher plane of spiritual life. 
And in this sacred elevation of soul he “returned 
in the power of the Spirit into Galilee:” and, as 
was natural, “there went out a fame of him through- 
out all the region.” 

Great moral crises, which occur at some time in 
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the history of nearly every one, produce deep and 
lasting effects upon the characters of their subjects. 
Often they come suddenly, and are compressed into 
‘brief periods; but their results are usually finally 
determinative of both character and destiny. So 
Jesus had met his crucial tests, and had triumphed 
in the conflict; and Satan found no place in him 
as a vulnerable point of attack. The Redeemer’s 
work now lay plainly before him, and he at once 
gave himself to its execution. The world was to 
be conquered; the kingdom of God was to be set 
up in the hearts of men, and God glorified in their 
salvation: but “not by power, nor by might,” but 
only by the Spirit of God. 
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XIX. 
THE SUBJECTIVE CHRIST. 


IVES of Christ have become a marked feature 
of the religious literature of the times. Writ- 
ers of nearly all grades of ability, and occupying all 
possible positions respecting the Christian faith, 
have essayed the theme, some to exalt the subject 
and others to depreciate it, and still others to set 
the whole matter in the clear light of an historical 
and philosophical realism. That the outcome of 
this concentration of learned labors upon a theme 
of such transcendent greatness will be good rather 
than evil cannot be doubted. There was need that 
the subject should be submitted to a much more 
thorough and scholarly treatment than it had re- 
‘ceived before it was taken in hand by the destruc- 
tive critics of the Tiibingen school, and very certainly 
the re-examinations and discussions made necessary 
by such attacks has contributed very largely not 
only to the evidences of Christianity, but also to 
a just appreciation of Christ’s personal character, 
and of the nature of the Christian life. In this 
case, as in.many others, have the evil designs of 
the enemies of the Gospel been overruled to its 
furtherance. 
Most recent lives of Christ are chiefly objective. 
They approach their subject as one of facts, and con- 
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template him of whom they discourse as an historical 
person, living and acting and teaching among the 
existing circumstances and conditions of his times. 
The whole subject has thus been taken out of the 
realm of fable, where it was placed by the apocry- 
phal gospels, and of fancy, in which it had been con- 
sidered by devout but imaginative contemplatants. 
The gospel history has thus been brought to the 
test of rational proofs, and by this process it has 
been shown that not only are its external evidences 
able to endure the clearest and strongest lights, but 
the gospel narrative itself requires just such thor- 
ough treatment in order that its own excellences 
may be properly appreciated. As with whatever is 
intrinsically excellent, this great-subject—the human 
history of Christ—is seen to advantage in proportion 
as it is set in the clearest lights. 

To duly estimate the person and character of 
Christ, his life-story must be considered with such 
fullness of details, and yet with so intelligent a dis- 
crimination of things really dissimilar, as that his 
whole complex character shall come clearly into 
view. To contemplate him simply as a man is to 
fall entirely below the requirements of the evan- 
gelical history; to consider him as altogether di- 
vine would be to defeat the designs and practical 
‘purposes of his incarnation ; and to fail to recognize 
both the human and divine in his person, and yet 
to hold them each distinct and complete, are points 
required alike by the letter and spirit of the New 
Testament narratives. How fully and satisfactorily 


all this has been accomplished in our later and more 
23 
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elaborate lives of Christ is well known: and as the 
original Gospels were written that men might be- 
lieve “that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” so 
by harmonizing the four independent sketches, and 
by the presentation of their details in proper order, 
and by illustrating the whole subject from the geog- 
raphy, contemporary history, and customs of the 
times, the purpose for which the gospels were given, 
is much more effectually accomplished. Probably 
‘in no other form has so valuable a contribution 
been made to the Christian literature of the age 
as has been done by that class of works. 

We denominate these discussions as specifically 
objective,—treating mainly of the historical and phe- 
nomenal Christ; but they are not exclusively of 
that character. It would be impossible to set our 
Lord’s history in a clear and intelligible light with- 
out recognizing, and to some extent considering, 
his peculiar personal character, and making the 
proper inferences from its exercises and influences 
“over his words and actions. Even the most thor- 
oughly phenomenal of the Gospels brings into view 
the inner life of Christ ; sometimes by direct state- 
ments, but more fully by implications and sugges- 
tions: while the fourth Gospel, which has been not 
inaptly styled the ‘‘heart of Christ,” is largely an 
uncovering of that interior life at once so truly hu- 
man and yet so eminently divine. Into this field 
our modern biographers of Christ have entered 
only in part; perhaps either through want of due 
appreciation of a subject of such transcendent 
excellence, or restrained by its unapproachable 
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sacredness from coming near to such holy ground. 
Nevertheless, there have been those who, taught by 
the Spirit, have dared to come by the blood of the 
everlasting covenant into this holy of holies, and 
by faith to contemplate that highest form of spirit- 
ual worth,a human soul enshrining in personal union 
with itself “the brightness of the Father's glory, 
and the express image of his person.” 

Standing a little aside, with unsandaled feet and 
bowed head, we may look upon this glorious object 
thus presented to us through the veil of his flesh; 
and still more clearly may we observe the workings 
of that nascent humanity in its growth and develop- 
ment, its exercise in its various conditions, and its evi- 
dent perceptions, emotions, and high resolves. For 
though Christ’s humanity was, in itself, in- nothing 
distinguished from the same thing as it. appears in 
others, yet because of its entirely unique relations 
by reason of its personal union with divinity, its ex- 
ercises and the resultant phenomena must have 
been modified by those conditions. It was, in- 
deed, as a human child, and youth, and young man, 
that he “grew in favor,” was “in subjection,” and 
learned and discharged the duties of a member of 
the social body for thirty years. But since during 
all that time his humanity subsisted in personal 
union with the divinity, it must be presumed that 
the latter made itself felt in the former. It is no 
doubt entirely right and proper for us to contemplate 
the “man Christ Jesus” as he presented himself to 
human observation,—a man among men, and sube 

ject to all our conditions and accidents,—for so it 
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became him that “he should be made like unto his 
brethren.” It is equally right and necessary that 
we should not forget that during all these years of 
earthly sojourning he was “ very God;” that en- 
shrined in that human soul was the reality of the 
Godhead; and though, perhaps, all this time hid- 
den from his human consciousness, yet actively and 
effectively present to move and actuate that soul, 
to direct its developments, to lift its aspirations 
heavenward, and to point it to the work for which 
it was destined, and for whose performance he was 
all this time in training. Only in this manner can 
we form to ourselves just conception of the spiritual 
history of Jesus of Nazareth. 

To inquire at what date of his being the divinity 
became conjoined with our Lord’s human nature 
would be an idle speculation, since the whole sub- 
ject, even in its natural aspects, lies beyond the 
range of human knowledge. We find, however, 
that even before his birth there was a recognition 
of his superhuman character, and in his earliest in- 
fancy he became an object of worship. There 
seems, therefore, sufficient reason to believe that 
the union of the divinity with the humanity of the 
Son of Mary dates from the very beginning of that 
human life. It is equally evident that the growth 
of that humanity—éits mind and spirit not less 
surely than-its physique—was entirely normal, and 
agreeable to the usual development of the human 
subject. The indwelling divinity in nowise forced 
the humanity out of its normal courses. In earliest 
infancy he was, like other infants, without mental 
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activities or self-consciousness; and when, a little 
later, he began to think and become conscious of 
his own being, it was by no supernatural influence 
that it was effected. The babe in his mother’s arms, 
or the little child at her knee, was simply a babe 
and achild; and after all that she had heard and 
known of his birth, it is not strange that she ‘‘ kept 
all these things in her heart.’”’ His thirty years of 
seclusion at Nazareth were indeed especially, though 
not exclusively, the years of his humanity. There 
he lived and grew as a child, and obeyed and learned 
as a youth, and labored and thought as a man. 
The grounds for inference (and zz/ference is all that 
the case admits of) respecting his full recognition 
of his own character and calling seem to force the 
conclusion upon us that this did not come to him 
till the time of his baptism, though quite certainly 
the announcement then made to him was not alto- 
gether a surprise. Though the veil that divided 
the human from the divine consciousness in him 
had not before been drawn aside, yet most assured- 
ly there had come to him clear and forcible indica-_ 
tions of indwelling divinity, and strong prophetic 
intimations that it should be given to him to do 
somewhat for the redemption of Israel. Thus our 
great English poet has rendered it: 


Victorious deeds 
Flamed in my heart, heroic acts ; one while 
To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke; 
Then to subdue and quell, o’er all the earth, 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic power, 
Till truth were freed, and equity restored. _ 
Paradise Regained, Book I., 1. 215-220, 
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The brief account of his visit to Jerusalem at 
twelve years old, like an opening into a dark cham- 
ber, lets in a momentary flood of light, which, how- 
ever, while it may give signs of the present divinity, 
gives no further details respecting the subject. 
That such a child, among such surroundings, 
should have been exceptionally affected is alto- 
gether natural; nor is it strange, though he might 
not have been able to say why, that he should 
feel while in the temple that he was in his father’s 
house, and while engaged in learning the deep 
things of God, that he was “about his father’s 
business.” That he there clearly understood his 
own character and the duties for which he was des- 
tined is scarcely to be supposed, and yet it need not 
be doubted that the prophetic impulse was upon 
him, impelling his words and actions above his own 
reason. Coming up’for the first time to the feast 
that commemorated the deliverance of his nation, 
this wonderful boy could not fail to feel his whole 
soul strongly moved by the things he saw and that 
were brought to his mind. He had heard of Moses 
and Samuel, of David and Elijah, and of the Mac- 
cabees, and his heart was stirred with a glowing 
patriotism ; but above all these things his devout 
soul delighted in the law of the Lord, and therefore 
he lingered, the most intelligent as well as the most 
truly spiritual listener that waited upon the words 
of the wise teachers. 

After his return he remained eighteen years in 
the seclusion of an obscure Galilean village, sub- 
ject during his youth to his reputed father and his 
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mother; and later, it is supposed, that he became, 
with his mother—now a widow—the head of a some- 
what numerous family. It seems strange—and yet 
it is no doubt according to historical reality — to 
contemplate him engaged in the secular duties of 
life, not only working with his own hands, but also 
directing domestic affairs, and engaged with others 
in bargaining for work and materials, undertaking 
jobs, and fulfilling contracts, and meeting all the 
requirements of his position as a member of soci- 
ety. But since the details of this form of life do 
not affect his great religious mission, all these 
things are passed over by the Holy Spirit in abso- 
lute silence. It is enough for us to be assured that 
he was verily a man among men, and that he knows 
by experience all about our every-day duties, and 
that in them he was tempted in all points as we are, 
yet without sin. 

And yet these apparently blank years at Naza- 
reth were no doubt most fruitful of results, which 
culminated in Christ’s public ministry and his aton- 
ing sacrifice. Though little known to those about 
‘him, he evidently lived in close and loving com- 
munion with nature, by which his memory and 
imagination became stored with the facts and illus- 
trations which he used so effectively and beautifully 
in his public ministrations. Probably he seldom or 
never mingled.in the rough plays of the villagers; 
but instead, wandered alone among the wooded hills 
above Nazareth conversing with nature; observing 
the clouds and the winds; the trees and the flow- 
ers; the wide-stretching plain and the distant sea; 
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or the towering heights of Hermon and Lebanon; 
with all of which fund of imagery his discourses are 
so abundantly illustrated. He was also most cer- 
tainly a diligent student of the sacred oracles, by 
which he became thoroughly learned in the history 
of his own nation, and especially in the Messianic 
promises of the coming kingdom of heaven—those 
things concerning himself which he came to fulfil, 
and which he soon afterward proclaimed to the 
people. And with all these things he must have 
felt himself to be in some way intimately connected. 
They were to him even then matters of lively, ver- 
sonal concern, and though as yet he saw not his 
special relations to them, yet he felt them to be his 
own, because they were his Father’s business. 
Such a person, living among the: conditions of a 
country village, could not fail to attract notice; and 
in proportion as he was not understood he would 
become an object of wonder, and perhaps of dis- 
trust. And yet even then something of the sanc- 
tity of his character would seem to have been rec- 
ognized by his fellow-townsmen, who apparently 
confessed his fitness for such a service when he first 
stood up in the synagogue to read and expound 
the word of the Lord. They knew him, who he 
was, and who were his kinsfolk and family; but 
beyond this individualization they were wholly un- 
acquainted with him. They were entire strangers 
to the thoughts that possessed his mind and ruled 
in his spirit; they knew nothing of the motives 
that governed his actions nor of the aspirations 
that warmed and inspired his heart. He was a 
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stranger among his nearest and most intimate asso- 
ciates: for he had even then “meat to eat that 
they knew not of,’—which was to do the will of the 
Father, and to perform the duties of his mission. 

Great minds are usually solitary, both from incli- 
nation and from necessity. In proportion as they 
rise above the common level, they become removed 
away from the recognition and the sympathies of 
those among whom they may locally abide. The 
points of contact with the multitude about them 
become fewer and less intimate by reason of their 
elevation above the low level of common men. 
Probably, therefore, Jesus of Nazareth, as he was 
the most exalted of men, was also the most solitary. 
And this was true in the home of his youth as well 
as later in his wider ranges among men; and when 
his career on earth was ended, probably there was 
not a living soul who had ever really known him, or 
who could justly appreciate either his words or his 
actions. His mother, with a depth of spiritual in- 
sight beyond any other, could only wonder and ask 
what might be the import of his words, and wait in 
faith for their fuller unfolding. His own disciples, 
closely and lovingly as they were attached to his 
person, never till he had been taken from them un- 
derstood the spiritual import of his teachings. The 
Scribes and Pharisees always, and from the necessi- | 
ties of the case, misunderstood him; and even such 
a man as Nicodemus heard him only to “ marvel,” 
and failed to recognize either his person or his doc- 
trines, though confessing that he was “a teacher 
sent from God.” 
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The association of our Lord with his disciples 
was, doubtless, in some sense very intimate. They 
were much together, and Jesus was evidently very 
» free in his intercourse with them; but it is also 
plain that during all that time they did not know 
him, and were quite incapable of entering into the 
lofty meditations and high designs with which he 
was occupied. In thousands of unrecorded conver- 
sations he probably descended to the level of their 
thinking, and talked with them freely upon themes 
less exalted than that which chiefly concerned him, 
and from such intercourse may have grown up mu- 
tual human friendship; but in respect to the great 
work in which he was engaged, and the character 
and thoughts by which he was adapted to that work, 
they had no proper conception. The implication 
in the question put to one of them, in his last con- 
versation with them, “ Hast thou been so long time 
with me, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” 
applies equally to all of them, In his solemn con- 
templations of his great work, as well as in its per- 
formance, he was alone. He could commune with 
no sympathizing soul upon that tremendous theme. 
Though ever present to him, either as a dark shadow 
upon his heart or as a glory to be revealed and en- 
joyed hereafter, he found no sympathizing human 
friend that might share his soul’s burdens. 

The revelation made to him at the time of his 
baptism precipitated the crisis of his career, and 
changed the expectant young Galilean into the self- 
recognized Messiah. All his past yearnings and as- 
pirations—his inward questionings and his expectant 
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zeal for the redemption of Israel—were now an- 
swered with infinite fullness. The divine hand drew 
aside the veil that separated the divine intelligence 
from the human, and the unbounded sea of divine 
truth poured itself into and mingled with the intui- 
tions of the young prophet of Nazareth, now de- 
clared to be the Son of the living God. He now 
saw himself the promised Deliverer of whom the 
prophets testified—the Redeemer that should come 
to Zion. It was, therefore, as to his own conscious 
self-appreciation, a very different person that came 
up from John’s baptism from him that had come to 
it. Such a tremendous revelation, with its accom- 
panying disclosures as to the future, required time 
and opportunity for prayer, and meditation, and 
communion with the Father, and preparation for the 
work that was to be done. He was, therefore “led 
by the Spirit into the wilderness.” Of the experi- 
ences of that eventful time of special trials and con- 
flicts, with their peculiarly subjective characteristics, 
we have written elsewhere, and will not now repeat 
what was there said, though that whole affair be- 
longs especially to the inner or mind’s history of 
our Lord. From that conflict he came forth pre- 
pared to engage in his great prophetic mission, to 
unfold to men the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, and to actually set up that kingdom in the 
earth. No doubt even then he clearly foresaw the 
end for which he was to labor made sure to him by 
the promise of the Father. It is equally evident 
that the intermediate stages of the work—its meth- 
ods and agents, its helps and hindrances—were not 
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yet fully apprehended. He went forth to subdue 
the world to himself and to the Father by purely 
spiritual means—by the Spirit and the truth; but 
would not Israel receive her divinely-commissioned 
prophet, and gladly accept the truth he should 
bring them, and consent to be made free by it? 
Would not Judah, smitten for her rebellion, now re- 
turn and be saved at the coming of David’s Son 
and Heir? All his love of his own people and his 
zeal for God inclined him to hope so. 

From the conflicts and triumphs of the Tempta- 
tion Jesus returned to Bethabara, apparently to co-. 
operate with John in his ministry of repentance, and 
thus to bring in the “kingdom of heaven.” The 
gospel history of these transactions, though brief 
and fragmentary, indicates the prevalence of a sea- 
son of high religious interest at that time, in which 
John and Jesus acted in harmony, though some- 
what independently of each other—the ministry of 

Jesus and his disciples steadily increasing beyond 
that of John and his disciples. To this method of 
working it is evident the divine Spirit impelled our 
Lord ; and it is no impeachment of his wisdom nor 
of his aivine inspiration to presume that he expected 
through that work to bring in the new reign of 
grace. He accordingly called certain chosen disci- 
ples to be always with him, with the evident pur- 
pose of making them the depositaries of his doc- 
trine and his messengers to spread it abroad over 
the land.- An air of cheerful and earnest hopeful- 
ness pervades the whole record of this stage of our 
Lord’s ministry, and there seems to have been a 
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wide-spread religious awakening among the people, 
accompanied with a general expectation that the 
promised kingdom was very soon to be inaugurated 
—an expectation which Christ himself, at that 
stage of his ministry, may have shared. Jesus also 
made extensive journeys to Galilee, and to Jerusa- 
lem and Judea, passing through Samaria, and every- 
where preaching the gospel of the kingdom. But 
at length came opposition, first from the Scribes 
and priests, that were drawn from Jerusalem to the 
Jordan by the fame of the religious revival prevail- 
ing there, who evidently assumed the attitude of 
persecutors ; and afterward by Herod, who was in- 
duced to cast John into prison, and afterward to put 
him to death. To escape from these things Jesus, 
with his disciples, removed to the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee, a wiser and a sadder man; for it had be- 
come evident that the gospel of the kingdom was 
not to proceed directly from these beginnings. It 
is quite consistent with the highest conception of 
the divinity of Christ to hold that in many things 
his human expectations were not realized; and 
though no part of his ministry was a failure, yet it 
is not equally certain that the mode of its success 
was invariably foreseen by him. 

In Galilee he was free to preach the Gospel, and 
to work miracles, without fear of violence from the 
Jews, and accordingly in this new field he next 
opened his ministry, directly and earnestly antag- 
onizing the false teachings, and the worse than pu- 
erile refinements of the rabbis. Hence arose those 
fierce and earnest disputations which make up so 
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large a part of Christ’s public ministry. He had 
now come fully to understand that the incoming 
of the kingdom must be not only without the help 
of the recognized teachers of the law, but in oppo- 
sition to them, and over their heads. They them- 
selves would not enter in, and those that were about 
to enter in they hindered. The sharpness and the 
stubbornness of their opposition are indicated by 
the severity of our Lord’s denunciations against 
them, and his evident carefulness to have all about 
him understand that the accredited teachers of the 
law were the enemies of his Gospel, and opposed to 
the will of God. The war between the parties was 
fully proclaimed, and prosecuted on both sides with 
unsparing severity. There was need that the truth 
should be spoken without concealment or mitiga- 
tion; and the hollowness of the prevailing religious 
system must be exposed and denounced, as the 
time for more gentle measures was entirely past. 
To the politic and temporizing Christ’s provi- 
‘dence in this case might have seemed unwise and 
unnecessarily severe. Had he dealt more gently 
with these learned rabbis, whom the people so much 
reverenced, such a one might have said, it might 
have been that he would have avoided much of their 
hostility, and, perhaps, by degrees overcome their 
opposition. But he had learned in his victory in 
the last and most subtle temptation that the world 
is not to be won for God and Christ by worldly ex- 
pedients nor by compromises with the prince of 
this world. It was time that the pure Gospel should 
be proclaimed in all its spiritual fullness, and ac- 
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cordingly, taking his stand upon the little elevation 
called, from that day’s services, the “Mount of the 
Beatitudes,’ he proclaimed a whole system of re- 
ligion before which all hearts still bow in reverence. 
His teaching was indeed with authority, because of 
its substance; but neither in its form nor its matter 
was it like the lessons taught by the Scribes. This 
new Gospel could not be cast into the old form of 
those accredited teachers, and, therefore, by preach- 
ing to them the truth he made them his enemies. 
The delivery of the Sermon on the Mount consum- 
mated the breach between Christ and the Jerusalem 
hierarchy. Henceforth his career was to be one of 
open warfare against them. 

But while thus engaged with the rabbis and 
Scribes, his more private life was marked by gen- 
tleness and practical kindness to the sorrowful and 
helpless, and of forbearance toward the sinful. He 
healed the multitude of diseased ones that came to 
him; he instructed the inquirers who brought their 
doubts to him for solution, and could even spare 
the necessary time in the press of his occupations 
to speak words of love to the little children that 
were brought to him, and to indicate their relation 
to his kingdom. In respect to the great work upon 
which he had now fully entered, he had evidently 
become possessed with an all-consuming zeal; not, 
indeed, as a heated partisan, but as he was impelled 
by a deep devotion to the will of the Father and 
to the cause to which he had given himself with a 
lively sense of its infinite importance and the neces- 
sity for its present doing—to which work he felt 
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himself specifically called. There was no hate in 
the burning words in which he denounced his op- 
posers and their works; but because they and their 
whole system was opposed to the kingdom which 
he was sent to establish in the world, it had become 
a necessity that their true character and position 
should be declared. Of the final outcome of the 
conflict he could have no misgivings, for as to that 
he had the promise of the Father; but the processes 
through which it was to be accomplished —the 
forms and degrees of opposition to be overcome, 
and the sufferings to be endured by the way—were 
evidently successive disclosures. He saw the fields 
whitening to the harvest, while the laborers to per- 
form the work were wanting; and yet in prophetical 
vision he saw the adversary cast down, and his own 
reign of grace established. His whole soul became 
aroused and energized for his work, and though 
saddened in view of the ruin that sin had wrought, 
and especially in view of the wicked infatuation of 
the rulers of the people, yet his full conviction that 
his work would not fail sustained and cheered him. 

There are clear indications, however, that even 
at this time our Lord felt very keenly his want of 
human sympathy. He had come to his own, and 
his own received him not; and even those nearest 
to him, and most nearly in sympathy with him, very 
inadequately appreciated either himself or his work. 
He could not declare these things to his own dis- 
ciples, because they were incapable of understand- 
ing them. 

It was, doubtless, at least in part, for this cause 
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that he so often, and for such protracted seasons, 
secluded himself even from his disciples, sometimes 
spending the whole night in prayer. Only in com- 
munion with the Father could he find one capable 
of really sympathizing with the mighty movements 
of his own spirit. The presence ofsthose not in 
sympathy with the heart’s high emotions, when the 
spirit is elevated in holy thoughts and feelings, is a 
painful intrusion; and the non-sympathy of even 
his disciples with his mission and his spirit must 
have made actual solitude very frequently a relief. 
And, removed from every annoying presence, his 
soul would spontaneously flow out in holy com- 
munings, in prayer and adoration, before the ever- 
present Father. 

That Jesus most painfully felt this loneliness and 
seclusion from the cheering countenance of appre- 
ciating friends is, however, very evident. We see 
signs of his feeling after it among his disciples, and 
of his disappointment when it was not found. On 
the mount of the transfiguration he rebuked their 
inattention, and in Gethsemane, he evidently “ won- 
dered that there was none to uphold.” He went to 
his death enduring the untold agonies of redemp- 
tion, not only unsupported by any man, but without 
one cheering word or sympathizing thought as to 
that work from any of the race. In this is seen the 
greatness both of his suffering and his love. <A/one, 
and all the more so because he was locally in com- 
pany with many, he lived and labored, taught and 
died. He had dwelt among men, himself a man, 


with all our human feelings, and with a heart pecu- 
24 : 
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liarly susceptible to tender sympathies; but as to 
that in which he was interested infinitely above all 
else, no one understood him, or could share his 
heart’s deep feelings. He himself declared all this, 
but found consolation in the fact that he was not 
alone, for the Father was with him. 

His more public utterances, whether in Galilee or 
at Jerusalem, simply embody the great truths and 
doctrines of the Gospel which it was his especial 
work to reveal to men; but in his intercourse with 
the Twelve we come somewhat more closely to his 
inner and personal life; and here we may note his 
evident purpose to prepare them for the end of his 
own career and the beginning of theirs. To adopt 
the language of another—one commonly recognized 
as merely a secular writer, and yet who seems to 
have looked into this deep subject with unusual 
correctness of perception—‘ The keynote of it, [his 
conversation with his disciples,] in spite of certain 
short and beautiful interludes, appears to be a | 
‘sense of loneliness and oppression caused by the 
feeling that he has work to do and words to speak 
which those for whom they are to be done and . 
spoken, and whom they are, first of all men, to 
bless, will either misunderstand or abhor. Here is 
all the visible result of his labor and of his travail.” 
THOMAS HUGHES—Janliness of Christ. His disci- 
ples were, beyond all question, loyally attached to 
his person and faithful to his instructions, as far as 
these were understood. While the better-disposed 
part of the people were inclined to look upon him 
as the expected ‘‘ Elias,”” or as one like the greatest 
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of the old prophets, their own conception had risen 
still higher, and, more adequately interpreting the 
Old Testament prophecies, they identified him as 
“the Christ, the Son of the living God.” It is very 
plain, however, that even they were far from enter- 
taining right notions respecting the character and the 
work of him in whom they had learned to believe. 
Finding them thus far established in the faith, he 
proceeds to further inform them respecting what he 
was about to do and to suffer. He was, indeed, the 
person whom they believed him to be; but his 
manner of accomplishing his high commission was 
not such as they had anticipated. He was not to 
triumph outwardly over his enemies, but would be 
overcome by them, and put to death; and at this 
announcement the best of them were first indig- 
nant and then overwhelmed with sorrow. Even 
his most favored disciples understood not this say- 
ing, ‘‘and it was hid from them, that they perceived 
it not.” Perhaps it is allowable, at least, to enter- 
tain though we may not accept, the thought that a 
recent very devout writer has suggested as to the 
workings of Christ’s mind at that critical moment ; 
“Jesus evidently felt a temptation assailing his 
own mind, suggested by Peter’s words—a tempta- 
tion to avoid death and abandon his cause. These 
words [his answer to Peter] are aimed directly 
against the tempter, as they were in the early 
scenes of the temptation—‘ Get thee hence, Satan,’ 
and Peter, unconscious of blame, is lost sight of.” 
SEARS—Heart of Christ. 

As times and events passed on, and the terrible 
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denouement of his life-drama was approaching, his 
subjective life, as distinguished from the objective, 
becomes more and more clearly marked. A careful 
study of the Gospels, and especially that of St. 
John—not neglecting an allowable amount of read- 
ing between the lines—will detect significant intima- — 
tions that back of his life before men was another 
life, into which he was all the time more and more 
fully entering, and out of which he was bringing to ~ 
the surface many excellent and wonderful things 
respecting the kingdom of God. His predestina- 
tion to death was among the earliest of the things. 
made known to his human consciousness, after he 
entered upon his public ministry; but the details of 
that sad event seem to have been given to him by 
degrees, and with steadily-increasing fullness. Yet 
even so late as his last journey toward Jerusalem 
he had not been divinely assured as to the place 
where he should suffer—though to his human 
judgment it seemed altogether probable that it 
‘would be in that city, where nearly all his prede- 
cessors in the prophetic office had been slain. His 
teachings while on that journey have an unwonted 
depth of tone when speaking to the people} and even 
more so in his private intercourse with his disciples ; 
and although they failed to fully apprehend the 
meaning of his words, yet they caught their spirit 
and felt the shadow of them in their own souls. 
“ And they were in the way going up to Jerusa- 
lem; and Jesus went before them; and they were 
amazed, and as they followed they were afraid.” 
And although Jesus then and there related in 
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the most explicit terms how he was going to Jeru- 
salem to be betrayed, and condemned, and put to 
death, still his disciples failed to understand him, 
but continued their ambitious plottings for the high 
places in his kingdom; which kingdom, according 
to their gross and secular conception of it, they 
believed that he was then about to inaugurate. 
On their part was seen just at hand a worldly king- 
dom, with its external glory; on his was contem- 
plated “‘a bitter cup” to be drunk, and a fearful 
“baptism wherewith to be baptized.” To both of 
these visions the scenes that followed, at Jericho, 
at Bethany, and in Jerusalem, very fully agree; the 
Galilean multitude would bring in David's Son and 
Heir to redeem and rule over the kingdom of his 
father; the priests and rulers dreaded the coming 
of the invader, whom they knew to be not of their 
party, and counseled how they might destroy him; 
while he himself was engaged in his own proper 
Messianic work, which none of the others could 
understand. 

That wonderful account given in the twelfth 
chapter of John, when the coming of certain 
_ Greeks who desired to see Jesus was at once inter- 
preted by him as an indication that his work on earth 
was well-nigh accomplished, records a revelation 
then and there made to himself from heaven. The 
hour for his own glorification had come; but it was 
to be accomplished by his death, which he clearly 
foresaw and bravely welcomed, and yet not entirely 
without misgiving. Recognizing his own nearness 
to the Father, his natural feelings suggested the 
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question, whether he might not be “saved from 
that hour.” But he himself answered his own 
question with more than a martyr’s self-devotion 
—‘ Father, glorify thy name.” Nor was there any 
need that he should be outwardly assured of the 
Father’s good pleasure and glorious purposes in 
respect to himself; but for the confirmation of the 
faith of his disciples, and for the stability of his 
truth in all the after-ages of the Church, a voice 
from heaven declared, “I have glorified, and will still 
glorify.” He had come to Jerusalem to die there ; 
but he desired before that last sad event to ac- 
complish two other things—to celebrate the pass- 
over for that year with his disciples, and to unfold 
to them, more largely than he had yet done, the 
deep things of the kingdom then so soon to be 
brought in with power. How both of these were 
accomplished is well known; the passover was 
eaten, and at the same time a better passover was 
instituted—a memorial of his own death not yet 
realized; and those wonderful lessons of heavenly 
truth found in the fourth Gospel, then but dimly 
apprehended, but since made so gloriously manifest 
by the Holy Spirit, were spoken to the wondering 
disciples. But the veil was still upon their hearts, 
and they only very partially understood what they 
heard. From that supper in the upper chamber 
~ Jesus went forth, more alone, even, than ever hereto- 
fore, to Gethsemane, to the house of Caiaphas, to 
Pilate’s judgment-hall, to the presence of Herod 
Antipas, back again to Pilate, and thence to 
Calvary ; and yet, though forsaken of men, he was 
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not alone. The veil that divided the human from 
the divine in his complex person was rent away ; 
the divinity sustained the humanity in the fearful 
conflict of the work of redemption, accomplished 
in his dual personality. Such was the subjective 
Christ : ‘‘ He was in the world, and the world was 
made by him, and the world knew him not.” And 
yet out of the depths of his solitude we hear him 
saying: “And yet I am not alone, because the Fa- 
ther is with me.” 


“‘What thou, my Lord, hast suffered 
Was all for sinners’ gain: 

Mine, mine was the transgression, 
But thine the deadly pain: 

Lo, here I fall, my Saviour! 
*Tis I deserve thy place ; 

Look on me with thy favor, 
Vouchsafe to me thy grace. 


‘* What language shall I borrow 
To thank thee, dearest Friend, 
For this, thy dying sorrow, 
Thy pity without end? 
O make me thine forever ; 
And should I fainting be, 
Lord, let me never, never, 
Outlive my love to thee. 


‘*Be near me when I’m dying ; 
O show thy cross to me; 
And, for my succor flying, 

Come, Lord, and set me free: 
These eyes, new faith receiving, 
From Jesus shall not move ; 

For he who dies believing, 
Dies safely, through thy love.” 


THE END. 
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Sermons. 


By Rev. Richard WINTER Hamitton, D.D., LL.D., Author 
of “The Doctrine of Rewards and Punishments,” “ Pastoral 
Appeals,” ete. With a Sketch of his Life by Rey. Bisnor 
Smurpson. 12mo., pp. 479. Toned Paper. Price, $1 75. 


Hamilton was celebrated for his conversational powers, his wide 
range of learning, his commanding oratory. His sermons remind us of 
what we heard once said of Dempster in his younger days: ‘‘ He Jaid 
his foundations in the skies, and built upward.’? There is a grandeur 
in their build, there is a largeness in their component parts, that re- 
minds you of an old cathedral Of all American preachers, he reminds 
us most of Henry B. Bascom. But what strikes one as a difference is 
that with Bascom the grand pulpit oration was the end; when he had 
finished, and received the assurance that his sermon was an oratorical 
success, his entire object seemed gained, With the burning as well as 
the lofty soul of Hamilton it was but a means, an instrument, upon 
which, as a production, he set no high estimate, since he was looking 
to a further end—the success of the cause for which he wrought.... 
His sermons cannot be recommended as a model. They serve as a 
mental stimulus. They are grand Miltonian poems. At thesame time 
they are rich unfoldings of sacred truths, clothed in a style that tasks 
our language, and oon | conceptions that task the reader’s imag- 
imation.—Dr. Wuxpon, in the Quarterly Review. 


Principles of a System of Philosophy. 


An Essay toward solving some of the more difficult Ques- 
tions in Metaphysics and Religion. By A, BrerBowenr, 
A.M. 16mo., pp. 240. Price, $1 25. 


This is a small but very remarkable book. It is seldom that we find 
s0 much compactly put up in such areadable form. Tbe author grap- 
ples with the stupendous problems of sin, evil, foreknowledge, man’s 
responsibility, God’s authorship, providence, prayer, and it seems to 
us that he should have touched Y hela The foundation principle 
of the book is necessary laws, a force that cannot be annihilated, and 
contrary to which nothing can be created. For example, God himsel# 
could not make a triangle with but two sides, nor can he so make a 
triangle but that the three angles would be equal to two right angles. 
Tle cannot make 2x2—5. He cannot make a free moral agent without 
the possibility of his sinning. Certain evils are necessarily incidental 
to loing the best things, or to doing any one of several things that 
might be best. God, therefore, not only does not do every thing, but 
cannot do every thing, and so neither does he know every thing. We 
se exceedingly thankfal to our Editor and Agents at New York for a 
work of this kind, It must stir up thought, and give clearer views of 
God’s glorious economy, If it be not entirely satisfactory, it will con- 
tribute something toward solving the most diffleult problenss of the 
ages. We advise our ministers generally to purchase this work, and 
yead it with care from end to end.—Vorthwestern Advocate. 
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Greek Philosophy in its Relations to Christianity. 


By B. F. Cocxrr, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Michigan. 12mo., pp.531. Price, $% 75. 


This work comprises a profound discussion of the leading philosoph- 
ical and religious problems of the day, with special reference to the 
theories of Comte, Sir William Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, and other 
great thinkers of a recent period, together with a copious exposition of 
the ancient Greek systems, and the social condition of Athens. It is a 
work of rare erudition. The writer has mastered his subject and the 
learning which pertains to it. He is familisr with the prominent sys- 
tems, and well understands their scope and bearings. He has a re- 
markable talent for concise, methodical, and exact statements on 
abstruse subjects. At the same time his learning does not oppress 
him—does not interfere with his own mental action. He is a firm and 
independent thinker. His werk forms a valuable guide to the history 
of ancient and modern speculation, while it ie full ef important original 
suggestions. Its publication really forms an epoch in the history of 
American philosophical literature, and elevates its author to a lien 
rank among the philose~hical writers of the age. Every philosophical 
student in the country will find it a treasure.—Harper’s Mapes 


Rome and Italy at the Opening of the Cécumenical 


Council. 


Depicted in Twelve Letters written from Rome to a Gen- 
tleman in America. By EpMonp Dp Pressmnsé, D.D., 
Pastor of the Evangelical Church in Paris, Author of 
“ arly Years of the Christian Church,” and “ Life and 
Times of Jesus Christ.” Translated by Rev. Grorag 
Prentice, A.M. 12mo. Toned paper. Price, $1 50. 


Of Pressense the North British Review says, ‘ His sentences are like 
cut crystal.”’....In the present work he gives free range to his powers. 
He expatiates over the scenes of natural beauty which wonderful Italy 
epreads before his eye. He lingers in delighted yet critical enthusiasm 
among her multitudinous works of art. He walks the Roman streets, 
and paints the monuments of the past and movements of the living 

resent. He descends into those wonders of subterranean Rome, tha 

atacombs, where lie the nations of tha dead in one vast monumental 
city, cut by nine hundred miles of streets, and where the epitaphs of a 
whole glorious army of martyrs reveal to us the wonders and gleries 
of the early faith. In the great pivotal questions of the age he 13 ab 
home. He understands their genesis from the history of Eurvpe. His 
penetrative eye reads Papal Rome through and through. Hs prescient 
eye sees hope only in the fur future ; a period of blessed sunshine after 
Europe has tried the awful exper'ment Wf utter godlessness —Methodas 
Quarterly hisiew, 
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